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PREFACE 


To write shortly upon Hegelianism has proved even 
more extraordinarily difficult in accoinplishineiit than 
it seemed in prospect : and much that had been sot 
down for discussion, especially towards the end, has 
been ci’owded out. It wjis necessary for this series and 
for this writer to discuss Hegel from a point of view 
accessible to all wdio are interested in “the worlds 
epoch-makers ” ; yet in breaking off the author feels 
with regret that many n matter has been left un- 
explaimd which must prove a stone of stumbling to 
the beginner. Within this little book such a reader 
may find some measure of help from the Index. He 
may further bo recommended to study the notes upon 
Hegal-s pliraseology at the end of tlie prolegomena 
to Jh. Wallace’s translation of the Logic. Among 
many c^er serviceable lxK)ks, Dr. E. Caird’s short 
volume, Hegel — by a master in philosophy and 
especially in Hegelianism — stands pre-eminent. Half 
of it is biographical. The other half confines itself to 
stating ai:^ enforcing, with ntuch sympathy, Uegers 
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central point of view. For that aiuong other reasons 
it seemed best that the present handbook should 
attempt an outline of the various portions of the 
system. The Chicago handbooks edited by Dr. Morris 
will be found of great service in pursuing further 
study of Hegel’s detail. But no magic can make 
Hegel an easy author ; and no help8> however eflicient, 
ought to be used as substitutes for personal knowledge 
of the master mind.^ 

^ III tlie literature at the head of several chapters, it will he observed 
that (A) stands for translations; (B) for untranslated and relevant 
l»ortions of Hegel’s writings ; (C) for helpful works in English on the 
subjects under discussion, or works influenced strongly by Hegel. 
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HEGEL AND HEGELIANISM 


CIIAPTEE 1 

iNTROmTCTOBY 

Philosophy ia often dcBcrihi'd aa a doetrino of tho 
Absolute. It is not indt^ed specially characteristic of 
Hegel to use such a definition. He prefers to speak 
of the Idea. For Hegel is upon his own showing an 
idealist# alisolute idealist When we have dealt 

with kis system In detml, particularly with what he calls 
Logic, we shall find ourselves, or ought to find ourselveSt 
better able to appieciate the fnotivos of his ienniuolngy. 
^tilLthe difference in words does not imply a difference 
in subject or topic. Like other philosophies, Hegel’s 
mi^ht also bo called a doctrine of the Al)8olute» He 
Sids his expositions in tho region of absolute know- 
ledge or “ the absolute idea.” 

This sounds somewhat abstract and aloof from every- 
day life. It may be said at the outset that Hegel’s 
ph^osophy less than anj^ other stands alcKif from reality 
or aspires to a construction in vacuo. We may very 
possil^ blasue him for being unduly entangled ill tiBb 
realities dfoii^aiyetpedence; we cannot &blydMilge 
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him with disparaging them. And if we are allowed td 
translate the word Absolute by a less pretentious equi- 
valent, wc may be helped to repel the unfair suspicions 
spoken of. TJic doctrine of the Absolute is a doctrine 
of reality. Whatever is real — in or below the half- 
deceptive appearances of things — through or behind 
the “phenomena** of ordinary experience or of the 
pliysical universe — that is the object of the philosopher*8 
quest. 

Ho is not the only teacher of mankind who seeks 
reality. Every teacher who deserves rej^iect hi^ tlie 
Siimo high ambition somehow ruling in Mm. Ydfe in 
certain respects the pliilosopher stands alone. He is 
pledged to thoroughness, and tries to push inquiry 
furtlier than it is carried by others, r.r/. by the physical 
scicnciis. Properly, of course, the word “ science ** simply 
means knowledge; it is by a conventional use of 
language that wc restrict the word,«is wc ordinarily do, 
to Specialised knowh^lgc in a single department. When 
Hegel uses the Gorman word for science — WisBeyiBchaft 
— there is no corresponding restriction. AhSl is hot 
Hegel jiistitied / If partial knowledge ought to be 
studied, is there not room for one who shall cultivate 
knowledge as a whole ? Knowledge as a whole, or 
reality as a whole — we may use either form of words 
without change of meaning; or are wc prepared to fall 
back upon the de.spised groping of the Platonic dia- 
logues, and^.^pposc that one kind of knowledge deals 
not with Ipdity but with the unreal? It i8|piore 
fashionable, nowadays to suppose that a reality exists 
wiUi which knowledge cannot enter into any relation. 
Whethei^this is wiser than the other oneside^eiS may 
be questioned. Hegel will vigorously deny its w&dom. 
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The philosofdier, then, studying knowledge or reality as 
a whole, will inquiie whether there are assumptions 
made by the special sciences — what these are — within 
what limits they hold good. This is no part of tho 
work of special science. So long as in practice it 
respects its proper limits — ^and it usually though not 
always succeeds in doing that — a special science may 
live and do good service without ever being distinctly 
conscious of the qualifications which ought to be under- 
stood when its results arc stated. Knowledge is like a 
sum in arithmetic worketl out to several points of deci- 
malH. The special science is a schoolboy who usually 
is content to gi*t twf) or three decimal figures and then 
stop. If he is ill an ambitious mood, however, ho will 
work to twenty or thirty figuroH— going far beyond 
what his data warrant. Philosophy claims to be an 
expert, carrying the sum exactly as far os it ought to 
go, and knowing precisely why the calculation has to 
stop at a particular figure. 

It may still be doubted whether we shall gain any- 
thing by discussing the absoluto reality in abstract 
terms. Are there not many kinds of reality which 
have nothing to do witli each other f Here we notice 
another of the jMJCuliarities of Hegel. He is a inonist. 
He does not believe in different kinds of reality, so 
distinct that we cannot bring them together. Being 
an idealist, he that the nature of thought or of 

knowledge gives us our most reliablij cluqjio the nature 
of reality ; and his friends may further that two 
wholly distinct realities, if they came to be known, 
would rend the unity of conscioasness. For good or 
for <?W1, Hegel defines reality (and thought) in the 
ab^j^ci And the conceptions of the Ileal which he 
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builds up in his Logic he carries with him when he 
proposes to expound special aspects of the known 
Reality, as in nature, or as in ^Esthetics or Ethics 
or Religion, Dualism is repudiated and protested 
against; at the same time, duality — in subordination 
to unity, and as a means of manifesting or realising 
unity — is asserted everywhere. 

The great man who presented these thoughts on the 
boldest scale to the modem world — or indeed to any 
period of the world’s history, ancient or modem — has 
little purely biographical interest attaching to his life 
and character. Even when he is caught up in tho 
current of notable and tragic events — even when 
Napoleon wins a battle within sight of the philo- 
sopher’s study and within earshot of his lecture-i*oom — 
the thing is accidental and external to him. Its effects 
cannot modify though they may pciplcx or delay his 
tme development. In the history of a thinker the 
landmarks are ideas; his boldest and most thrilling 
deeds are books or lectures. What is true of thinkers 
in contrast to men of action is pre-eminently true of 
Hegel among all tlie race of thinkers. He seeks to 
reduce reality not merely to tlie form of subjectivity as 
thought, but to the form of intellect as logical thought. 
Knowledge on his view gi-asps the Absolute ; nothing 
eludes knowledge. Goodness and beauty arc existences 
to which the principles of knowledge or of thought 
afford a clue ; and the supreme interest of beauty and 
goodness is to aflbrd help in the development fof in- 
telligence. We believe, therefore, that we shall do most 
justice to our subject by dealing mainly with Hegelian- 
ism, mentioning as regards Hegel only what may afford 
a chronology of his works and make his position intel- 
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^legible — so far as one can do this in a compeud — when 
we compare him with his predecessors and with his 
principal British disciples. Even during his life his 
idiosyncrasy counted for little. Other men have swayed 
their time by the charm or the force of their per- 
sonality; Hegel’s overmastering desire was to bo an 
impersonal servant of tlie Idea — in more familiar 
language, a servant of [abstract] truth. It was indeed 
Hegel's belief that no one in effect achieves more or 
achieves less than what his thoughts entitle him to. 
Form on ultimate analj’sis appears to be part of the 
content; that favourite distinction melts, like all 
others, in the Hegelian laboratoiy. When the same 
thoughts aix' lield to move society differently as in- 
terpreted by a different charact(U‘, Hegel judges that 
they arc not the same, but modifi('d in exfict proportion 
to the difference in their <‘ttects. An “ edifying ” philo- 
sophy was his pet aversion; and wo may safely say 
that no man ever liandled such lofty themes in so con- 
sistently and coldly scientific a spirit We never feel 
the beat of a heart in his writings — only the pulse of 
thought. A manual of the Differential Calculus will 
appear a warm and sentimental treatise when compared 
with the inercilcas pages in which Hegel anatomises 
11)0 soul of man or the nature of the Blessod God. 
Nothing that he has said will, by thb manner of his 
saying it, make any one the braver for reading it or the 
better for remembering it The pliilosopher has almost 
if not altogether eaten out the man. Thus, if much of 
what we say seems to deal with philosophy rather than 
with Hegelianism or with Hegel, let us remember that 
H«|gel is the philosopher par excellence — the man in- 
tenjited in truth, in all truth, in nothing but truth, or 
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interested in other experiences simply as phases in the. 
intellectual search for truth. Moreover, Hegelianisi^ 
is certainly not yet a dead doctrine or a spent force. 
We are not building a cenotaph in honour of one greai. 
man. We are introducing the reader to a fortress 
thought, now perhaps somewhat decayed, or at leao^. 
reported to be so, but still inhabited by living meit 
and hard fighters. 



CHAPTER II 

Preliminary Outline 

What is stated here nnist be le'ganh^d os purely pro- 
visional It does not follow the line of any f)f Hegelfl 
own statements, and, if accepted, mn«t be taken uixm 
trust. It is an edbrt to express the loading thoughts of 
Hegel so as to make them, if not intelligible, yet some- 
what less unintelligible to the beginner. 

We shall treat his main positions as a progressively 
unfolded doctrine of tho Absolute. Or, to use less 
alanning language, we shall regard them as progressive 
definitions of the nature of what is njal. Wo throw to 
the front a belief which we regard as deeply character-, 
istic of Hegel, namely, 

L Reality is a system. W'e might apj)roach the same 
thought by fwxying tliat reality is conceived as a unity 
— or that there is a unity divined in all existence. 
That is indeed a belief characteristic of Hegel, but it 
seems well from the very iirni to emphasise his opposi- 
tion to Pantheism of the ordinaiy typa Ordinary 
pwtheists hold unity W oe iinpurtant and difference 
trivial ; they regard unity as an objective fact, but 
4ifference as a mere human fiction. It is not so with 
flegel. To him, existence is neces.siirily revealed not 
mnqijply as a ilnity, but as a unity of distinguished and 
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related parts — in short, as a system. We may add thal 
reality is^ntei’preted as a system of the highest kind— 
an organism and more than an organism. The whole is 
believed to imply every part, and every part is believed 
to imply the whole. Or. again — ^more briefly, if le» 
significantly — every part implies every other part. 

“Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the cranniea, 

1 hold you here, root and all, in niy hand, 

Little Sower — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

1 flboiild know what God and man is.” 

This is very far from our ordinary common-sense way 
of conceiving reality, and it may be asked how Hegel 
dares to make such an assuntption. He is not greatly 
concenied to justify himself to the startled beginner. 
Ho lived in an age of proud idealist speculations, and 
was more interested in comparing his own type of 
philosophy witli rival systems, than in laying bare to 
the plain man the approaches to wisdom. One answer 
indeed he offers, but a formidable one ; he tells us that 
tile final justification of his system is to be found by 
working through it as a Tvhole. If yoo will (and can) 
follow him, ho will show you a place for everything, 
and everything in its place, and he will show you that 
each pigeonhole must be added in its turn to round off 
tliose which have gone before. And surely this answer 
is sufficient, if it be true ; but it is not available for 'a 
preliminary survey. In anticipation of fuller epitomes ' 
yet to be given, we may say that it is unquestiqjjj^ahiy 
from the nature of Thoiujht Hegel derives his belief in 
the systematic character of the Real. “ To think,” bb^ , 
Sir William Hamilton, ‘‘ is to condition, to relate 
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2lescripiiou of thought wliich Hamilton seemed to re- 
gard as seriously damaging the pretensions of thought 
to represent reality. But why ? Why must we assume 
that reality is a contingent plurality rather than a 
systematic unity? Above all, why should we do so 
when our own thought forces us in the opposite direc- 
tion ? Its relating activity, if finished, must give us a 
system of absolute and complete determination, such as 
Hegel aflirniH that we already can recognise in the 
nature of reality. If our minds necessarily evolve 
certain beliefs when engaged in their task of thinking 
— ^if, e.jf., they compel us to regard reality as a system, 
or else to alMuidoii cognition altogether — is not that 
a full proof of the validity of such Udief ? Do not 
cousidemtions like tliese establish the thesis with which 
we arc dealing ? 

Even physical science drops hints of a similar bear- 
ing. Has not the spectroscope proved that in distant 
stars — where Mill thought it highly questionable 
whether tw^o and tw’O would not make five — the same 
chemical elements arc at w^ork which we know in 
our lalxjratories ? Thus already a science 

verifies the asBumptioii of unity and reason even in 
the material cosmos. 

A favourite example with Hegel himself is that of 
the magnet. If we approach its study with mechanical 
prejudices in our minds, urc shall aissume that the 
magnet is due to composition, and we may propose 
to break it in tvro and divide it, one ot us keeping 
, the north pole and one the south. Bui the magnet, 
material as it is, refuses to be thus divided into con- 
atituent fragments. Each portion is a whole; eacli 
turns out to possess both u north pole and a south. 
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The question between Hegel and his adversaries may 
be formulated thus — which is the truer type of the 
constitution of the real universe, a heap of stones or 
a magnet?^ Or— to go one step further — a heap of 
stones, or a living organism ? Or — again a step fur- 
ther — matter, or thought ? 

For it is not to be supposed that Hegel is mainly 
occupied with the material universe. His Encyclo- 
pedia is, or seems to be, divided into three regions — a 
world of thought (Logic) ; a world of reality, in some 
sense or other estranged from thought (Nature) ; and 
a world of reality consciously penetrated by thought 
(Spirit). That division, however, is characteristically 
hard and obscure, and a learner wdll be wise to post- 
pone his study of it until a later stage. It is more 
important now to understand in general terms that 
the system of reality to which Hegel points us is 
absolute and all-inclusive. God, if He exists, must 
bo placed in it, or, better perhaps, must be revealed 
througli it. To be aloof from it would be to fall out 
of reality altogether. Hegel might have adopted the 
phrase with which the Agnostic young lady once 
startled the author of The Epic of Hades — ** There is 
nowhere else.” Pasitively, tliis all-inclusive sweep of 
the system of reality implies that Hegel must find a 
place within it for the spiritual interests of mankind. 
Morality and religion must be parts of reality, no 1<^' 
than matter or force. This is the moving interest^ 
tlie case of the moiv earnest minds who adhere to 

^This is not the only uor tlie main reason why Hegel's ** Notion'* f 
has sometimes been rendered “Polarity.” The opposUion (in unity) of 
pole and pole is a still more precious parable in the opinion of HegePs 
disciples. 
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tlie Hegelian system — ^men like the late T. H. Gt*cen. 
They believe that, in defending the reality of ordinary 
knowledge, or the trustworthiness of thought, they 
are helping to fight the one great battle of belief 
against the spirit of denial. In the English-speaking 
world, we are accustomed to alliances between an 
Agnostic philosophy and a religious faith. It is im- 
portant to liave the opposite view thrust even sharply 
on our notice. It is well to remind ourselves that 
there are capable thinket^s who regard any such alli- 
ance as a piece of intellectual cowardice, or a covert 
treason. 

In th(‘ sense in which we have explained it, and oh 
'inderstocKl by Hegel, reality is not something aloof 
’ ought, but say no more) inclucles in itself 
M^'tonniuations or categories by which the 
•an mi fit grasps its knowledge — these also are 
Jities. Hence we may profitably ri'sgard Hcgels 
w of reality a.s an extension of Kant's view of 
thought. So far iis Kant furnished a positive refuta- 
i of Humes positions, we may say that it consisted 
one special point. Hume had practically affirmed 
tl»at serpienco was a reality, while causation was no- 
thing but a subjective fiction, the fruit of association. 
Kant showed — l)y a new mode of treatment involving a 
deeper analysis of subjectivity — that it was impossible 
to explain the consciovmem of sequence without im- 
plying a consciomnesH (explicit or implicit) of that 
ideal bond of union Iwlween sequent plumoinena which 
We know as tlm law of causation. Apart from that, 
Kant showed, human knowledge would be a rope of 
sand. A coascious series must be more than a series. 
It rests on a unity — subjectively, the unity of the 
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conscious Self ; objectively, the unity of causal process^ 
reciprocally determining eiiich other. (Thus, be it 
noted, tluj unity, even according to Kant, develops into 
a sort of system.) Accordingly, human knowledge is 
revealed us a web of necessary relations. Sequence 
and necessary caus^tl connexion, things which treated 
objectively seem to be totally different assertions, turn 
out to be nothing else than different sides of the same 
set of facts when we study them by the new methods 
of the Critical Philosophy. The natural result is that, 
I if wo believe in sequence, we must also l^elieve in 
causation. In Kant this position is evacuated of mean- 
ing by the deeper and subtler agno.sticism which he 
puts in the place of Hume's ; but Hegel bids us be in 
eaniest >vith Kant's result. The difference between 
Kant’s and Hegel’s ideas of system appears further 
when we pass on to higher determinations of outward 
reality than tnechntUM/n, According <0 Kant, we can- 
\ not study orYfuniffniH without conceiving them as 
. unities moultled i)y [purpose, or] “ tiual enuse.” Every 
plant or animal is an cud to itself. It persists as a 
unity through changes — seeking its own continuance 
and the continuance of its sj)ecie.s. It is some- 
thing quite dilfereiit from a mechanical compound of 
parts. Rut Kant thinks we must bear in mind that 
we have not such .support for our ideas of teleological 
nature as for our ideas of mechauit»m.^ The inechaiucal 
1 sequence of natural pbenomena is the niter 490 of 
human self-consciousness; teleological nature is an 

* It is inooinpi'iilu'D.sihlo that TouTiysfuj's in the eraauied 

wall should ever In* found «|iior<Hl in relation to KatU's limited world 
of tnei'hi)ui8iii,s. Dr. E. Caii\l quotas it aa we have done [Heodt 
I>. 180 ). 
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unverified shadow of mind somehow projected into 
the world of mechanism. 

“God iniglit have made ihi* earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

[llie oak tree and the cedar tree,] 

Without a flower at all !'’ 

It lies in the very nature of things that, if wo are 
to be conscious of sequence, we must recognise enusa- 
tion. It does not lie iu the nature of things that, if we 
are ourselves to be conscious or self-conscibus beings, 
we should discover organisms os well as mechanisniH 
around us. They arc, os Mr. Glailstone styled FarneHH 
contribution to tlic Kilmainham treaty, a horn (Vmivrc. 
They aix? a fifths wheel to nature’s coach. In contrast 
with these views of Kant’s, Hegel se(‘kM (l>y methods 
which we shall prosentlj' indiciite) to verify all the 
principal cattjgories of human thought as lx‘ing bound 
up with the simplest exercise of self-consciousness. 
Meantime let us notice some features of this idea of 
system. 

Firsts the idea, if it can be vindiaited, offers the 
highest kind of verification for each particular thought. 
Empiricism rests every truth on the authority of some 
one fact of experience or some cr;lh*etion of such 
facts. Intuitionalism appeals to the s(mse of suhjeetix e 
necessity — strong for tlu,»se in whom it exists — power- 
less to convince oihet^i, and attaching to hallucinations 
as strongly os to the axioms of mailnunaties or the 
elementary truths of morala Idealism, on th(! contrary, 
lippeals to the coherence of the whole. Every part 
supports every other part. If you think at all, you 
must accept whatever is shown to be involv<jd in the 
connected system of the great thought of reality. 
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Secondly y the idea is not overfavourable to belief in 
Free Will Tlio case is not perfectly clear. We shall 
ar{(uo hereafter tliat Hegers thoughts leave room for 
libertarianism; but his British followers have gone 
strongly against it; and we cannot deny that, in sup- 
port of their choice, they may plausibly appeal to this 
master thought or ^leep foundation of the Hegelian 
philosophy, the thouglit of a connected system. 

Thinllyy the idea is favoumblc to optimism. All is 
of one piece, and the wliole is g(K)d/* as the author of 
Grm-evhvrfit use<l to insist.^ It peiph^xes one to olwerve 
how effortless the optimism of a good Hegelian appears. 
Ho might say with an optimist of a very different 
school, Walt Whitman, “ No array of terms can say liow 
much I am at ])eac<j abfiui Ooil and about death ” To 
the strength of his logic — his mere logic — tears and 
bloofl and sins are negligible i|uautities. 

Fourfhlif, the idea if strictly interpreted is fatal to 
the idea of Sujwrnalural Revelation ; — there m nowhere 
else. We do not assert that it is fatal to belief in 
Divine personality. On that gnat ([Utistion, as on 
many othei's, Hegel himself .seems to l>c ambiguous, 
and his followers may jdausibly claim support from 
him for opposite conclusions. But lie is more plainly 
hostile to the idea of revelation or redemption. The 
idea of system, ns he states it and works it out, seems 
io involve a colos-sal and remorsi lesB naturalism (of 
reason, not of matter), which is totally incompatible 
with any fonu of the Christian Church’s faith in Jesus 
Christ. Hegel hiin.self porhap,s veils this conlthsion, 
at least for the mi»Ht part ; but we agree with his 
distinguislied student, Dr. £. Caird, in holding that 

* The phrase is at least as old as Rousseau. 
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Hegel's principles in regard to religion involve con- 
clusions beyond those generally recognised, or — perhaps 
— ^generally contained, in his utterances. But to this 
point we return later. 

Having said so much, it may be well to add that 
the present UTiter regards this conception of system 
as the deepest, the mast suggestive, and probably the 
most solid tiling in Hegel. All metaphysics — ie. all 
sustained thinking in its ultimate phases — brings us 
face to face wdth some such conception of reality. If 
there are limits to the possibility of maintaining or 
developing the tbouglit in question, these arc limits to 
human reason. Instead of asking whether such an 
affii-niation tnie to fact, we must rath«*.r ask, In 
what sense it is true ? or, under wliat limits ? 

II. Reality is a grudctl system. 

So far we have learned tJiat, in the system of reality, 
as conceived by Hegel, all parts arc justified. For all 
are needed ; they arc all integral, organic. Wc must 
now add that all are not equally important. While 
they are alike Justified, they arc not pi'ihajm justified 
in equed measure. Tliey stand to each otlier in rela- 
tion of superiority and inferiority. In the Logic, 
this gmuping refers to ditterent (lioughts; — though 
we must remember that, even in the Logic, the 
thoughts refer to reality ; they are definitions of the 
Real (constituting together .somehow^ one great defini- 
tion). In the Philosophy of Nature and Philompliy 
of Spirit, the grouping refers explicitly to dilil^rent 
phases of objective reality. In the two latter, the 
meaning see?rfs — perhaps only from custom — more 
readily intelligible. It is the grouping of the Logic, 
however, which Professor Andrew Seth seems to have 
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in view when ho praincs the grading of categories' ns 
Hegclfl greatest achievement, Dr. Seth's able pupil, 
Dr. Mcllone, c^jnciirring with him. Primarily, such 
grading seems to imply that the earlier deiinitiems of 
reality vanish as false or inadequate, while the later 
ones — or possibly only the very latest of all — hold the 
field as ade(|iiatc to the facts. Reality is not bare 
being in the abstract ; reality is “ the Notion " or “ the 
Idea " — i.e. reality is a grand coherent system of unity 
preserved in and fulfilled through diflerences. Wo are 
confirmed in supposing that Hegel takes this view, 
acconling to whicli lower " categories,'* once seen to be 
lower, are done with, when we learn that the earlier 
cat(‘gorieH arc represented by their successors. Tlieir 
life-blood ])asseH into their eonijuerors ; they live on, 
tran.smut<^d into higlun* forms of life. Why then 
secure them a He[)arate existence at all, even at an 
inferior grade Plainly, they may apply in a special 
sense to a part of the real. There may l)e a section or 
department of reality within wdiich they are peculiarly 
appropriate. Wo find, accordingly, that in the world 
of our knowledge and experience, mechanism survive.s 
alongside of teleology, and the chemical substance 
alongside of the psychical or ideal subject. Part of 
Hegers wisdom is to point out that we ought to 
apply jncchanical or (rliemical categories to appropriate 
phenomena, while passing to higher categories for 
teleological or spiritual facts. (Concurrently with this, 
however, we must keep in mind that, according to 
Hegel, not the smallest fragment of realit^can be 
finally or fully explained except by the highest cate- 
gories (“ Flower in the cranni<^ w’oll "). If anything 
in tlic universe were mere meclianism or mere dead 
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ifiHiter, Hegol would despair of God and of the 
spiritual life of man. The plain working: category of 
the lower ranges of thought leads somewhere to con- 
tradiction; and the contmdiction pashes us onwards 
and upwards. This grading of categories periuits 
Hegel and Hegelians to treat much current opinion 
as ** true in a sense/* or “ time from a certain point of 
view/* but “in a deeper sense false.” It provides 
further that we shouhl arrange all catagories in a 
certain orderl}^ sequence. We do not pass dirt^ctly to 
the highest, when a lower form of Hionght r<'\'eals its 
limitations; we try the next in order — the limitation 
detected is supposed to force us prc'cisoly into tlu; next 
phase of thought. 

If coexistent parts of the syst<?m of reality are 
successive singes in our conception of the whole, still 
we must not think that this succession has primarily 
anything to do with time. When the philosopliy of 
Spirit introduces us to the study of history, wo find 
the categories taken up one after anotlu*r at sucfa'ssivo 
I)<ii*iods — partly in the history of mankind as a race,, 
more clearly in the history philosophies, or* — the 
two statements have the same nif aning for ffcgel — of 
jjJiilmophy, In themselves, or in the Loylv, thoughts 
cannot be temporally prior and posterior. As well in- 
quire whether the north pole of a magnet is cause of 
its south pole I One thought ideally implies the othf i* 
— makes room for it — passes into it — always ideally. 

A special .source of perplexity is Ilegcrs habit of 
returning upon a lower category whenever h^• finds it 
convenient to do so. If the categories an* successive 
definitions of the universe of reality, we expect that 
we shall he. done with the lower category (nl least as 
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applied to the rchoh of things) when we reach the 
higher — the higher, which ex hypothesi includes in itself 
all that was tnie in the lower. But Hegel pays no 
respect to any such inference. His {)oint of view is 
briefly cletined in his writings (against Spinoza or 
equally against Schelling) as a Ix^lief that reality is 
“ not [a] substance but [a] subject.’' Yet he astonishes 
his rcadi*r by treating reality again and again as 
“substance,” even after the deHnition “subject” has 
been announced and argued for. It is as if he defined 
reality as “substance” q*ni real, natural, material, and 
as “subjoct” qna. ideal. Instead of “not substance but 
subject,” ho seems to allow himself now to atfinn “not 
only substance but also subject.” He seems to perceive 
no distinction between these two formulas, Tliis is a 
specimen of the extraordinary and licentious logical 
laxity wliich we find in Hegtd side hy side with much 
delicate and ev(ni hair-splitting work. Wluit do we 
gain by arranging the categories in a fixed order (as 
definitions of tlie real whrde) if tliey not merely sur\'ive 
in their children but walk as glu)sts r The precedence 
is not much more serious than that observed in walking 
out of a drawing-rcx)m at a clinner party. Some go 
sooner, others later; but all go to the same tabic. 
Successive phases in Hegel are co-oi'dinalc aspects, and 
co-ordinate aspects are successive phases. He who 
supersedes another is before very long himself super- 
seded. Docs the mere order in which the phases occur 
matter very much? Taking everything together — 
remembering that (1 ) the lower category doe%not fully 
explain even its own department, and that (2) the lower 
category may l )0 called on when convenient to explain 
features in the highest departuH?nt — one doubts whether 
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degel's apparatus of grading is much l)ctter than 
sleight-of-hand. He may not have tricked us over it, 
but he has secured to himself e.vcry facility for doing 
so. Hogel imperils his profound conception of ivality 
as a system when ho seeks to justify it in this fashion. 
And yet we shall netMi some such grading — we may 
say, if "we like, some such evolution; but >vc must re- 
member that the Hegelian evolution is not an evolution 
in time. 

Hegel shows us therefore differeut thoughis passing 
into each other in a bewildering processimi. “ At last 
they heard the fairy say *Att(*ntion, childnm. Arc 
you never going to look at me again f . They 
looked, — and both of them cried out at once, * Oh, wlio 
are you after all T * You are our dear Mrs. Doasyou- 
wouldl>edoneby * — ‘ No, you arc g(K>d Mrs. lledon(*byas- 
you<lid; but you are grown (juite beautiful now'.* ‘To 
you,* said the fuiiy, ‘ but look again.’ ‘ You are Mother 
Cary,* said Tom, in a very low, solemn voice ; for he hail 
found out something which inmle liiin very happy, and 
yet frightened him more than all he had ever seen. 

‘ But you are grown (piite young aguiu.’ ‘ To you,* said 
the fairy. ‘ Look again.* , . . And when they looked 
she was neither of them, and yet all of them at once.” 
Hegel, too, has a magic show; and he is the fairy wdio 
says from time to time, Lo<yk arjaiv} Or Hegel is like 
a crystal gazer. Tlie ordinary eye can see nothing 
where he looks ; but he repoits to us the whole universe 
in miniature. Or Hegel is like Hamlet studying the 

* Kiogstley’s Wafrr BM^h . — This jArablc muist not ha tak#*n in the 
iienec of ordinary rantliciam. The various thoti;^lith {for are not 

merely identical but differeut, and their differences rw|nirc u« to take 
them in a certain fixed order. 
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clouds. “Do you see yonder cloud, that’s almost in 
shape of a camel ? By the mass, and *tis like a camel 
indeed. — Methinks it is like a weasel. — It is backed 
like a weasel. — Or, like a whale ? — V'ery like a M'hale 
. . . (They foed me to the top of my bent).” Tlie seer 
comptds one to recognise the shapes that he reports. 
He forces upon us each identilication that his nimbler 
fancy arrives at. Till he tolil us of them, we should 
never have framed any such thoughts. Or Ilogers 
systeni is like a kaleidoscofn? — a very colourless ka^ido- 
Hcope, peopled by the living atoms of pure thought. 
A turn and another turn and another turn give us un- 
expected reanvingeincnts. According to IL^gel, there is 
no one who turns the machine — Hegid liiniself would 
bo shocked at (he thought of doing so — how dare he 
thrust his own subjective opinions into such high and 
holy company? The macliino is self moves]; there is 
a spirit in it ; its name is Thought or tlie Uiiiv^erse. By 
their own necessity — and in a definite sei^ueuco — the 
patterns rearmnge th('rnselve.s and melt into each other. 

A further conseejuenco of Hegel s method is tlmt, 
while we aflirm tlie different phases as coexistent 
aspects, we are never able to bring them together. 
Thus, r.f/.,he cannot tell us what we derive respectively 
from ethics and from fe.sthetic8. Each has its place; 
each jdelds its place. The monotonous alternation of 
praise and blame never pauses. There are no results 
in any department which are not at the meiuy of a 
slightly deeper analy.sis. 

Or, if there is any qualification to be attaclkd to this 
statement, it must refer to the highest stage in philosophy 
— that “absolute knowledge” which closes alike the 
rhenomnoloyy and the Encydojmlia. So for, Hegel 
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lias introduced us to nothing definitive. For a moment 
it might seem tliat we had a rock to build on ; the next 
moment Hegel had proved that our supposed rock was 
the usual old quicksand. But where docs Hogel him- 
self stand ? From what point of view can he work, if 
no point of view htis more than evanescent validity ? 
It is like tlio endeavour to apply the historic metho<i 
to ones self. Even the most convinced advocate of re- 
lativity and limitation in man’s moral outlook must 
hesitate to handle his own Ixdiefs and principles upon 
historic mctJiods. For himself, })is beliefs must be 
ultimate. He knows tiuit they arc only an approxi- 
mation; but, being a limited and finite mind, he is 
compelled ordinarily to suppress that consideration. 
Abmlute knoivUfhje is the one iiortion of Hegel’s system 
which does not pass away. While o(her parts seem to 
be stages in appearance,” this, which has no master 
over it, looks like “ reality.” Hero we find one of the 
gi’avest arguments in support of the opinion that 
Hegers position is Pantlieistic. Other things are and 
are not; this is and abules — this vision of perfected 
logical insight, without beauty or love or goodness — 
this unclothed skeleton of abstract sj^stom. 

Probably Hegel takes pleasure in rt'garding reality 
os a sequence of plia.ses lK.‘cause in this way he seems 
better abh? to vindicate its unity. As long as one is 
dealing with co-ordinate aspects, th(’ unity of the Real 
seems little woiv than a name. Like the tliijig-with- 
many-qualities, like the Substance which, accojding to 
Agnosticism, is unknown, though every on*? of iLs many 
attributes may b(5 known, reality is left ununified wdien 
we affirm rminy aspects in one Real. We have done 
nothing more than contradict oui’selves, or render cx- 
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plicit the antinomy which is implicitly present every- 
where. If, on the other liand, aspect yields to aspect 
or passes into aspect, then unity is safe. The trans- 
formations of the Notion,^ in the coarse of its ideal 
evolution, provide equally for unity and for difference. 
If we reject this ingenious suggestion and fall back 
upon co-ordinate aspects, we ought to recognise wlmt 
we are doing. Wo are setting limits to the human 
mind. Wo are recognising that for us it is impossible 
fully to solve the problems constituted by the nature 
of our thought. Our thought relates to each other a 
group of aspects which wo know or helifve to be unified 
in the Absolute ; but — unless by some tric^k like Hegel’s 
— we cannot expound this unity from our standing- 
ground as finite intelligences. 

This idea of successive phases really involves the 
next point, namely, Hegel’s principle of progress by 
contradiction. For the phases exclude each other. 
W'hen one comes, another goes. Tliose at two re- 
moves may resemble each other (thougli of coui'se they 
likewise dificr); exclusion — .sharp exclusion — ^is the 
only relation conceived or permitted between adjacent 
phases. 

111. Reality is a system, or a union, or a unity 
of opposites. Sometimes this is proved by showing 
one phase pass into its contradictory ; at other times 
proof is offered that the thing as it stands is sef/- 
contradictory. The latter is the more formidable argu- 
ment ; the fonner is Hegel’s favourite method of state- 
ment. In discovering this alleged law, He^l thinks 
that he has put his finger upon the very pulse of 
reality. It is in the light of this supposed law Hiat he 
* See below. 
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feels able to reconstruct the univerae in a system of a 
priori ” [i.e. necessary] thought — he uses the phrase at 
times. Once again wo must recognise tliat even here 
Hegel is not the solemn triAer whom the vulgar take 
him to be. Most of us are ignorant of the contra- 
dictions that lurk in our thought — as ignorant as the 
men of Athens were in the days of Socrates. Kant 
has taught us that, wherever Tin)e and Sj^iicc arc ruling 
**fonn.s” of perception, there we shall encounter con- 
tradictions. Every jmii refers us for an explanation 
of it to other parts; and the process is endless; wc 
can never reach a whole, and, until wc do, we seem to 
have reached notliing. Hegel proposes not merely to 
generalise contradiction as signiticani of the finite — a 
conception piissibly wider than the material world of 
Time and Space, — he takes contradiction to ha the tnove- 
ment of the Absolute. If science as ordinarily studied 
under conditions of Time and Space fails to satisfy 
the mind — if finite explanations fail us — must wo not 
supplement them by the speculative ^ explanations 
which philosophy supplies ? We must grasp lx)th 
explanations as one system or one process. We must 
conceive finite nature, with all its contradictions, as the 
expression of absolute thought or reasoti, yet as the 
opposite of absolute reason ; and we must conceive that 
absolute thought fulfils itself by constantly passing into 
the finite and constantly rising above it. To Hegel, 
therefore, contradiction is not merely the law of the 
finite but the law of the al>soluie. The latter contra- 
dicts itself by producing the finite, and the finite, urged 
by the burden of its own contradictions, ultimately 

* Almost entirely a term of praise. It cloff* not imply among llageJiAus 
less certainty in the result, but more capa^uty in the nieUiud. 
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returns in thought [i.e. in man, or — in Hegel this is 
almost an equivalent — in pliilosophy] to the repose of 
the Absolute. The contradiction, if never healed, is 
always healing — it is not Hegel who believes in the 
'‘imbecility” of a “reason” which makes opposite 
assertions and then sits down in despair and cries out 
for “ faith.” If alway.s with us, but yet always healing, 
contradiction upon a large view (it is claimed) may be 
described as always healed. 

“ For an yc hoaid a music like enoiv 
Tliey artj Imilding seeing the city is built 
To music, therefore never built at all, 

And therefore built fur ever.”* 

When you paint a figure portrait, you give it a back- 
ground — perhaps a conventional rod curtain or a vaguer 
grey cloud; or perhaps a little bit of pre-Raphaelite 
landscape. Ideally, the whole earth and indeed the 
whole boundless univerHO lies in the background ; but 
you ignore that. Tlic most realistic of artists must 
seU?ct and conventionalise; he is painting one man 
— not the universe. Kant’s method is to bring into 
clearer consciousness the slurred background of know- 
ledge. We live in moments, do we? But every 
moment is a focus of all eternity and all immensity. 
Knowledge is a connecte<lneas bi'tween the fragmentaiy 
“ now ” and the whole of existence. Hegel more boldly 
— and surely also more paradoxically — tries to show 
that “ the insUint grows eternity.” The part is more 
than a i)art — it is a phase or embodiment of the whole. 
Ill the successive transfonnations which it lAdergoes 
in tlie laboratory of thought, it becomes its background. 
Indeed, it becomes everjrthing. It generates the whole 
^ This is precisely the idealist gospel— quantum. 
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UDivBTse of the possible and the actual. For you treat 
it (being a part) as if it were the whole ; and then you 
strike upon limits and upon self-contradictions which 
give you no rest till you know “ wliat God and what 
man is.** The part involves the whole ; this is proved 
since, if you take the part by itself, you treat as a [or 
as the] whole. 

The contradictory nature attributed to thought (or 
to reality) may bo elucidated by the law that the 
knowledge of opposites is the same.^ or by the principle 
of reaction in the historical development of thought. 
But in Hegel it stands alx>ve such helps. We may think 
it a doubtful way of defending the idea of system or 
the idea of gradation. Hegel thinks it a luminous 
certainty, precious for itself independently of its ap- 
plicationa He thinks it gives him a livimj universe 
in contrast to a universe of fossil forms. It is merely 
sensuous thought, or merely subjective thinking, he 
tells us, which confronts things with each other in 
hard isolation. Speculative tliought sees Uie difterences 
vanish in a higher .synthesis u.s fast as they emerge. 
Everything i.s a stage — and a fleeting stage ; nothing 
is more than a stage. Each flashes or flickers into sight 
for a moment, and then is gone. Everything is tnio, 
in a sense, and everything is false from a higlier point 
of view ; and tliere is no possible way of reaching the 
higher truth except by the mediation of lower and 
falser beliets. Truth is the synthesis of all possible 
half-truths. Truth is the result reached when we have 
been tossed from aspect to aspect until we are thrust 
into the very heart of things. If you try to go straiglit 

^ **Thc roUtion to ito oppotite or negative is the one mentUl relation 
out of which a thought cannot he forced.”-'Dr. £. Caird, p. 1C2. 
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to the centre, it evades you. Second thoughts — or 
possibly rather “ third, which are a riper first ” — ore the 
best. First thoughts, simply because they come first, 
cannot possibly be more than a rough one-sided sketch 
of the reality of tilings. The aspects of truth come to 
us in a definite sequence; but finality is impossible, 
unless in absolute philosophy, or perhaps in the totality 
of the process of the universe; and the latter Hegel 
himself niiglit admit is not accessible to human reason 
— only (if God is peiwnal) to the Divine. 

Hegel thinks that he establishes the necesaary con- 
nexion of things by following this rule; or that, by 
means of it, things develop their own inner nature in 
the Hegelian philosophy, which thus fulfils the ideal of 
science strictly so called. Few moderns will admit this 
bold claim. It was Hegels great resource against the 
subjectivity of Schelling, and if we distrust it we regard 
Hegel himself as subjective and arbitrary. In fact, if 
we reject the dialectic, we might describe Hegel as an 
essiiyist. The essayist is one who, without much in- 
ductive gathering of materials, exhibits an unusual 
degree of insight in dealing with commonly known 
facts. When Mr. Bosanquet tells us that “Hegers 
writing” is “attractive chiefly by the force and fresh- 
ness of its detail,” ^ he is praising Hegel as an essayist. 
The distinctive quality of science is a rigorous method. 
Ilcgers dialectic claims to be “scientific” in the highest 
sense; if we reject the claim, we do not necessarily 
reject everything in Hegel, but we i*educe his merits to 
those of one who says various “forcible” anA“ fresh” 
things “ in detail,” as good essayists do. 

And it is hard for us to trust HegeFs “ science.” We 

' HegeVs PhUosqphy of Fine Aii, TraualaWs Preface, p. vi. 
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sure that so great a master of thought can pro- 
duce plausible and impressive reasons ad libitum for 
identifying any A with any B — or again for regarding 
any A as the contradictory of any B. There seems in- 
tolerable laxity in HegeFs view of what constitutes one 
term the negative of its fellow. Just when scientiiio 
rigour was most essential— iust when Hegel, in criticis- 
ing Schelling, felt the need of rigour — he lias flung us 
a brilliant literary paradox. One is teini)tod to transfer 
to Hegel his own parable of the painter who has only 
two colours on his palette. From all the infinitely 
varied and delicately gnided relations of the Real, 
Hegel picks out merely two — bare identity and absolute 
contrast. He does not simply refer existence to these 
two co-ordinates, but treats diagonal movement alter- 
nately aa horizontal and as perpendicuktr. The law 
of negativity is surely Voratelhmg and not Begriff at 
all. Each negative in Hegel is supposed to bo a definite 
negative and therefore to involve progreas onwanls. 
The logical statement docs not fairly imply this. It 
could yield nothing but a barren alternation of + and — 
signs. Some other force than that of logic must liavc 
fixed the definite direction which thought follows. We 
must indeed remember a further point. Hegel does 
not propose to dispense us from the trouble of studying 
his transitions in detail, although lie names a general 
law. On the contrary, he insists that a system is not 
a system or a science except in its detail. And in 
developing his details he reveals an embarrassing 
fertility of mind; his method never shrinks into a 
schematic formalism as does the method of many of 
his expounders. We may restate then his position as 
affirming objective necessity, based on the contents of 
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any thought, for passing from it to another and a more 
satisfying thought. 

The working out of the alleged principle of contra- 
diction in Hegel is singular. The old logic of con- 
sistency assumes that whatever is self-contradictory is 
self-refuted or self-condemned. This position seems 
to be enthroned once more in the recent writings of 
thinkers who arc or have been Hegelians — Mr. Bradley 
and Professor Iloycc. Mr. MTaggart, again, with his 
usual effort to rationalise Hegel [for the “ understand- 
ing**?] insists that even Hegel himself is faithful to 
the test. There woidd he contradiction, if no “ higher 
unity ’* emerged as the deeper truth, reconciling seem- 
ing opposition; it emerges, however, and staves off* 
tlie deadlock. Popular opinion goes to the opposite 
extreme from Mr, M‘Taggart, thinking of Hegel as the 
man who legitimated contradiction, and hailed it as the 
native law of thought. Here, as so often both >'iew'S 
seem to be right. Here, as in so many other cases, 
Hegel meets the “ Either — or of the ordinary conscious- 
ness ** with a supercilious “ Both, if you please.** “ Yes, 
or No ? ’* they ask of him ; he answei-s Fee, and No. 
Things including contradictions do exist. Everytliing 
includes contradictions. But the contradictions are not 
unrelieved ; for evciy thing gives rise to a higher thing, 
where that which at a low'er stage was contradictory is 
shown to us merged in unity. Accordingly, HegePs 
attitude towards the logical test of non-contr^iction is 
rather complex. He does not simply defy it, as is 
generally supposed. He is not frankly faithf\ilHx> it, as 
Mr. M*Taggart boldly contends. What Hegel really 
holds is that, when you discover a contradiction, you 
are forced to regard that in which it inheres as an 
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inferior phase of reality, and that you must discover 
its ptoidmate neighbour in a phase of reality where 
the contradiction in question disappears. Having made 
that discovery, however, you have legitimated both 
phases — they arc co-ordinate aspects t»f the real ; pro- 
vided always you subordinate A to B as lower to 
higher: If Hegel, e.jy., subordinates morality to religion, 
he does not deny morality. He only — as ho supposes 
— sees past it. 

IV. For completeness of statement wc should bo 
bound to introiluce a fourth definition — Reality is the 
work of Them ght. It is undesirable, however, to attempt 
here any deollhg with tliis doctrine of Hegers. The 
position may even bo held that it docs not add any- 
thing fresh to the three affirmations already reviewed 
— R^lity is a system ; Reality is a system of various 
grades; Reality is a system which unites opposites. 
The new position — ^the idealist definition — undoubtedly 
affects the ivay in which Hegel conceives all his affirma- 
tions. For example, it is in the light of Hegers idealist 
view of the real that our second point — reality as a 
graded system — has come under our notice in a different 
and perplexing fonn — reality as serial. While there 
are precedents in antiquity for a doctrine of Idealism, 
the emphasis laid upon thought as a guide to the 
nature of reality is very modern. From Kant in parti- 
cular Hegel inherits the assertion fully developed, yet 
burdened with a sceptical gloss. Kant bolds that the 
world of our knowledge is a creation of thought ; yet 
he thinks it the unreal construction of the thought 
of individual men, all working similarly, Imt none of 
them attaining truth. Hegel seeks to dismiss this 
sceptical interpretation, and to state rea^'ty as being 
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(necessarily) that which thought produces, conceives, or 
apprehends. 

After we have glanced at the teachings of Hegel’s 
idealist forerunners, and after we have given a short 
sketch of liis external life and of the doctrines of his 
British followers, we must proceed to study in detail 
the way in wliich Hegel seeks to make good his view 
of [tlic Absolute, or] Reality. Last of all we must 
seek to deal with the difficulties inherent in the subject. 
Did llegers idealism mean that nothing but thought 
exittis ? Did it mean simply that nothing exists except 
what is in accordance with thought? (“The real is 
the rational ** ; reality is rational and righteous.”) 
Did it mean that nothing exists except thinkers ? Or 
did Hegel attempt in some way to combine two or all 
of these views? These and kindred questions must 
for the present be postponed. They will engage our 
attention later. 



CHAPTER III 

Remoter Antecedents — Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza 

Tue name Idealism carries us Ixick beyond modern philo- 
sophy, by its suggestions and afiinities, if not in strict- 
ness by its personal history. Plato, to whom it points, 
is the father of all idealists, and Hegel more than any 
other modern takes up the task of speculation on the 
grand lines \ipou which Plato and Aristotle worked. 
The very word idea was introduced int) philosophy by 
Plato; and for centuries it was used in tolerably strict 
adherence to his load. Descartes, according to Sir 
William Hamilton,^ broke down that usage for the lirst 
time, and Locke soon after was criticised in England 
because of the novelty attaching both to language and 
thought in his “ new way of ideas.'' Hence it came 
about that ideas, from being eternal and lofty arche- 
t3rpes of all reality, were degraded in Humes philo- 
sophy to the rank of decaying sensations, faintly 
surviving in memory. Hence, too, it has conic about 
that modems are accustomed to associate idealism ^ with 

> R«id, pp. 925, 926. 

* The derivative terms are late of appearing in our laiigiingo. Tlie 
Oxford Dictionary quotes Norris of Demorton for "idealist "—in the 
Platonic sense — but gives ** idealism” as an almost modern importation 
from the French. 
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doctrines like Berkeley’s and in a lesser degree I3ke 
Malebranche’s (if har^y like Fichte’s genuine teach- 
ing) — ^with subjective idealisms that assert the reality 
of minds and deny the reality of jnatter. Kant him- 
self, the father of a new and subtle type of idealism, 
called by him “critical” or “transcendental,” pro- 
pounds something which he regards as a “ refutation of 
idealism ” * in the subjective or Berkeleyan sense ; but 
Kant in his turn is marked with the same nickname by 
Hegel, and has subjective idealism imputed to him,* 
It follows that oppasite tj’pes of thought have been 
described by the same name, and that we may Vofi find 
ourselves at the mercy of perverse associations if jwre 
study Hegel’s “ absolute idealism ” expecting to find in 
it some modification of Berkeley, We may fare better 
if we look for some further unfolding of the thought of 
Plato, 

Plato’s master, Socrates, is praised by Aristotle as 
having introduced the arts of “induction and defini- 
tion,” These methods, however, were applied by 
Socrates in a narrowly if deeply practical spirit ; and 
even in ethics he, the first to call himself “ philosopher,” 
was conscious of being a “ seeker of truth ” rather than 
its possessor.* Thus “philosopher,” like “essay,” though 
it soon became an ambitious and aspiring title, was 

^ In the Critique oj Pure PenHwi, 

® Wallace’s translation of Logic, od. 1, pp. 76, 77— -in contrast with 

absolute idealism *’ — is that the first coinage of the latter term ? Dr. 
Harris {HegeVe Logk, p. 67) tells us that the phrases snbjectiTa 
idealist” and '*objeoti7e idealist” were used by HegAin a review 
article in 1801. 

* Contrast the Preface to HegePs Phaiomenoloffg (p. vi)^ which calls 
oil us to advance to seicnc** or aetmi knowledge and lay aside the old 
name of love for kwn(dedge ” [the amateurishness of such an attitude !]. 
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n&destly intended on its first introduction ; nor should 
we rightly inteiTpret Socrates' modesty as part of his 
irony. Still, face to face with the blindness of tradi- 
tionary custom and the bewilderment caused by its 
decay, Socrates, with all his self-distrust, endeavoui'ed 
to find some clear guiding light of principle. And, over- 
against the arbitrariness and selfishness which he and 
Plato traced in the methods of the Sopliists, ho set up 
the thought of binding rules for the art of luiinan life. 

What Socrates recognised as man's h<^po and his 
need in practical affairs, Plato carried into all tlio 
regions of speculation. He adopted at the same time a 
more positive tone. To trace rationality in the world 
around was not witli him a more postulate or duty of 
the human mind; it was the natural, necessary, trust- 
worthy working of tlmught. Things could be classified 
and defined. It was necessary to classify thorn. Things 
were nothing at all if they did not embody in them- 
selves thoughts— or ideas. One escaped from error to 
truth, from non-being to reality, when one grasped tlio 
idea behind the phenomenon. Sense, no doubt, was as 
shifting and baffling os Heraclitus could assert; but 
sense was not everything. Even in things of sense 
there were ideas, and we could reach them. The thesis 
of the first idealism was very much what Mr. M'Taggart 
regards as the thesis of Hegel's ide^ilism, that ** reality 
is " both “ rational and righteous." ^ The proof of 
Plato's idealism, we may say, is simply this, that things 
will fall naturally into classes ; but the ancient world 
did not ask for proof so hungrily as does tlie moflern 
world. It asked for a satisfactory ariswer to the 
question, Where or what is the Real? 

* Slitditt in ffegclUm Dialectic, p. 120. 
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This philosophy, so roughly indicated, is only^a 
beginning of speculative thought; and Plato left it 
vaguer than he need have done, because the artist in 
him tended to encroach upon the philosopher. More 
strictly, a shortcoming on the speculative field itself is 
the dualistic element in the system. Plato's ideas 
explain much — but not everything. There is an ir- 
rational element blended with them somehow in the 
constitution of reality. By necessity the real always 
falls short of the ideal type. The Platonic doctrine 
of immortality shows us this dualistic element with 
startling plainness. The dualistic strain stands in 
contrast with Hegel's Monism, and perhaps also with 
the character of Hegel's idealism as absolute.^ It may 
be held, however, that Hegel's own doctrine of material 
“contingency" has close affiiiity with Plato's Hera- 
clitean view of sense.* Again, Plato's ideas are prac- 
tically left standing side by side without manifest 
intci'connexion. It is not that Plato failed to see that 
they ought to be connected. As visionary or poet, he 
believed they were related ; as thinker, he could not 
carry out his programme in detail. One thing he never 
tried. Being an ancient and not a modern, he did not 
group the ideas as contents of a divine consciousness. 
This was not done until Neo-Platonism adopted the 
Logos doctrine and passed into contact with Jewish and 
Christian thought ; since then it has been a common- 
place of ancient and modern Christian Platonism. 
When Plato him.self connects the ideas witb^ne an- 

1 LoQie^ 1st ed. of Translation, p. 79 ; compare Mr. M Taggart, as 
above, p. 69. 

* I find this view advanced bj Professor Ritchie, Darvm and 
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Other, or with Theism, it is one of the number, the 
mysterious' “idea of the Good,” which is appealed to 
as somehow explaining the rest, and probably also as 
identical with Deity.^ Moreover, it seems to have been 
a doubtful point with Plato, as afterwards in his school, 
whether there are ideas of artidcial and mean things, or 
of those only which are natural and worthy. Plainly 
the whole doctrine is stated in an imperfect and half- 
poetical form. What it means essentially is the asser- 
tion of a real, permanent, or rational element in things. 
Details pf statement are lacking, or, if present, are 
fanciful and suggestive mthcr than precise. 

Besides his work in formulating a theory of ideas, 
Plato has often been regarded as Hegel’s forerunner in 
some of his details too — particularly in the dialogues 
which contain abstruse discussions upon abstract terms 
of thought, such as the Parmenides and the Sophist} 
The second part of the Parmenides, however — discuss- 
ing the difBculties involved in viewing reality either as 
one or as many — seems merely to offer sceptical and 
negative conclusions. That at least is the lesson which 
lies upon its surface; and one is confirmed in this impres- 
sion by observing that, in the first part of the dialogue, 
Plato seems to be exposing the w'eaknosses of his own 
theory of ideas. The ideas were to stand for the per- 
manent element in phenomena; bi:^t the Parmenides 
argues that, if the phenomena partake of mutability, 
the ideas contained in them must also be affected with 
mutability. Accordingly it is possible to regard the 
dialogue as a mere demurrer, “ What shall we say to 

^ It ifl hardly necessary to observe that moral goodiu-jw is at any 
rate far from prominent in this Platonic idea. 

^ So Hegel himself in the Locfic, Trans., 1st od., |>. 127. 
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all these diflScultiea ? Must we not say that hitherto 
philosophy has failed?” In the Sophist, howeveTt we 
find something like Hegel’s Logic in the discussion 
of not-being. NoUbeing exists — that is the conclusion, 
explaining the possibility of error. Not-being is the 
other of Being and therefore involved in it. Here 
there seems to be something of that positive and con- 
structive albeit paradoxical development of dialectic ” 
whicli distinguishes Hegel fi*om the merely negative or 
sceptical dialectic of Kant. The analysis of the most 
abstract terms of thought, even though it seems to issue 
in contradictions, is supposed none the less to demon- 
strate a connexion binding together different forms. 
Possibly Hegel is right in supposing that the Parmcn^ 
ides also shows Plato advancing along this track. The 
ordinary student will hardly discover that in the Par* 
menides ; but keener vision may read it between the 
lines. 

Another feature of interest in the Sophist is the 
construction of a provisional list of categories — Being, 
Not-being, Rest, Motion, Some and Other. An element 
of not-being (as the other of Being) enters into all. 
To that extent, the different ideeis or categories in 
(]uestion are here connected ; one can hardly say that 
they are arranged in a system. Tiiis list and inter- 
connexion of categories is of interest rather as a 
prophecy of what is to come than as an actual 
achievement. 

When we pass from Plato to Aristotle, we JRm to 
pass from poetry to prose, and from idealism to 
empiricism. The one fact regarding Aristotle which 
has worked its way into the general consciousness is 
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iiis critical attitude towards Plato, and especially to- 
wards Plato’s ideal theory. The ideas (in their lade o{ 
connexion) do not explain but reduplicate reality — or 
rather reduplicate some of its aspects ; change, move- 
ment, life are unthinkable in that frozen world. 
Things of sense are first substances, and things of 
thought are second substances. This, however, is only 
one side of Aristotle ; and, with all that is true and 
pungent here, it is yet his lower side. A different 
view is opened up when wc find that, in his own 
Metaphysics, Aristotle conceives reality as matter 
becoming real by acquiring or passing into form. 
This is an evolutionary philosophy; it may b(5 said 
to find the real in the process of things. And the 
dualism of form and matter, whieli dominated Plato 
and dogged Greek thought, is at h^ast in part broken 
down when we learn that, if not aljolisliod, more 
matter is always on its way to abolition or to trans- 
fomation into a higher typo of being. Nor is the 
dualism absolute even under existing conditions. What 
from one point of view is matter, from another is form. 
Only at the foot of the evolutionary scale have we 
mere matter, just as at the top, in the Divine mind, 
we have pure form. If this seems to modern minds 
tembly in the air, it may suggest to us that there 
was a speculative if not even a poetical element in 
Aristotle as well as in his master. It is not a reasoned 
sj’stem, but it is full of suggestions impossible to 
merely empiricist thought. Add Aristotle’s conception 
of movement to Plato’s conception of ideas as con- 
stituting reality, and you have something very like 
Heel’s Logic. This is the highest side of Aristotle’s 
speculative thought. Midway wc may place his list 
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of categories. This discussion, though it recurs again 
in his “ First Philosophy” or Metaphysics, is conceived 
by Aristotle as a part of Logic, the science peculiarly 
of his own creation. His ten predicaments — Substance, 
Quality, Quantity, Relation, Place, Time, Situation, 
Condition, Action, Passion — are simply arranged along- 
side each other in a business-like M^ay at the dictation 
of experience. They rise in importance when we con- 
sider their inllueiice on Kant and through him on 
Hegel. 

When free speculation revived, or began to revive, 
with Descartes, a change was instantly manifest. 
Christianity had given the stibject in experience a 
place from whicli he cannot be dislodged ; and there- 
fore the subjective note, in one way or other, rings 
through the whole of our epoch. The Ego is thrown 
to the front: eyo coffilo, rrgo ego Dualism is 

now not a lurking element somehow qualifying the 
real, but the most notable feature of reality. Reality 
is sukstance; but two substances exist — the purely 
active and the purely passive*, — mind and matter. If 
this sounds to modern cai-s more simple and intelligible 
than the conceptions of Plato and Aristotle, that is 
merely because Oartesianism states the modem 2)roblein, 
and moves uj^ui the lines which popular opinion still 
follows. In other words, we ourscives still in a sense 
belong to the Cartesian period, and must confess our 
sensitiveness to tlio thought of Descartes. All ages, 
indeed, must recognise a duality — unless they%iould 
prefer to say a triplicity — in existence. Being and 
thought, nature and spirit, the one and the many, 
stand over-against each other, whether we study the 
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philosophy of ancients or of modems. What is peculi- 
arly Cartesian is to define the contrast by the names 
mind and matter, and to regard the contrast as abso- 
lute. Even in Descartes himself, however, there is the 
suggestion ot a triplicity, softening his fundamental 
dualism. For God is a higher substance than either 
mind or matter; and in one passage Descartes even 
lets fall the pregnant observation that in a sense God 
is the only substance. Still, his main lino of thought 
is that whicli sets up the ** natural dualism ’’ of mind 
and matter, still recognised by “ common sensc.*^ 

When tliought is left confronted by a dualistic oppo- 
site, one or the other clement must give way ; and it is 
not thought tliat will yield. Througlu all hindrances, 
in spite of all kinds of difliculties, thought unwoari(‘dly 
seeks in some sense for unity. Out of Descarteii there- 
fore proceeds Spinoza. There may 1x5 other “ streams 
of tendency ” in the gi*cat Jewish Pantheist, going 
bock to the speculations of his owm race, or to for(5- 
runners in the Pantheistic creed like Vico; but the 
main influence revealed in Inm is surely Cartesian. 
The filiation is plain enough. Distinguish and an- 
tagonise them as you like, still mind and matter are 
obviously connected as well as contrasted in the one 
system of absolute reality ; and the question forces 
itself — liow can they be connected ? Paradox may 1x5 
heaped upon paradox. Animal mind, one of nature s 
awkward intennediate links, may be ruthlessly denied, 
if not by Descartes, by his followers. Go^J may 1x5 
called in to bridge by special machinery the gulf which 
a dualistic type of mind has dug for itself. After a 
time, the strain proves too great; and unity, even 
abstract and exaggerated unity, follows on the assertion 
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of an unresol vod dualism. In Spinoza accordingly -we 
haA^e a mind intoxicated with the thought of unity. 

And yet in Spinoza the unity is little more than a 
name. He asserts it, but, os Hegel would say, does 
not think it. There is one substance, we are told, 
but it breaks up into an infinite number of parallel 
and unconnected attributes, while wo know only two, 
extension and thought. But the difference which sun- 
dered Descartes* world into two warring hemispheres is 
not conjured away by calling the tw'o enemies “ attri- 
butes '* of a single inscrutable substance, nor by appeal- 
ing as constables of the peace to a ghostly band of 
additional attributes, unknown and unknowable, and 
so practically unreal. Further, when we are told that 
each attribute exhibits the whole nature of substance, 
and corresponds in pamllelism to all the rest, Spinoza 
is saying what is (juito true of thought, but quite 
untinie of anjdhing else. Tliought knows extension — 
yes indeed; but that simply implies that thought and 
extension are not on the same level, and are not 
random samples from a crowd. When one criticises 
Spinoza in the light of lx)th Kant and Hegel, one sees 
that his two attributes are the two w^hich make up 
the world of human reality. They are not warring 
hemispheres; they interlock. They are not hemi- 
spheres at all; thought, as Hegel would say, ” over- 
laps ** 1 the world of extended matter, and holds it in 
its own gi'asp. Thought is first and last. It is both 


Logic and Philosophy of Spirit. Only the^middle 
layer of the sandwich contains Philosophy of Mature. 
Thus, with help fi'om Kant, vre see how the ground 


* Often translated for j;roatcr dignity “overreaches**— a somewhat 

(Kid phrase in English, while extremely literal. 
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plan of Hegel’s philosophy emerges as a reform of 
Spinoziam. “Not substance but subject” is Hegel’s 
terse and characteristically difficult way of expressing 
his modification of Spinoza’s standpoint. When you 
take thought as yoi^ clue, you find that reality 
does not break up into an indefinite number of attri- 
butes, — partly known, mostly unknown, and therefore 
not verifiably connected with each other, — but into 
definite, knowable, and related aspects. Hegel believes 
in unity as strongly as Spinoza. But lie insists, os it 
has been wittily exprcs.sed by Erdmann, that the unity 
shall not be a lion’s don, with all the tracks leading 
inward and none outward. You nnist not only show 
that differences presuppose a unity, as of substance. 
You must also show tiiat the unity (as a subject) 
breaks up necessarily into those differences which 
constitute the main outlines of known reality — an 
ambitious but a noble programme for philosophical 
thouglit. 

It may fui'ther be explained that, when writt'rs 
with the Hegelian tinge repudiate Pantheism, they 
need not be taken to imply a doctrine of divine per- 
sonality, or to touch that problem at all. What they 
mean is to repudiate the conception of a substance 
repelling all predicates or attributes, a unity excluding 
all manifoldness, a being with no definite »jualjty. 
Such a view had again and again been put forward 
by the Pantheistic schools of tlu? past as the deop<?st 
view of reality. Hegelian critics rightly consider 
such a view not deep but blank. 



CHAPTER IV 


Proximate Antecedents — Kant, Etc. 

Literatithr. — At large, Dr. E. Caird^s Critical Philosophy of 
Kant ; in brief, Professor A. Seth's Level from Kant to Hegel [out 
of print]. Compare also HegePs Logic^ Eng. Trans., chaps, iii.-v. 

When we turn to consider the closer antecedents of 
speculation, there can be no doubt that the 
head-waters of the stream are to be found in Kant. 
This may well appear strange to us. Kant desired to 
“ prove all things.” Ho hoped to perfect the work of 
criticism, and to preclude what he called — if in a some- 
what special sense — metaphysical “dogmatism,” His 
aim was to define tlic limits and boundaries of possible 
knowledge. Heg(il, on the contrary, does not admit the 
existence of any such limits, and has at least the 
appearance of being bent upon exposition more than 
upon proof. Still, the filiation is no great mysteiy. 
It was not mere recoil or reaction that urged thought 
out of the narrow limits of the Kantian groove into the 
vast ambitions of the Hegelian system. Kant himself 
believed that human thought hod a native and irre- 
pressible tendency to embody itself in gi’eat sp^ilative 
“ ideas of reason.” No other agnostic system has ever 
grappled with the whence and tlie why of metaphysical 
conceptions as Kant has done. No other agnostic 
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sysUm has been so many-sided, so plausible, indeed, so 
reasonable. But. great as he is, Kant is very delicately 
poised. Thought necessarily forces certain conceptions 
upon us ; yet we may be sure, on grounds of thought, 
that these conceptions fail to correspond with reiility. 
The union of two such propositions is surely a forcc<l 
one. Remove the second, and Kant’s position carrii\s 
you nine-tenths of the way towards Hcgels, 

Kant’s own antecedents are not found in Descartes 
or Spinoza so much as in Locke and in Leibniz. The 
working of the critical sjnrit which tests all things is 
indeed discernible in Descartes’ appeal at the outset to 
universal doubt; but his transition from universal 
doubt to universal certainty is all too hurried, aud the 
dogmatic <leduction.s of Spinoza are wholly alien to 
Kant. Like Leibniz an<l Locke, Kant begins with the 
individual mind, the tradition of Leibniz being tlie first 
to influence him. To Leibniz knowledge was an evolu- 
tion of the contents of the individual minrl or monad, 
free from outside interference. It was never in touch 
with a reality beyond itself, though it was so adjusted 
as to mirror or rather to mimic the phases of the 
universe. These beliefs affected Kant chiefly in tlie 
abraded and popularised shape whicli they assumed in 
the philosophy of Leibniz’s disciple Wolf — "the cele- 
brated Wolf,” as Kant calls him. Thought (the thought 
of an individual tliinker) fmxlwea kwhxjhdge out of ilf< 
own resources — this doctrine Kami accepted f)*om the 
Wolfians in youth; and he never quite forsook it. "I’he 
four "attitudes of tliought towards the objective 
world,” which Hegel surveys by way of intrcsiudion 
to his lesser Logic} are — ^three-fourths of them — the 
* Hegel counts three, snbrlivWing the secon'l. 
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attitudes through which Eiint’s mind historie^y 
passed. Here as so often we find great illumination, 
when wc can identify some of the ideal necessities 
traced out by Hegel with historical actualities. The 
“first attitude” of naif confidence in the power of 
thought, which we may identify with Wolf, was given 
up by Kant. It is the natural attitude for an early 
period. No one when he begins thinking is hampered 
with doubts as to tlie reliableness of liis own thoughts. 
In time, however, Kant became the merciless critic of 
Wolf’s dry-as-dust doctrines “ of God, of the world, of 
the soul.” And yet he continued to believe in their 
subjective necessity. Tlie attitude of confident belief 
[in their contfintfi] dropped off, but not the persuasion 
that mind necessarily works in us to these results. 
From one point of view tlie Ideas of Keason may lie 
described as the ghast of the Wolfian philosophy sur- 
viving in Kant’s niaturer sj*stoin. 

At first, however, the negative result came upper- 
mast. Kant saw plainly that it was impossible to 
regard the empty formal process of thought conducted 
by Wolf as leading to material truth ; and to a large 
extent he threw Iiimself into the arms of Lockian 
empiricism. In Locke himself we can observe that 
empiricism is not quite thorough-going; and Dr. E. 
Caird has shown that Kant was never so thoroughly 
at ease in empiricism, or so completely wrapped in 
“ dogmatic slumber,” as hi.s own words might have led 
us to suppose. The decisive impulse to a new develop- 
ment was given by Hiiine. Hume exhibits bank- 
ruptcy of empiricism. Far from explaining the attain- 
ment of knowledge in a better way than Wolf’s 
philoso]phy> empiricism, which refers everything to 
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sensation, cannot account for any one fragment of 
knowledge. All is illusion, and the sceptics are right ; 
that is the last word of empiricism. Curiously enough, 
Kant does not seem to have been touched by the full 
breadth or depth of Burners negations. It was at one 
point, the analysis of cause and effect, that Hume’s 
reasoning pricked him. He perceived that Hume’s 
view of causation as customary sequence — while 
logically arrived at on the principles of empiricism — 
was fatal to the reality of causal connexion. Accord- 
ingly, Kant felt the necessity of tiying some deeper 
philosophy. He makes the rather odd remark that, 
if Hume had perceived the destructive bearing of his 
views upon all knowledge, he must have reconsidered 
them. The Kantian philosophy might itself have been 
built upon loss sceptical lines if Kant had penetrated 
the full extent and realised the secret relish and delight 
of Hume’s scepticism. As it was, Hume’s influence 
induced Kant to throw up empiricism, while the gliost 
of empiricism remained with him in his second and 
lower doctrine of noumcna — those things-in-ihernselves 
which ai’e not Ideas of Reason but assumed causes of 
sensations. Thus Kant’s ‘'attitude towards the” eir- 
temal “ world ” was largely empiricist. The individual 
mind, lie thought, was not merely in the presence of 
an alien reality, but under influences procee<Hng from 
it. Only, this alien reality could not* reach through 
into knowledge. In view of this remaining tinge of 
empiricism, Hegel ranks Kant — contemptuously enough 
— as offering merely a modifleation of the “second 
attitude of thought towards the objective world.” 

Two standpoints had been tried and had failed, and 
Kant’s great treatises, from the Critique Pwe 
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Reason onwards, represent the effort to formulate a 
tertivm quid — bolding of both, different from either. 
Speaking roughly, we may say that the Critique of 
Pure Reason deals with the True, the Practic^ 
Reason with the Good, and the Judgment with the 
Beautiful Rightly or wrongly — or perhaps with 
partial but not with entire justification — subsequent 
philosophy, and especially that stream of thought 
which ends in Hegel, is very much more interested in 
the Pure Reason than in the other books. We may 
say that Hogels task is to rewrite the Critique of 
Pure Reason from different presuppositions. We may 
say, indeed, that something very similar is incumbent 
as a preliminary task in philosophy upon every 
modem mind. No one who has not passed by that 
road can bo considered to-day as an educated thinker 
in any part of the field of philosophy. Positions 
established in the region of the True must affect our 
conclusions everywhere. Truth i.s not merely one part 
of the field of knowledge ; it is a name, and an august 
name, for the whole. And so the book which deals in 
memorable and original fashion with first principles of 
tmth deals with first principles of all things. Such 
tt book is the Cntiqite of Pure Reason} Although 
Kant had designed to write a Metaphysic of Nature, 
summing up in systematic form the results of his 
critical survey, the whole apparatus of proof and 
definition is contained in the CHtique, 

Kant 8 statement of his problem concentrates atten- 
tion on principles such as the law of cause ibd effect. 

'Kant himself opposes **Puro Reason” to ** Mixed Reastm,” 
t.<’, reason mixed with a posteriori elements in experience. Praottcal 
Reason is not the opposite but one of the forms of Pure Reason. 
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In his technical language, these are called Synthetic 
judgments a priori** They are necessary to intel- 
lectual experience ; and therefore he thinks that even 
Hume must upon fuller reflection liave admitted that 
they were valid in some sense. They are a prio^'i, 
for Hume has shown that experience can yield nothing 
but what is customary and casual — nothing universally 
or necessarily true. And they are synthetic — they are 
knowledge, not platitudes ; but thought, as Logic teaches, 
and as the failure of Wolfs effort, to extract positive 
knowledge out of abstract thought, strongly confirms 
— thought is analytic or self-identical. Whence then 
comes knowledge ? True or false, whence comes this 
world of coherent useful experiences ? Kant’s answer 
is, From the meeting of the inner and the outer. 
Thought — somehow — forgets its native character and 
becomes synthetic at the touch or influence of extornal 
reality. Sense — somehow — ceases to be blind and 
futile when it is taken up into rational thought. Hence 
results human knowledge — the sti^ange operation of 
human thought upon an unknown datum. We may 
call this experimental knowledge a morbid product of 
the mind, but wc must admit that it is as beautiful and 
wonderful as that other morbid product, a pearl. 

Kant is thus no less completely sceptical than Hume 
regarding the objective truth of mans knowledge, 
though he deals in a more serious . spirit with its 
relative validity and subjective usefulness. So far as 
we have seen, there arc two reasons for this scepticism. 
One is the conception of the nature of thought which 
Kant inherited from Wolf. If thought is foj’inal, 
knowledge must come to thought from witliout (Locke), 
or else must imply some abnormal development wdthin 
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(Kant). This is the point upon which Dr. E. Caird 
fastens. He argues that, if we regard Wolfs view of 
thought as ill founded, there is no reason why Kant's 
positions should involve the rejection of the objective 
truth of any necessary development of thought. Kant 
lias, however, a second reason for scepticism, in the 
belief that two or more heterogeneous elements come 
together in all liuman consciousness. It may of coui*se 
1>e held that this ground for scepticism is removed 
when w'c recast our views of the essential nature of 
thouglit. But it wdll be well to consider Kant's 
positions a little more fully. 

Kant recognises four elements in human experience 
and knowledge. There is matter of sense, due to 
things-in-themselves outside us ; there arc subjective a 
priori forms of sense, namely, time and space ; there 
are categories or principles of the understanding; and 
tliere are principles in a higher sense, tlie Ideas — ideas 
which are Platonic in dignity, if not in reliableness — 
of Keason (as contrasted with mere understanding). 
Tliese last things-in-tliemselvea " necessarily start to 
view within the mind, and, having done so, urge forward 
the whole process of knowledge, although from the 
nature of the case they never can find embodiment in 
phenomenal reality. 

The first assumed factor, the (more familiar) thing- 
in-itself, is logically the weakest and least defensive 
element in Kant's epistemology. It is a survival of 
empiricism. And what makes empiricism plausible to 
half-trained tlunkers makes the tMng-in-itself this 
definition) credible even to Kant — ^namely, the diffi- 
culty of supposing that mind, conceived as individual, 
should attain to knowledge of what is around it 
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unless by means of a contribution from without. 
L(^cally, however, we never can prove from Kant’s 
own premises the existence of such things-in-them- 
selves. The utmost he could claim to say is that 
something unknown and unknowable happens to start 
the mind upon its new career (of experimental know- 
ledge). To call that vogue Sometliing an influence from 
a thing-in-itself is unproved assertion, or dogmatism, 
the antipodes of a truly Critical Philosophy. 

Secondly, there are the forms of Time and Space — 
a priori endowments of the mind, which as a matter of 
fact accompany all our experiences. We are compelled 
to attribute them to mind. No chemistry of blending 
sensations will ever explain a first experience in time ; 
the conception is us self-contradictory as (taken 
literally) a Firat Cause. We cannot, however, logically 
explain why Time and Space should always bo with us. 
Logic suggests as at least a possible form of reality or 
phase of experience one “where space and time arc 
not.” Thus it is not a mere question of names when 
Kant contrasts his ^Esthetic (doctrine of tliu a priori 
contributions to sense knowledge) witli the transcen- 
dental Logic, which deals with the contributions of 
understanding and the influences of reason. Might 
Kant not suppose that Time and Space are both subject- 
ive and objective, both a priori and a posteriori? 
He could not, and that for two reafeons. First, the 
h3^thesi6 is superfluous, and to be rejected on the law 
of parsimony. If I am looking through yellow glasses, 
it is needless to suppose that by a miraculous coinci- 
dence, the landscape on which I am looking happens to 
be yellow in itself. But, secondly, the supposition that 
Time and Space are objectively real is shown (in the 
4 
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second part of the Logic ; the Dialectic) to give rise to 
Antinomies (e.g,, Has the world a beginning in time ? 
It cannot have. Had the world never a beginning ? 
That is inconceivable). This is one of the most im- 
portant novel contributions made by Kant to agnostic- 
ism — the emphasis upon contradiction, not in a casual 
or random mood of mockery, but as part of a sober 
theory. If mind transgre-sses its fixed limits, and tries 
to define noumcna, tlien, says Kant, it necessarily falls 
into self-contradictions. Thi.s is a formidable addition 
to the armoury of doubt. If agnosticism is not to 
lead us forward from this point to pure scepticism, we 
must admit that Time and Space, which clamour for 
contradictory verdicts from the mind, are not part of 
the seen fact but part of the defective human apparatus 
of seeing. Such is Kant’s finding. We may modify it ; 
but it will be difficult to set it altogether aside. 

The remainder of the great Critique follows the 
guidance of Aristotelian or formal logic, which Kant 
regarded as tlie pattern of a perfect science, finished at 
one stroke. Most interpreters, however, think that his 
debt was less than he supposed, and that the logician’s 
list of judgments had not very much to do in guiding 
Kant’s thought to his list of twelve categories. While 
he tells us that his list — arrived at, as he believes, by 
this appeal to formal logic — is alone systematic and 
exhaustive, yet he holds that his task is the same which 
Aristotle undertook when he drew up, in more empirical 
or less systematic fashion, a list of predicaments. Nor 
need Sir William Hamilton’s protest agai^ this 
identification distress us greatly. As Hamilton him- 
self suggests, the contrast at its broadest is only one 
between ajjirmations that may be 'imde (in Ari^tle) 
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and affirvuitions iluit we may make (in Kant). Hore» 
then — half linked with Aristotle — we have an important 
advance towards HegeFs Logic. As Hegel recognises 
many more antinomies than Kant, so also he discovers 
many more categories — some of them, as we shall see, 
in a different part of Kant's own system and under 
other names. The treatment by which Kant's list 
is transformed into a Hegelian series is very clearly 
indicated by Dr. Call'd. Modality^ is struck out as 
irrelevant, lielatimi — if it is not rather a universal 
name for a category or thought - determination as 
such — is expanded threefold, and becomes the second 
part of the Hegelian Logic (the doctrine of Essence). 
I'lie first part of the Logic (the doctrine of Being) is 
composed of Quantity and Quality taken in inverse 
order, the suMi visions of Quality being named anew, 
and a third heading, Measure, being added to Quality 
and Quantity. Finally, the pith of the Logic is found 
in part three, the doctrine of the Notion — a part of 
Logic wholly new in comparison with the categories of 
Kant, and new in its claim to entire logical strictness. 

Kant repeats his version of this doctrine of rational 
connectedness in a second form, which he regards as 
complementary to the first. The first, the list of 
categories proper, is meant to apply to conceptions, or 
terms, or objects; the second, the principles of judg- 
ment, are meant for propositions judgments or relations 
between objects. We need not pause over this or oyer 

^ Kant’s categories are as follows : — 

Qoantiiy. Qualit;}'. OelAiion. 

Unity. Reality. Substauce and AccMont Possibility. 

Plnraliiy. Kegation. Cause and Effect. Actuality. 

Toftality. Limitation. Reciprocity. NeceMity. 
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other details of Kant’s statement, like the achematiem 
of the categories, by which they are dovetailed into 
Time and so indirectly into Space. If Kant had had 
a less superstitious reverence for Aristotle’s Logic 
as a doctrine of thought, he probably might have 
simplihod his gi-cat Critiqxie to a large extent. We 
do not meet with anytliing essentially new till we 
reach the Lialcctir,, with its ideas of reaso^i. Two of 
these terms recall Plato, and the second at least 
suggests Hegel once more. In Kant’s nomenclature. 
Dialectic stands in contrast to Analytic as the negative 
to the positive, the destructive to the constructive. The 
categoiies (with their aliases and companions) represent 
the legitimate employment of thought for purposes of 
human experience or knowledge. Mind defines objects 
as one, as many — as substances, as causes, etc. That 
activity of mind is held to be both natural and 
necessary. It is “ tmnscendentally ” Justified, i.e. 
experience guarantees it in this sense, that, without 
such actirity of mind, there would be no such thing 
as orderly experience. Experience cannot prove it, 
since it presupposes it; or experience proves it only, 
but most conclusively, by presupposing it, — that and 
notliing else is what Kant means by transcendentalism. 
But mind is not satisfied with determining objects side 
by side in Time and Space or with establishing definite 
universal “laws” of relation between such objects. 
Mind craves some fuller harmony in things, some 
deeper unity than is revealed in the most perfect 
mechanism. And just here, according to Kanjll mind 
oversteps the narrow limits which “transcendental’’ 
necessity marks out for its use. Definite objects, with 
definite relations between them, mind must constitute 
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fop itself (ou the basis of sense) if it is to possess an 
orderly experience. A more coherent system, with 
more intimate relationships, is craved by the mind; 
but in vain; it cannot show its title-deeds to that 
coveted possession. The whole expanse of Time and 
Space affords no room for such a thought-knit system 
of hypothetical imlities as man yearns for. 

“ That type of Perfect in hi-* luiml 
In Nature can he nowhere find.” 

Yet the “type of Perfect" haunts him, urging him, 
if such a thing were possible, to sum up iuhnito time 
and measure infinite space. The whole of human 
knowledge is due to the pricking of this spur within 
the mind; and that is well. En-or begins when wo 
suppose that we pos-sess actual knowledge of that 
which is no more than a vague impulse moving us to 
the knowledge of lower things. Under such a belief, 
we interpret mind as a soul-substance — simple, undc- 
composable, and therefore immortal (Wolf’s Rational 
Psychology). Further, we interpret the world dog- 
matically, either as limited or as unlimited, both views 
being equally plausible at the first blush, and equally 
untenable when we weigh the counter-arguments — 
both, in fact, being empty, since the world which is 
known to us is nothing more than our subjective 
phenomenon [not a reality to which, we may attach 
objective predicates — not a “thing in itself”]. Tlias 
arises Rational Cosmology. Our final error is perpe- 
trated when we interpret the ideal systematic unity of 
all things, the mind's unreal and unrealisablc aspiration, 
as a &ct, a personal being, God (Rational Theology). 

Very noticeable here is Kant’s inclination to a 
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Pantheistic conception of God. Elsewhere and pre- 
eminently in the Religion within the Bownds of Rare 
Reason he falls back into a narrow individualistic 
Deism, of an unduly moralistic type. Hegel therefore, 
whose work is so largely a shaping of Kant's thought 
to new issues, draws but little from Kant's direct deal- 
ing with religion. But he owes very much to this 
conception of God as the absolute all-inclusive unity 
of all things and all thought, and to the corresponding 
conception of religion — suggested though not affirmed 
by Kant — as a consciousness of this absolute Thought 
or absolute Whole. Noticeable also is Kant's criticism 
of the three traditional Theistic proofs. His reason- 
ings are forestalled partly by his Antinomies — in 
which, c.g., the conception of a First Cause, pointed 
to in the Cosmological argument, is discredited — partly 
by his view of the categories as limited to the (finite) 
objects of (ordinary) experience. The Ontological 
argument of Anselm and Descartes calls for a new 
pronouncement from him. Kant implies that this is 
the one real Theistic argument; hoth the othei-s, he 
tells U.S, have to fall back upon it. Kant also frees it 
from the appearance of arbitrariness and extravagance 
which it presented in the statement of its original 
advocates. They did not make plain how any one 
individual idea could guarantee its objective existence ; 
Kant shows that the idea in question is not one in- 
dividual idea among a crowd of others, but is tlie 
background or complement of all the rest. If know- 
ledge is valid — ie, if we know reality — God is^nown, 
for God is the absolute reality; or, as Kant puts it, 
God is the Idea or the Ideal suggested by every 
thought we frame. There is an immense amount of 
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Hegelianism implied here, in spite of the neutralising 
dose of scepticism in which Kant contrives to wrap 
it up. 

Summing up Kant’s scepticism in the Critique of 
Pure Reason y from the Hegelian point of view, wo 
abacribe it then, secondly, to dualism. Kant tiiids that 
knowledge contains two elements — thought and sense. 
He counts these two elements distinct and separate, 
because he cannot show how knowledge should come 
to us in the garb of space and time, while yet he 
knows that it does so come to us. This dualism takes 
on a darker colouring in view of Kant s (unproved and 
indemonstrable) assumption, that experimental know- 
ledge, with its sense forms, is called into exercise l^y 
the alien influence of things-in-themselves. A duality 
of thought and sense within experience is wilfully 
regarded as an origin of experience out of two distinct 
elements. Kant als(j contrasts the Ideas of Reason 
with the more limited forms of understanding. Hence 
between these two regions there seems to be disclosed 
yet another bottomless gulf. Perhaps, however, we may 
regard this not as a fresh difficulty, but as a necessary 
result of the use of the same method which gave us 
the previous dualism — that method under which dis- 
tinctions harden into absolute separation. The Ideas 
are indeed under a further condemnation. They mmt 
find their actualisation in the endlet^sness of time and 
space; and they cannot — there is no totality there. 
But this fresh criticism on the Ideas is somewhat dis- 
credited when wo find Kant condemning the finite 
forms of understanding in their turn, because they do 
not conform to the *‘type of perfect in the mind.” 
Criticism which plays off each of two things against 
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the other is clever but baseless; and Kant is here 
guilty of pla3dng off Ideas against eateries and 
categories against Ideas. 

Hegel tries in the Philoeophy of Natv/re to show 
that we can explain the necessity for thinking 
existence under forms of time and space. That 
problem, formally at least, is discussed nowhere else 
in Hegel’s works. On the other hand, to show that 
the categories and the Ideas are part of one great 
system of thought, is a task undertaken in the Logic. 
Its third part — the Notion — may be said to be 
obtained by treating Kant’s (illusory, subjective) Ideas 
as another typo of category, and the highest of all 
— not illusory but true; not merely subjective but 
profoundly objective. Reality is not to bo defined 
simply 03 a mechanism, but as a self-contained 
Harmony or Whole. And Hegel’s bent is to show that 
sense is nut the exclusion but the fulfilment (or, the 
raw material) of thought; that mechanism is merely 
a stage in conceiving, a means towards realising, 
reality an organic and rational. Where Plato and 
Aristotle say Idea and Phenomenon, Kant says 
'Jliought and Sense. Hegel has the same solution 
for both alleged “dualisms.” 

Kant’s other works do not contribute in equal 
measure to Hegel’s stock-in-trade ; but they introduce 
us to results which make it harder for Kant to main- 
tain his delicately poised assertion of the necessity, 
usefulness, and unreality of the highest conceptions of 
human thought. % 

In the Critique of Practical Reason Kant breaks 
through the magical web of scepticism with which he 
had surrounded himself, for now he makes the as- 
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Bumptiou that in the moral consciousneas we know 
oljective reality. This assertion exposed him to attack 
by one of the older English Esntians, that strange 
defender of Christianity, Dean Mansel, who was so 
zealous in proving religious doubt incompetent that he 
failed to perceive the danger of representing religious 
assertions as meaningless. Mansel holds that all human 
consciousness, even the consciousness of duty, is rela- 
tive, subjective, unreal, and therefore that vrliat is bad 
in man — e.y., exterminating enemies in cold blood, or 
punishing the guiltless in order that the guilty should 
go free — may be good in God. Others may let it stand 
to Kant’s credit that here at least, in its gravest moods, 
he trusted the human mind. Kant tried to justify this 
change of attitude by his analysis of the “ Categorical 
Imperative of Duty.” While lie held that abstractly 
self-consistent thought could never generate knmdeflifc. 
of an object, he held that (knowledge, feelings, and 
conscience being given) abstractly self-consistent con- 
duust was a test which led to real knowledye of duty. 
In the consciousness of duty (thus vindicated or ex- 
plained) Kant found a Postulate of Freedom : “ I can 
because I ought.” Here, however, dualism returns upon 
us raised to the pitch of self-contradiction, when Kaut 
asserts that man’s conduct is phenomenally determiner! 
but nojimenally free. This indeed is a new dualism. 
It is not sense veritus thought, but sense knowledge 
(i.«. sense with thought) vermis a higher fonn of 
thought To do justice to his moral postulate, Kant 
must have treated the phenomenal determinateness of 
conduct as mere human seeming, freedom on the 
contoacy as Divine and objective truth. But it is hard 
to maintain an attitude of distrust towards an orderly 
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fabric of knowledge which is a necessary result of 
human faculties ; and thus Kant once more plays off the 
lower against the higher, and makes liis moral postu- 
late idle. The phenomenal determinateness proves to 
be the predominant partner. It makes the stronger 
impression on our thoughts and feelings. For pheno- 
mena are always with us, while noumena arc mysterious 
and Iialf-forgottcn absentees. 

The second moral postulate — Immortality — shows us 
this dualism in a more familiar shape. The law of 
reason in the conscience exacts obedience from man’s 
lower nature. This latter is so alien to the law of 
reason that it never can perfectly be subject to it, but 
in infinite time it may indefinitely approximate to the 
unattainable goal. Hence man must be immortal. If 
the law is to be obeyed at all, it can only be obeyed 
when endless ages have run their course. We cannot 
wonder tliat Hegel poured contempt upon this way 
of proving immortality — ^not by what is actually or 
potentially good in man, but by alleged limits which 
eternally separate him from goodness. 

The third postulate is God. God is not to help man 
to be good ; from Kant’s narrowly moralistic point of 
view, Divine grace would sully the purity of moral 
motives. Right must be done without help and with- 
out hope of reward. Nevertheless on a larger view it 
is a moral postulate that goodness should lead to happi- 
ness, and this cannot be a certainty unless God is over 
all, while if that be true virtue is unfailingly safe. 

The metaphysical result of these postulateAmay be 
stated as follows — two Ideas (God and the Soul) out of 
three, which were all regarded foimerly as simply 
helping to constitute experience in a useful way, are 
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now defined as being by mortd necessity actual facts. 
We have listened patiently to Kant’s paradoxes. We 
have learned that what we know, or necessarily think 
of, cannot exist, and that what exists cannot be known. 
Now we learn that what wo necessarily think of 
necessarily (from moral considerations) exists, though 
its unknowablenesB is still asserted. Scepticism is 
wearing pretty thin when the soul, whoso existence wo 
might not affirm, turns out to be certainly immortal, 
and when the God who was to bo a more ideal is 
defined as a peraonal ruler. One should perhaps odd 
that Kant does not formally identify the free and 
immortal moral soul with that soul-substance which he 
drove away with cries of contempt from the intellectual 
world. But what else can it bo ? The definition may 
be vastly improved, but the reference surely must be 
identical ? There is more ground perhaps for question- 
ing the identity of the Ood of the Pure Reason with 
Him of the Practical Reason. One is an ideal totality 
panthcistically conceived ; the other is u personal and 
almost a limited Being, harmonising discrepancies ab 
extra. It is doubtful, therefore, whether Kant’s postu- 
lates yield 08 much as they seem to promise. But, in 
some better form than Kant’s, moral postulates may 
teach us lessons for which wc shall search in vain 
throughout Hegel’s great system. As they stand, 
they show us at least that Kant has directed many 
shrewd knocks against his own scepticism regarding 
knowledge. 

In the Critique of Judgment, Kant deals primarily 
with Beauty. And here the dualism of sense and 
spirit disappears altogether. The beautiful is not the 
ideal apaH from sense or in epUe of sense, but in 
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sense. More than this must be said. Kant, who fin^s 
teleology or final cause*' in beauty, finds the same 
category or conception embodied in organic life. All 
processes of life are fot* tlie sake of the organism or the 
species; they cannot be otherwise described. This is 
the last of the shocks which Kant’s scepticism has to 
encounter from tlie development of the Kantian philo- 
sophy. Tlic '‘type of perfect,” no longer imprisoned 
in the “ mind,” takes to itself bodily form in material 
“nature.” This is true as to beauty; and here 
accordingly light falls upon Hegel’s higldy respectful 
treatment of aii as a phase in religion. But the 
actualisation of the “ type of perfect ” is also true of 
organic life. We may call life the Achilles’ heel in a 
thoroughly naturalistic view of the univerae. Life and 
thought are things which materialism has no room 
for. It does its best to ignore them, or ridiculously 
ascribes their origin to accUlenf. But they are splendid 
realities; and therefore Philosophies of Nature, like 
Schelling’s or Hegel’s, when they trace out a rising 
scale of manifestations of the ideal in nature, have here 
at least a stronghold from which they will scarcely be 
dislodged. And if Schelling and Hegel are too fine 
spun for us, we may catch a glimpse of the same truth 
by an intelligent study of evolution. It is gratuitous 
to assume, with the naturalistic school, that the 
starting-point and the lowest stages in evolution ore 
boundlessly significant, wliile its ideal goal and its 
higher stages have no significance at all for the 
ultimate definition of reality. The opposite ft true. 

A different use of Kant’s material is made by Lotze 
— with influences from Leibniz — when he contrasts 
mechanism with teleology, the world of forms with the 
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woHd of values (accoixJing to Hegel, mechanism is 
teleology less completely defined). Lotze holds that 
mechanism is only seeming, while the vahien of Truth 
and Beauty make known to us the inner meaning of 
that Divine or objective reality conceived by us os the 
world-mechanism. Along a similar line of thought 
Ritschrs theology arrives at its perplexing doctrine of 
"judgments of value,” That doctrine looks back to 
other elements in the Critique of Judgment, where 
we have certainly a more pleasing conception of the 
personal God than in the Critique of Practical lienaon 
— not as the giver of blessedness to merit, but as the 
Being who overrules nature for moral ends, and makes 
the world of things subservient to persons, and who so 
far at least is thus the helper or even the fountainhead 
of human goodness. 

Kant’s scepticism is equal to all the attacks which 
his own thought makes upon it. Organisms, not being 
nece88ai*y parts of a woidd of definite-objccts-uuder- 
definite - laws, are not “ transcendental ly ” verified; 
therefore they are by one remove further still from 
reality than is the world of ordinary phenomena. The 
conception of an organism, like the Ideas of reason, is a 
guide to man’s study, but not a revelation of the nature 
of reality. For the third time, tlicrcfore, in the third 
Critique, lower conceptions are played off against the 
higher. But let there be no mistake. The subject of 
the Critique of Judgmept — final cause (in contrast ,to 
mechanism) — is the Ideal of Reason, or the philo- 
sophical definition of God, under another name.^ 

^ Hegel's fourth or, as ho numbers it, third attitude of tbonght nan 
only be rsgarded as a parenthesis in the development under review. It 
is the doctrine of Immediate Knowledge or Intuition, as roi^resentod by 
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The additions which Kant’s later books made to the 
Critique of Pure Reason had their chief interest — at 
least to Hegel — in showing how hard it was for Kant 
to preserve the sceptical interpretation of his system. 
And the work of a distinguished link between Kant 
and Hegel— the work of Fichte — may be similarly 
regarded. Kant’s analysis of the human mind left oft* 
with a plurality of elements, whose mutual connexion 
was unexplained — data of sense a posteriori^ forms of 
sense a priori^ categories a priori^ and — at a further 
remove — Ideas a priori. This duality or plurality 
becomes in Kant’s interpretation an actual dualism. 
The maximum Kant has proved or tried to prove is 
that within experience we have elements which we 
cannot redace to one or intelligibly connect together. 
Or, more precisely, we experience under forms of tinu 
and space, and it is impossible to say why we do so. 
But what Kant asserts is the composition of experie'nce 
out ofsevcTul alien elements. Fichte accordingly tries 
to connect with each other by rational necessity those 
elements of mind which Kant had at best merely 
catalogued side by si<le — wdiich at worst he had anta- 
gonised to each other. Fichte’s undertaking is the 
next step in a rational or dogmatic reply to scepticism. 
Kant may have shown that we necessarily or unifonnly 
develop certain beliefs in the process of knowledga 
But this vindication does not carry us beyond Bub- 

Jacohi. VTo find a rough hut sufficient analogy in the Scottish 
Sophy, i.f. in Keid’s answer to Hume as contrasted with Eai^’s. Hegel 
is oomxiaratively lenient to .Taoobi — probably in order to mMe his con- 
demnation of Kant more emphatic. Assertions even of immediate know- 
ledge [all knowledge is mediation, and ultimately says Ideab'sm, wtf- 
mediation] are a kind of counteriioise to scepdcal denials of the x>ower of 
thought. 
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jectlve necessity — the cloak in which evoiy hallucina* 
tion masquerades as a tinith* It is only a statement of 
fact — if of fact on a very wide scale. If we can fill up 
the gaps — if wc can deti^t necessary law in the facts of 
human consciousness — if we can show that what ia, 
must be, the necessity becomes objective or rational, 
and scepticism is finally routed. 

An important conseqxience depends on this change. 
Henceforth we are dealing — or arc thought to bo deal- 
ing — not with mind (ts individual and human, but 
with mind as objective. If it be said that mind which 
is not individual is an unknown quantity and un- 
intelligible, we may define the objective mind pro- 
visionally as all mind. Wherever mind is, it will 
operate thus — let us be done with asserting “the 
relativity of human knowledge ” when wc simply mean 
that knowledge is a relation. 

It is desirable that we should clearly mark Fichte*H 
real position, since ordinaiy opinion, and even the 
dictionary makers, who arc at the mercy of the popular 
compends and histories of philosophy, attribute to 
Fichte the paradox of solipsism. Nothing could lie 
more false. When his fellow-philosophers — led, I pre- 
sume, by Schelling and his school ^ — branded Fichte as a 
“subjective idealist/' they meant nothing more than 
that Fichte describes reality too much in terms of 
mind, too little in terms of objective nature. Hence 
Schelling's contribution to philosophy takes the foirjn 
of a philosophy of nature parallel to Fichtes philo- 
sophy of mind. The two need reconciling or unifying ; 
and Schelling offers an ultimate metaphysic which tfdls 
of an “indifferent” mind-cum-naturaJ existence to be 

^ Compare footnote ® on p. 02. 
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known by ^‘intellectual intuition.” It is quite open, 
however, for an admiring monographist like Professor 
Adamson to contend that Fichte was on the right lines, 
and (at least in regard to nature, says Professor Adam* 
son) occupied a safer position than either Schelling or 
Hegel. 

Other peculiarities of Fichte concern us little, unless 
we ought to mention his triple rhythm of Thesis, Anti- 
thesis, Synthesis, which — following up Kant's triads of 
categories and of Ideas of Reason — helped at least 
externally to pioneer the way for Hegel. We cannot 
dwell upon those points in which Fichte is the successor 
of Kant rather than the precursor of Hegel or Schelling. 
Nor need wo dwell on liis W’a3’^ of expounding the unity 
of mind. Hegel's \va3r is different. 

The place of Hegel may be roughly indicated by 
comparing him with Schelling and Fichte. All three 
interpret Kant's work constructively, as a body of 
positive truth regarding mind or thought as such. 
Fichte offers a kind of philosophy of Mind or Spirit. 
Schelling places alongside of that — Hegel would say 
prefixes to it — a philosophy of Nature. The roots of 
both philosophies are found by Hegel (when he reaches 
maturity), not in a region of feeling or half-conscious 
thought as Schelling supposed, but in a region of clear 
thought, — in a Logics 

* Dr. Baillie (IfvffeVs Logic) leads erideucc to show tliat the direct 
influence of Fichte and Schelling upon Hegel was not great. 



CHAPTER V 


Hegel’s Life and Writings 

LiTEBATunE.— Cr^rwMtM. — “ The main authorities for the life of 
Hegel are the biographies of Ronenkranz and Hayni — the former a 
pupil and devoted disciple of Hegel, the latter a critic whoso 
opposition to HegeFs philosophical principles low passed into a 
kind of personal bitterness, which misconstrues his simplest 
actions. Some additional details may be derived from Uotho 
(‘Vorstudien fiir Leben iind Kunst *), from Ruge(‘Aus frUherer 
EeitOi ^ttd from Klaiber (* Hblderlin, Hegel, \md Schclling^),” — 
Dr. E. Caird, Hegel, 1883. There is also a recent llegeVs Lehen \md 
JVerke by a distinguished Hegelian, Dr. Kuno Fischer. 

En///iWi.~-Practk.a]ly the English reader will find all be needs 
in Dr. Caird’s sketch. A few biographical gleanings of later date 
are given in the fifth introductory Essay to Dr. William Wallace's 
translation of the Pkilosophy of Mind, 1694, and in the earlier 
chapters of Dr. Baillie’s HegeVs Logic, 1901. 

“The history of a philasopher Ls the history of his 
thought — the history of the origination of his system.” 
These words of Roseukranz’s may remind us once more 
that we must not look for dramatic interest in the life 
of Hegel. In this chapter, however, we are concerned 
with external circumstances rather than with internal 
development; and, recluse as ho was, Hegel lived 
through one of the most striking periods in history. 

George William Frederick Hegel was Ixim at Stutt- 
gart on the 27th of August 1770. In that old world, 

5 
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before the cataclysm of the French Revolution, Wlirt- 
temburg, of ^hich Stuttgart is the capital city, was 
not yet a kingdom but a grand duchy. Hegel's family 
had settled in the little State during the seventeenth 
century, fleeing from Austrian persecution of the Pro- 
testants in Carinthia — that remote region of which 
Goldsmith's Travelhr brought up so evil a report.' 
Practically the Hegels were now Swabians by genera- 
tions of residence and by numerous marriages. Like 
other geographical expressions which run back into 
the Middle Ages, the name Swabia is an uncertain 
magnitude; but we may roughly define it as equivalent 
to South-Western Germany, along with what are 
now the German cantons of Switzerland. It is mainly 
Protestant in confession ; and there is a certain Swabian 
national or racial consciousness which may be com- 
pared with the singular national unity of Scotsmen, 
with whom, indeed, as Dr. Caird tells us, Seeley has 
compared tlic Swabians in respect to the contents of 
their character, Schiller the poet, Sclielling the philo- 
sophical precursor of Hegel, Schwegler the theologian, 
his disciple in philosophy, were all Swabians, and 
indeed all WUrttemburgera 

The father of Hegel, like many of his ancestors, 
served in the humbler ranks of government employ- 
ment. His mother died when he was only twelve, 
but he held her in tender recollection, and, like not a 
few great men, seems to have inherited his higher 
qualities rather from the mother than tj^e father. 

1 Onward whore the rude Carinthian boor 

Against the houselese stranger shuta the door.'* 

Quoted repeatedly in Gilbert and Churchiirs dasaical book on The 
DolomiU 
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He* had one brother and one sister. Hegel’s was a 
mind of slow development. At school he enjoyed a 
reputation for diligence rather than for brilliancy, 
though he was already drawn as few boys are to Greek 
poetry. He worked hard, extracting and epitomising 
all he read, and even translating twice over the 
Antigone. If genius is not “ a faculty for taking 
pains,” genius is very generally associated with that 
faculty, and the great writer like Carlyle, or the great 
thinker like Hegel, lays the foundation for his future 
career by patiently acquiring knowledge. Afterwards, 
if he is really great, he shows that he can wield and 
master the knowledge he has gained. 

When ho was eighteen years old, Hegel went to the 
beautiful quaint little town of Tilbingen, the seat of 
the university of his State. It lies among hills clothed 
with vineyards and hop gardens ; above these rise the 
upland pastures and woods of the Banhc Alp ; while 
the Neckar flows swiftly past to Stuttgart, only some 
twenty miles off* by direct road. Hegel was destined 
for the Christian ministry, and entered the "Stift,” 
then ns now lodged in an old Augustinian monastery,' 
and then characterised by " a certain show of monastic 
discipline,” including “a somewhat petty system of 
punishments, generally by deprivation of the portion 
of wine at dinner.” It is on record that the young 
Hegel preached on Isa. Ixi. 6, 7 ; on Matt. v. 1-16 ; and 
on the virtue of Placability; always “very ratiortal- 
istically.” In the old days of Lutheran orthwloxy, 
Tubingen and Giessen had fought the battle of Krupsis 

' Th« amiigenient Hy which the univenity inclwliw a Boman 
Cktholie M well m a ProtMtant Faculty of Theology ia more recent 
than llagel’e time. 
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or Kenosis (as then understood) in the Person' of 
Christ The theology and polemics of Tubingen were 
to become more widely known within a few decades, 
when disciples of Hegel carried their master’s thought 
to unexpected issues, or gave more unreserved utter- 
ance to its suggestions. It was as a Tubingen lec- 
turer that Strauss published his first Life of Jems; 
while the leadcx’s of the Tubingen School in N. T. 
criticism — Baur, Schwegler, Zeller — were all disciples 
of the Hegelian philosophy. The Lemfreilteit of a 
German student was of little service to Hegel. He 
made all liis univei-sity studies at Tubingen. Probably 
his poverty compelled him thankfully to accept a 
sizar-like existence, with all its inconveniences, in 
order to make sure of a lil>eral education. He really 
owed more to his own exertions than to the lecturers, 
who were scarcely touched by the letter of Kant, the 
great revolutionary of the hour in thought, and not at 
all moved by his deeper spirit. It is amusing to be told 
that, on Hegel's departure in 1793, the authorities of 
the Stift certified him as moderately well equipped in 
theology and philology, but practically unacquainted 
with philosophy. In reality he had been a diligent 
student of Eant and Rousseau. We are further told 
that Hegel was among the most violently revolutionary 
of the students in his political sympathies. Schelling, 
younger but more precocious than Hegel, belonged to 
the same group, and showed the same spirit. The date 
reminds us that revolution was then not simjJy in the 
air, but reigning or raging in “its sacred seat of” 
Paris. Several of Hegel’s writings seem to betray the 
indelible impression produced by iJie Terror upon its 
young contemporary. 
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*The next six years were spent by Hegel as a private 
tutor, first at Bemo, and later at Fraukfort-on-the- 
Main. He continued to work upon his own lines. 
Extracts from the papers he wrote for himself in the 
Berne years are printed in Rosenkranz’s Life, and 
summarised by Dr. Caird. To a certain extent these 
reveal to us a Hegel who is still at the point of view of 
that eighteenth centuiy rationalism witli which he hod 
been indoctrinated during boyhood ai»d youth. He is 
occupied with the problem of Christianity; but he 
contrasts the Jewish world very unfavourably with 
Greece, and is disposed to write down even Jesus 
Christ as a “ beautiful soul/* who evaded rather than 
solved the problems of life. Not a little of this same 
attitude seems to survive in the views of the mature 
Hegel, as given in the PhiloHO])hy of Right. For, 
while the State is almost deified as the highest work of 
reason, organised in living detail, the Church is dismissed 
with a species of contempt, as an agency which teaches 
men to value the unity of all things, but cannot show 
them how to embody the principle of unity or apply 
it to facts. But, during the Kerne days, even the 
Greek idea of Fate seemed to Hegel to stand higher than 
Judaism, wdth its hard and external law, or even than 
Christianity with its tragic brokenness. H e w as already, 
howrever, working his way to the positions which were 
characteristic of his after-teaching. This aims at being 
a sjnathesis of lessons learned, on the one hand, from 
Greek literature and philosophy; on the other hand, from 
the Gospels. Christianity comes to be placed higher 
than the somewhat superficial beauty and short-lived 
reasonableness of Creek life. But Christianity is re- 
garded as the same in kind. The Reason wdiich flashed 
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upon mankind from Athene shines upon them more 
steadily out of Galilee. It has learned a deeper truth* 
It makes room for 
. “each rebuff, 

That stin^ earth’H Hmootlmeas mugh, 

Each Joy that bids nor sit nor Bland but go”; 

and thus it attains to a fuller and richer unity. Thus 
it reaches a position which is believed to be invulner- 
able to the assaults of doubt. The intellectual essence 
of Christianity is believed to contain an advance upon 
Greek philosophy, needing only to bo extricated and 
stated in terms of thouglit. (}r, as Dr. Caird alter- 
natively expresses it, H^^gelH inaturer system unifies 
the ideas of Freedom and of Organic System. It sees 
them to be, on a close enough analysis, mutually involved, 
if we might not even say that it finds them to be phases 
of one truth. Thus, without yielding lumself to re- 
action, or to a simple-minded uHhodoxy, Hegel bidieves 
he has discovered a Reason broader and more profound 
than that of eighteenth century rationalism — a Reason 
rising above the oiu'-sidedness of Rou8.soau or even of 
Kant — vindicating the individual, with the aspirations 
of his conscience, but subordinating him to the great 
Reason of hiiiimniiy, and to those moral institutions 
in which goodness is a roalise<i and living fact. 

It was not as a religious teacher but as a philosopher 
that Hegel ultimately felt hims^^if called to atsrve hia 
age. He had now completed his studies. He had 
waited in silence — unlike Schelling — until he had 
ripened. Henceforth he could speak boldly dAd show 
himself a hard tighter, confident of his thoughts. 
Hereafter he does not materially change ; perhaps we 
may say tliat hereafter his thought does not grow. A 
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sicatch of a syatem which dates from his Fmnkfoit 
period includes three parts: 1st, a Loj^c and a Meta- 
physic (‘‘not yot, however, completely identified by 
Hegel as they were at a later period ; 2nd, a Philo- 
sophy of Nature ; 3rd (“ not worked out in the Frank- 
fort sketch a Philosophy of Spirit. One was hardly 
prepared to find the Philosophy of Nature so firmly 
outlined at this early time. Judging from Hegel's first 
great book, the Phenmn^vdogy of Spirit — whose 
thoughts, phrases, hoii-mois ^ turn up again and again in 
later writings — wc should have thought he <lid not 
continuouslj^ l^elievo in the Philosophy of Nature. The 
Phtvomendogy states a twofohl division of philosophy : 
1st, Phenomenology, by waj»' of introduction; 2nd, 
Ix>gic, as a systematic exposition; and it adopts a 
bantering not to siiy jeering tone towards the weak- 
nesses of Philosophy of Nature as foiintl in Sehelling, 
But this was at ui(»Ht a passing recoil. Hegers first 
appearance in philosophy had Ix^eu as a comrade and 
fellow-worker of Scludling, whose gi’cat achievement 
was to supplement Fichte's quasi Philosophy of Spirit 
with a view of the presence of reason in objective 
nature. Schelling, an old fellow -student and cor- 
respondent, was the man to whom Ihigel turned in 
1799, when, on his father’s death, he found himself set 
free for a time from the drudgery of tuU>riaI work by 
a legacy of £300. Schelling wwf now at J<5ria, and 
Hegel thought that, after a short probationary . resi- 
dence in a Roman Catholic city like BatnlKMg, where 
he could study Roman Catholicism and plan out his 
future, he might join his friend, fight his Imttlcs, and 

^ Hero and valet ; the fear of tlie L<»rfl thu f>ffflnniny ** ; 
feet of Uiem which , . . ehall carry thee out," etc. 
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share his career. He was induced to waive the curious 
condition of a preliminary stay elsewhere, and in 
January 1801 came to Jena, revealing himself at once 
in several minor publications as a colleague and ally of 
SchelHng. In 1802 they began jointly the issue of a 
“ Critical Journal ” of Philosophy, and in 1803 Schelling 
left JtMia. This made it easier for the “ little rift ” which 
separated the thoughts of the two friends to widen into 
a visible broach. While Hegel agreed with SchelHng 
as to the importance of asserting unity in all things, 
and of aasortiug the presence of reason in nature no less 
than in mind, ho was opposed to any reliance on feeling, 
such as was more and more emphasised in Sehelling's 
later thought upon abstruse themes. Already Hegel 
was prepared with his aippual to the “ logical ** principle 
of " the Notiem.*’ Schelling had lievcr formulated his 
view of Reason in any such abstract or definite terma 
Jena is the university town of the little State of 
Saxe-Wtdmar. Successive Electoi-s of Saxony, men of 
noble character, were the foremost of all the cham- 
pions and })rotectors of the Protestant Reformation ; 
aiul ih(' Univc'i-sity of Jena is a Proti*stant foundation, 
planned originally in the interests of a peculiarly 
rigorous Lutheran orthodoxy. One might have ex- 
pected that tlie territory of such rulers would grow 
into a groat Protestant State. But the farnily custom 
of dividing and sulHlividing the domiuioua among 
different heirs was fatal to any such hope. Prussia, 
not Saxony, holds that proud position. ITierc is 
indeed a kingdom of Saxony wliich dates ifa^ royal 
rjink from the Napoleonic period. But it staud^hird, 
not first, among the States of the new German empire ; 
and the Dresden roj^’a! family have for generations 
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beto Roman Catholica, though they have continued to 
prove themselves acceptable rulers to their Protestant 
subjects. Elsewhere Saxony survives in fragmentary 
little States, like Saxe-Weimar or the neighbouring 
State, interesting to all good Britons, of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. 

Jena lies in a picturesque valley, faced with shaiq)- 
cut hills, which sink l)eyond into tableland in every 
direction. It is alKmt fourteen miles from Weimar, 
the Httlo capital, radiant in Hogers time with the 
glories of Goethe and Schiller — with whom the philo- 
sopher enjoyed a somewhat distant intimacy — and 
interesting ini>rc recently as the home of Liszt’s later 
years. Jena, indeed, is a Ijeautiful place on tlie out- 
8kii*ts of a still more beautiful region. Jf WiirtLemburg 
and neighbouring lands belong t.o rnediaival Swabia, 
Jena lies either within or close to the iKjnlers of 
inedieeval Thuringia, and memorie.s of Luther and 
Goetho succe(?d each other curiously throughout th<^ 
whole region. Jena itself is best know^ii in liistory by its 
disastrous battle. The townspeojde U>-day are rather 
proud tlian ashamed of it, though Saxony and Saxe- 
Weimar.shaml with Prussia that ealamit4)us shipwreck. 
AfU>r all, since 1871, German sensitiveness lias had no 
reason to shrink from any of '*the glories of France.” 
Apparently tin? aim of the days movc.inent>* was to 
obtain a dominating position on the high ground. The 
Prussian commanders had allowed the highest points 
of all to surprised and captur«*d ; the armies, French 
and Prussian, struggled up in detachment.s by difl*erent 
lateral valleys to the tableland, and NuiKdeon hurled 
his enemies down again in confused ruin. Thereafter 
Prussia lay at his feet. 
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Hegel’H position had improved in the interv6Di!i^ 
years. 1803 saw him a Primt docent^ 1805 a Professor 
extraordhiarius in the university ; and in the year of 
Jena, 1807, Hegel was occupied in giving to the world 
the first of his major works, the Pheiium/enoloffy^ 
Even at the present day there is little centralisation 
and much Particidarismm in the publication of Ger- 
man )x)oks. It need not much surprise us, therefore, to 
find that in 1807 the Plisnomenology was issued to 
the world by a jmblisher doing businefks at Baviherff 
and Wur::hary. Hegel was South German bom, and 
these Bavarian towns, besides being nearer his native 
regions, were farther off from the disturbances of the 
campaign against Prussia. The book has been de- 
Hcril)cd as a philosophical Pilgrim's Progress. Hegel 
himself called it liis voyage of discover)'. Its appear- 
ance must have been a painful event to Schelliiig, who, 
in spite of old friendship and personal services, is 
treated wdth alx)ut as much respect as the show'inan's 
Punch manifests to his victims. Henceforth the 
friends of Jena days w^erc in a state of optm enmity. 
The PhenmienoUMjy tries to prove that, by a necessary 
progress, thought or consciousness, regarded as the 
activity of a thinker [this in contrast to the starting- 
fH)int of the Lo(jic\ undergoes successive transforma- 
tions until it reaches the level of aljsolute thought, 
where thought and the object of thought are adequate 
to each other in lucid iflentily or equivalence. On the 
way to this goal every possible phase of human 
thought is reviewed in turn, and put upoi^roconL^ 
Thus the Phe^mvienoli^jy contains all of Hegefs think- 
ing on philosophical subjects, and expresses it urith a 
* Sec farilier on, note A, et end of Cbapier XI. 
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ceHain amount of youthful vivacity, though with a 
tantalising amount of obscurity. Dr. Hutchison Stir- 
ling speaks truly when he describes it as uniquely 
difficult even among Hegel's writings. Once— at the 
end of the Jena period— it was delivered as class 
lectnim 

Hegel felt no special grief at the defeat of Jena. 
Wiirtteniburg, his native land in the narrower sense, 
had fought on Napoleon’s side at Austerlitz ; Havana 
also, where ho settled for a time, had enlarged its 
l)order8 and sprung into the rank of loyalties by tlus 
favour of the conqueror, who follow’ed wdth success the 
traditional French policy of playing off the minor 
German States against Austria and Prussia. Even 
Electoral Saxony soon made ptiacc with Napoleon, 
passed into his Rhenish confederacy, and secured the 
royal title by its subservience.^ Nor had Prussia os 
yet done anything to attract to itself the hopes of 
German patriots. She had weakly lent herself for a 
time to Napoleon’s plans, then at an ill-chosen mouiont 
had rushed upon lier fate. Actuated partly by his 
early entbusiasm for the cause of liberty in France, 
partly by his lifelong attfichment to the tioching of 
facts, Hegel like Goi‘tlie was disposed to acclaim rather 
than to denounce tlie tyrant, who now wiehhxl all 
the extraordinary powers which tJio fVench Revolu- 
tion had summoned into life. A, letter tells of the 
emotion with which he saw Napoleon at Jena (which 
was occupied by the French before the f>attle)'; the 
world's master, that little figui*c on horseboc’k \ Hut 

^ The emaher Suxon Stale of W*'eiin«r had jnerforcse to conifjly e(|ttalJy 
with yapoteon's viahea. There were nMy OemiAue in the Grand Array 
which Kapoleon led to deatraetiou in Eiuaia. 
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facts proved themselves too strong for Hegel’s comf<>rt 
He had to withdraw from Jena, his career suspended 
if not destroyed, and was thankful to find work 
temporarily as newspaper e<litor and bookseller at 
Bamberg. The task was not a very lofty one ; 
Napoleon permitted no leading articles. In a years 
time H(‘go] obtained ii somewhat lx‘ttor position, when 
lie was appointed headmaster of the Clymnasium at 
Nuremherg. Formerly a Free Citj' of the Empire and 
a centre of Reformation zeal in the days of Albrecht 
Diirer and Hans Sachs, Nuremberg had joined tlic 
Rhenish confedei ation in 1802, and was annexed a few 
years later to Bavaria. Hegtd’s ideal at tins period 
was the revival of the Empire; but in the issue that 
task fell in a dilterent form and very much later to 
Prussia, not to Austria; while the Holy Roman Empire, 
having become ‘‘neitinu- holy nor Roman nor an 
Empire,*' was dissolved, the Hapsburg dynasty annex- 
ing the Imperial title an a family possession, and so 
constituting the first “empire” of the modern upstart 
variety, while Bavaria and other of the minor Oennan 
States were aggrandised hy some fragmentary spoils, 
Bavaria alxjve all had hmg traditions of selfish profit 
by alliance with France against other German powers ; 
but it made a more honourable choice in 1870. 

Even in a school, Hegel, though he did his work 
faithfully, was out of place. His superior in a spirit 
of reform insisted on the U^aching of philosophy by the 
Rector; and Dr. Caird confesses that his school-book 
on the subject “ must have greatly puzzled the|p1ever 
boys of Nuremberg.” In 1811 he married a lady of 
family belonging Uy the city ; the distinction between 
bourgcMusie and noble blood is of course more marked 
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inNSermany than in Great Britain. Twice at leo^t in 
his courtship Hegel bi'oke into verses. Two sons were 
bom of the marriage; one became well knowm as a 
Professor of History, the other as a politician. Ami 
at Nuremberg in 1812-16 Hegel produced his most 
elaborate and finislicil vrork, the [greater] “Logic/' 
d^ribed by Dr. Caird as “ with all its defects, the one 
work which the inodoni world has to put l^esido the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle.” In IS 16, as the third and 
last volume of the Logic passed througli the press, 
Hegel received three olFors of philosophical chairs — 
from Erlangen, from Heidell)«*rg, and — with a coi*tain 
flegree of hesitation — from Berlin, the scene of Ids 
lat^T labours. For the present he accej^ted the call 
to Heidelberg, another beautiful anil romantic city, 
perhaps the fairesSi that Germany can lK)ast. Its steep 
lulls are clothed with forests; the Neckar, with wood 
raftsTrom Tilbingen and Stuttgart, flowing past to join 
the neighbouring Rhine. IIeidell.>erg was tli(5 hoim* 
of an unliappy Engli.sh or rather Scottish princess, 
mother of the Prince Ilnj>oi’t of our Civil Wars. Her 
huaband, au unsuccessful cJiampion of ProtcHtantism on 
the field of battle, lost his own dominions while seeking 
to make good his election to the crown of Bohemia ; 
and most of the Palatinate then passed to the Roman 
Catholic power of Baden. It might seem irrelevant to 
dwell on the beauty of t^evoral of HegelH homes. 
When he was looking for a Roman Catholic city to 
spend a short time in, we are told that ho stipulated 
for pleasant society and ein gwien Jii^r ; but wo bear 
nothing about scenery. In his Esthetics, art is pre- 
dominant and natural beauty is described as inferior. 
The " starry heavens above” offended him from their 
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lack of pattern ; and the Swiss Alps left him unmov^, 
though he rejoiced in waterfalls — could it be as a 
material parable of the “ fluidity ’* of the Notion^ with 
their changlessness in constant change ? But HeideL 
berg overcame the stolidity even of Hegel. He was 
delighted with it, and told his wife that she would 
learn at Heidelberg for the first time what the pleasures 
of walking vrere. It had other attractions from the 
presence of friends or fellour- workers. Even in the 
Jena pericxl, Hegel had cast wistful glances at Hoidel* 
berg. His w^ll -known phrase, according to which 
ho desired to make philosophy “speak German,** was 
employed at that time in a letter bringing his claims 
uifdcr the notice of a high official in the State of Baden 
— an application w’hich at least in the first instance 
produced no effect. 

Itostorcd to the more congenial work of a jphilo- 
sophical professorship, Hegel rose steadily in esteem 
during his short stay at Heidelberg. Here for the 
first time lie lectured on .dSsthetics; and here the 
fii'st and shoitest but in some respects the Ix'st sketch 
of his Eiuryclojxrdia took shape (the [le.sser] “Logic** — 
the Philasoph}^ of Nature — the Philosophy of »Spirit). 
This >vas contributed to a colknition of encyclopedias ; 
wdiiinsically enough, since it is scai'cely possible that 
any one philosophical system should be of such 
general acceptance as to merit a place among the 
[lositivo sciences. Henceforward Hegel frequently 
made use of his Encyclopaddia as a basis for Iecture«H— 
either (one presumes) dictating it, or refernnjkto it in 
lieu of dictated paiagtaphs. Two other publications of 
this short but fertile period are mentioned by Dr. 
Cuird. They were both contributed to the Heidelberg 
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J^irbiicher, One paper, on Jacobi, uioderaltHl the 
extreme criticism with which he and Fichte had been 
assailed during the Jena period. Something similar is 
found, as we have noted above, in the introduction to 
the EncyclopaBdia Logic. Tlie second paper, Hegers 
first published though not his tirst written dis<|uisition 
on politics, support(*d the action of the rt'forming king 
of WUrttemburg, whoso temtory hod been doubhd by 
Napoleon, against the suspicious conservatism of the 
older part of his dominions, whoso cry was for the 
“ good old Iaw’8.*' Here wo see Hegols sympathy with 
liberal administration, and his not loss characteristic 
admiration for a strong king. In liis PhUosophy of 
History he still Udls us of “ liberal institutions ” wbicli 
Napoleon gave to several coiintries, but the more 
conservative and older Hegel rocognisca that tlio gift 
w^os “ premature and therefore fruitless. Speaking of 
this incursion into political controversy, Dr. Caird admits 
that “ in controversy Hegel if not unfair is at least ruth- 
less.” Matters were not settled in WUrttemburg till 
the able but unpopular king died, and was succe<Hied 
by a daring soldier who had gained the pf50ple s hearts. 

In 1818 Hcgcl was again called to Herlin, and this 
time he acc<?pted the invitation. The recently estab- 
lished university ha<i become at a bound the greatest 
Centro of culture and learning in all Germany. In this 
as in other respects regenerate Prussia w'os carefully 
earning its place of leadership, though its advance was 
fated to he slow and tortuous. After a war, whether 
ending in victory or defeat, every nation has to pass 
through a period of trial, while the disbanded soldiers 
are melting into the working population, and society 
is adjusting itself to the new conditions. Alike in 
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England and on the Continent, the economic and social 
distresses after Waterloo were aggravated by political 
reaction. Hegel, however, accepted the situation, and 
came to ha regarded, at least by outsiders, as one of the 
bulldogs of the adntiiiistrution. He had given a pledge, 
men thought, that a priori philosophy should always 
come to the polls as a plumper for the government. “The 
real” was “the rational,” and “subjective discontent” 
WHS wholly contemptible. Dr. CairJ insists that Hegel 
was always interested in freedom. One can see, indeed, 
that he was interested in fri'e thour/ht, which includes 
or itaplies the personal freedom of the pliilosopher — 
freedom not alway.s respected, even in Hegers case, on 
the part of the Prussian government, thougli Rosen- 
kranz rather cruelly as.sorts that Hegel was incapable of 
admiring the more liberal features of Prassian rule. In 
no other .sense, however, was Ifeg^d attached to political 
freedom. He did not can* for the “ individual free- 
dom ” of Avbich Tennyson sings — the freedom dear to 
Teutonic races ainl to the modem >vorld. The Greek 
conception of freedom as a share in governing power 
had more attractions for him, and he never altogether 
renounced it ; but even wdien it was lacking he found 
aiX)1ogies for the vuh‘rs, praising “real freedom,” i.e, 
substantial good government, in contrast with “ formal 
freedom,” i.e, constitutional self-government. His re- 
morseless criticism of an old acquaintance, Fries, at the 
time when Fries was being harassed by petty govern- 
ment persecution, j)roduccd- -and, one must say, still 
produces — an unplcriwnit impression. The Eifglish Re- 
form Bill of 1 831 lilled Hegel with dismay. Ho thought 
our country was forsaking the only basis on which we 
were able to act — that of “ positive right ” [or historical 
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pr esen t?]. So limited were the sjnnpiithios of «wi 

a poIiQciaii during later life. As a teacher, however, he 
rose and rose. It was believed that the pn)biem of ages 
had been finally solved : inon wore afraid to difler from 
the great master, who dealt such heavy blows ; and his 
iniluenco was very gi*eat. His birthday nearly coincid- 
ing with that of Goethe — w'hose theory of colour, by the 
way, Hegel oljstinaioly championed against Newton s — 
the two great men w'ere celebrated together on several 
occasions. With Schleierniacher, a colleague at Bt^rliii, 
he was on the stiffc.st terin.s. On one occasion iln'y 
opi'nly (|uanv1led at de Wette*H tal)lc. Uosonkranz 
rather needlessly tleh*nds Hegel from the imputation 
of merely personal jealousy of Schleiermaehcr. The 
whole cast of his thinking made it inevitable that ho 
should regard 8chlei(‘nriache.r s reliance u]>on feeling 
with extreiiio avei’sion ; and whatever we think of the 
delicacy or coiu+i*sy of the expression, he was only true 
to his own position when he launched the sneer that, 
according to Schleiennacher s view of religion, tlic dog 
must be the pattern of devoutness. 

The chief literary work of this perir^d is the Philo- 
sophy of Right. There are also, besides Review articles, 
two more e<lition>s of the E^ncydopodki, the last “ with 
considerable alterations,’* and a new edition of the. 
[greater] Logic, wliich Hegel did not live to complete. 
In later years he visited on holiday journeys <Iie 
Netherlands, Vienna, Bohemia, and Paris. Victor 
Cousin, who afterwards criticised him and compared 
him unfavourably with Schelling, was in some mea- 
sure his host at Paris, and was supposed to 1^5 popu- 
larising his views in France, Hegel, however, never 
crossed the Channel or the Alps. His death came 
6 
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snddenly by cholera on November 14th, 1831-^he 
anuivensary of the death of Leibniz. 

His writnigs, embodied in a monumental edition by 
admiring friends after his death, are of different classes. 
First of all there are finished books — the Pheno- 
menology and the greater Logic. The former has not 
been published in any English version, nor is likely to 
bo ; portions of the latter arc rendered and commented 
upon in Dr. H. Stirling’s very strong and very strange 
b^k, the Secret of Hegel. To a second class may be 
assigned the books published in outline by Hegel — 
the Encyclopa'diiiy the Philosophy of Right. These, 
when incorporated in the definitive edition, were 
pandcKl }>y tlie help of additions partly taken from the 
Pi'ofossor’a “ Hefts of various years, and partly from 
students’ notes. Translators have liesitated how to 
deal with tliese additions. Dr. William Wallace, in 
translating the less<?.r Logie, gave everything, but in 
translating the Philosophy of Mind fhe renders “Qeiat” 
by “ mind/* not “ spirit *’] he gave only the paragraphs.^ 
We should add that the remaining and central thinl of 
the Encyclopadio, the Philosophy of Nature, is even 
less likely than live Phenomenology to find an English 
translator. Its science is out of date, and its philosophy 
is doprecatingly defended to-day by Hegel’s warmest 
admirers. Dr. Dyde\s translation of the Philosophy of 
Right includes evorj^thing, but carefully distinguishes 
three different degrees of authority or importance in 
the material which he use^'. Finally, as a third class 
we have the Lectures published after Il«||ers death 
— PhiloBophy of Religion, .Esthetics, Pkwsophy of 
History, History of Philosophy. All these have more 
' Tb 0 tr«i)a]«tor'8 pt^lcgomcna to this ?olum« are somewhat oofkioot. 
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or^esB found translators. It will be noticed Umt, 
according to Hegers classideation, they all belong to 
one part or another of the Philosophy of Spirit— the 
bran^ of philosophy for the sake of which Hegel did 
all hifi work. To a certain extent we }nust consider 
tliese remains as less authoritative^ since Hegtd had 
not prepared any part of tljcm for a reader^s eye ; yet 
substantially they are of equal value witli those lKK)kH 
in which, along with Hegels vtuy words, we have 
additions from students’ notes. The remaining treatisi^s 
ai*e of less consequence. 

The dcatli of Hegel did not imply the immediate 
loss of lu'gemony by his system, but the f(ill when it 
tcMik place was dccasivo. First, the Hegeliaiiisni of the 
Left brought discre<lit on the whole, and the schf)o] was 
rent with tierce antagonisms. Idealism turned into 
Materialism ; and the Defender of the Faith (in his own 
sense) became known as the father or forefather of 
dogmatic atheisms. And secondly, within a few years 
Hegelianism Ixicame as completely mifasluoimblc te 
Germany os it ha<l formerly lx*en the vogue. A com- 
petent if somewhat exoteric reporter, the late Professor 
Max Muller, has recently told us in his A iitohiof/rajihy 
of the startling change. Hegel might seem to have 
prepaix*d us for some such overtlircAv. In the Phvno^ 
menology lie ttdb us that the break »up of a victorious 
party is a proof of the completeness of its triumph. It 
occupies the whole field ; both the alternative views, 
with which the future has to deal, proceed from within 
itself. This surtdy is one more proof of the inviudble 
optimbm of the scliool. What HtJgcl su-js may be 
true in some cases; but in other coses, much less 
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flattering reasons may cause a party to fall to pieces. 
It may not bo undue strength that divides it» but 
weakness. It may not be young life we are witnessing, 
as it sends out new swarms to occupy fresh territory, 
but break-down, failure, disease. Dr. Caird, true to 
Hegel’s optimism, quotes the words of Hegel as pro- 
phetic of the history of his scliool. That is correct, if 
Hegel has tauglit tlie modern world all that he had 
to teach, and if philosophical tliought since his time 
has built upon his foundation, or advanced from the 
basis he established to new issues and further triumphs. 
Who will dare to say that this has been the case ? If 
moat of the philosophy of modern Germany belongs to 
a stadium antecedent to Kant and Hegel, great part of 
the responsibility for the relapse must be attributed to 
the omniscient airs of the younger master. “The 
Notion” did not long hold the field. Mon had sup- 
posed that Hegel graspi‘d in his hands the solution to 
every problem — they came to believe that he had done 
nothing, and tlircw tlicmselves once again into the 
arms of empiricisiii. Speculative thought, banished 
from Germany, found a home — as Professor Ormond has 
pointed out — in Great Britain or in America. A large 
body of our thinkers have tried to “ do over again ” 
wliat Hegel’s iinuicdiate pupils believed to have been 
done once for all. A substitute for “ the Notion ” has 
been offered us in a new reading of tli^^ significance of 
Kant’s thought. Our historical survey is not complete 
till wc have clironiclcd the leading stages in this 
revived Hegelianism, trying to mark its u^Hflifications 
and to estimate their value. 



CHAPTER VI 

British Hegelianism — Earlier Phases 

Litkratcre.— “ To English readers Hegel was first introduced 
in the powerful statement of his principles hy T)r. Hut^duson 
Stirling. Mr. Wallace, in tlie introduction to his translation of 
the lesser and Mr. Harris, the editor of the American 

** Speculative Journal, ’ have since done much to illustrate various 
aspects of tin* Hegelian philosophy. Other English writers, such 
as the late Professor Green, Mr. Bradley, Professor Watson, and 
Professor Adamson, who have not directly treated of Hegel, have 
been greatly influenced hy him. Mr. [Andrew] Seth [Profeiisor 
Pringle-Pattison] hua recently >vriUen an inleritsting account of 
the movement from Kant to Hegel.” — Dr. E. Caird, Heyel^ Pref., 
p. vi (1883). 

In speaking of a Hegelian revival in our country,^ we 
may seem to be disregarding protests, made by several 
of those named above, against expressions which identify 
them with any one great name in the post. The 
frankest admission of disciplcsliip is probably that 
contained in the preface to Dr. Jolin Caird's Intro- 
dnotion to ike Philoeophy of Religion : The authoi- 
desires to express his obligations to the following 
books . . . above all, Hegel’s Philoaophie der Religion, 

^ The author regrete that limita both of apace and knowledge keep 
him from giving any account of the interesting work done in America la 
connexion with the Hegelian movement. 

85 
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a work to which he has been more largely indebted 
than to any other book.” Dr. E. Caird tells us, on the 
other hand {Hegd^ 1883), that ‘"the day of discipleship 
is over ” ; and, more plainly, that Hegel failed to speak 
openly enough regarding the modifications in the 
theology of the Christian Church which his philosophy 
involves. Beyond that difference, however — and, as 
Dr. Caird himself conceives it, it is far from being a 
difference in principle — it doCvS not appear what, if 
anything, in Hegel Dr. E. Caird will permit us to 
regard as obsolete. How then can we dascribe a move- 
ment inspired with reverence and enthusiasm for 
Hegel, unless wo CJill it after the writer who is its 
fountainhead ? A well-chosen class name is the first 
step to knowledge. It is not the whole of knowledge ; 
and wo fall into a too common error if vre allow our- 
selves to treat mere knowledge of names as a knowledge 
of things, Tlie riglit name is only a beginning, but it 
places us on the track which leads to further insight. 
And, while we disclaim the idea of imputing to Hegel’s 
British advocates full technical discipleship, we feel 
that any other phraseology would mislead our readers 
more seriously than tin* usual terminology can do. 
We therefore continue to make use of the expression 
British Hegelianism. 

An alternative name is offered for our acceptance, 
vrhen we are asked to speak of a British Noo^Eantian 
movement.^ That epithet, as we shall see, points to a 
fact of great imporUnce — the close connexion which 
English and Scottish thought has institAed between 

* So in Dr. £. Caird's preface to Esmys in PhUotty^ical MHcitm 
(see beloir, p. 114), in Professor A. Seth’s Jlegtiumism and PeracmalUy^ 
and in Mr. Fairbrother’s Philtjsophy of T, JST. Oreen, 
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“^^geUan" conclasions and Uie Kantian premises or 
point of view. But if we may propose so humble a 
test as the nature of beliefs or conclusions reached, the 
British “NeO'Kantians” — with the very doubtful ex- 
ception of T. H. Green — agree with Hegel much more 
than they do with Kant. Moreover, in Germany, Neo- 
Kantianism is the name of a movement bock from 
Hegel to the older master. Theologians who take their 
stand upon Neo-Kantian grounds — the school of Ritschl 
contribute most but by no means all of those — exliibit 
even an exaggerated distrust of Hegel, while the philo- 
sophical wing have reduced Kant to a species of empiri- 
cist agno.sticism. However unfair we may think such 
a way of handling Kant, the German Nco-Kantians have 
ac(|aired by pre-emption a right to explain their own 
name in their own sense, and it will create much 
confusion if we attach the same label to a very differ- 
ent movement of thought in our country.* Never- 
theless, it is most true and noteworthy that British 
Hegdumism. is, in a sense of its own, Neo-Kantian, 
The only other preliminary remark we need make 
is, that British Hegelianism is not a statical thing, but 
a living movement of thought, and tliat several of its 
representatives exhibit a transformation, almost a dis- 
solution, of their original Hegelian doctrines. This is 
particularly the case with one of the strongest, Mr. F. H. 
Bradley. Mr. Bradley has long protested against the 
assertion that a Hegelian “ school ” exists among us. In 
the sense now explained, it does exist, and Mr. Bradley 
used to be one of its champions ; * but he is ceasing, if he 


’ TImi* » also a Neo-Kautkn movement in France, of wbicii we may 
at kaat affirm that it ie not Hegelian. 

expounds ideas learned from “two or three" great 
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lias not entirely ceaaed, to stand within its limits ; wifue 
he is bf great interest as eichibitinga further development 
of thought on the fundamental questions of metaphysics. 

In early days, when our insular philosophy was 
much more inclined to denounce Hegel than to study 
him, Professor Ferrier (as Dr. Hutchison Stirling 
points out) learned t^j sympathise at least in part with 
tlie sphinx of Berlin. Ferriers own philosophy may 
be regarded as a sort of portal to a system of con- 
structive idealism. Upon epiatfunolorjy, the theory of 
knowledge, and cujnoioloyy, the theory of ignorance, is 
reared the fabric of ontoloijy. The most idealist 
portion is the agnoiology, which argues that we can 
only be termed vjnorant of what it would be possible 
for us to know, — hence, that the fundainentel assump- 
tion of iilealisni is justified, and that we nmst take for 
granted, in all our thinking, the trustworthiness of 
thought and the rationality of the real. Ferriers 
ontology leaves us with subject plm object as the 
ultimate or minimum definition of reality. This 
sounds like an absolutely paradoxical dualism — os if 
one were to say, “ The simplest conceivable element of 
articular sound, to bo readied by analysis, is of the 
type C D ” — where the very fom of statement cries out 
for the simpler elements C and D. Yet Professor 
Andrew Seth^ [IVofe^or Pringle -l^attison] appeals to 
the reasonableness of Ferrier from the alleged unreason- 

irornian writnit. Then* are quutatiooa from Kant, HegeiL Vatk# (a 
Hegelian thoologiaii), and a luuoh less degree from Tre^elenbuig. 
In Sthiedt Studies, theiofore, Mr. Uradley exhibited the very eentral 
characterisiies of British Hegelianism. 
y * In ffeffeliaitwn and Ferson(tiittf^ pp. 33, 34. 
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a^letiesB of Hegel. To Ferrier also we owe the first dis- 
cussion of epistemology in English, and apparency the 
framing of the word.^ Word and conception play a great 
part in the more recent thinking of Professor Seth. 

Another Britisli thinker, of much practical import- 
ance, upon whom Hegel loft his mark, was the late 
Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Whan Jowett's statements regarding Hegel first 
appeared — in his introduction to the translation of the 
Sophist^ 2nd edit., 1875 — the work of writers of the 
British Hegelian school had already done something 
towards familiarising English readers with the subject, 
('hrouologically, however, Jowett’s studios antedated 
most of the British movement towards Uogel, if not 
the whole of that movement as condueted by professed 
philosophers. Jow»>tt is therefore one of tlic pioneers 
in a dark and intricate region of knowlodgo. His 
biography has made still plainer how deep an im- 
proasion was product5d by Hegel’s thoughts upon this 
very shrewd and reality-loving mind. Owing to his 
studies in Plato, Jowett sympathises with that clement 
in Hegel which is forbidding to many readers, and 
especially to those whasc Ixnit is towards practical 
wisdom. “The unity of Being and Nothing" might 
have been expected to repel Jowett ; it did at least <is 
much to attract him. When one first read his stric- 
tures, not very long after they had been made public, 
one was inclined — in one’s hot young enthusiasm for the 
Hegelian philosophy — to regard Jowett as an outsider. 
That judgment is hardly confirmed on a rep^rusal of 
Jowett's remarks. Perhaps only one of his statements 
may be called distinctly erroneous — ^the statement that 
* The great Oxford Dictionary quotes Ferrier for 
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the categories of the second division of the Logie, those 
of Essence, describe the essence of things for thought/* 
All categories do that It is no distinctive peculiarity 
of the categories of Essence. They may be said to do 
that work of thought which Jowett speaks of more 
fully than the categories of Being; button the other 
hand, ‘‘ the Notion ” in its varied forms outvies the cate- 
gories of Essence an a description of “ the essence of 
things for thought" Categories are progressive de- 
finitions of the real, and every one in its turn goes 
deeper than its predecessors. Except for a certain 
inaccuracy on this point, it is difficult to complain 
of anything in Jowetts remarks on Hegel. He puts 
forward mainly such objections as one might have 
expected from a practical mind which had relapsed 
into its most doggedly practical mood. He is half- 
ashamod of having coipictted with shadowy ideas. He 
has retreated into hi.s castle of common 8en.se. His 
objections are not to be described as unimportant, but 
we may perhaps fairly call them the difficulties of the 
practical mind and not of the speculative thinker. All 
Jowett s difficulties and objections, taken in their full 
sum, are le.ss significant than the fact that he had 
offered a tribute, however temporary and partial, at 
the shrine of Hegel. On matters of religion, it is true, 
his moral realism and sober devoutness, coupled with 
his rationalistic jealousy of a historical faith, would 
find a good deal to sympathise with in the German 
idealist. It is in regard to Greek thought, however, 
that be bears the most splendid testimony HegeL 
“ He has done more to explain Greek thought than all 
other writers put together/* ^ 

‘ Introductioii to his trAiislation of tho Sc2*hisi, suhftMni^ 
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The f|[reat starting-point in out national study of 
Hegel is found in a memorable book by a Scottish 
writer, Dr. Hutchison Stirling, who in 1865 published 
the first edition of the Secret of Hegel. The book is 
not easy reading; indeed, a popular pleasantry mode 
complaint that the secret, whatever it was, hod been 
only too faithfully kept. Dr. Stirling thought it best 
to print the record of his own first tentative approaches 
to an understanding of the Master — a sort of “ rise and 
progreas of philosophy in the soul’’; but the reader has 
to l)e on his guard against taking provisional state- 
ments as if they were definitive. Some of the earlier 
sections of Hegel’s larger lA>gic aro translated; the 
.same portions are re-written in Dr. Stirling’s own 
words, and expounded or commented on; and the 
views of other interpreters are examined. Throughout, 
as has been w'ell said, we have " the thought of Hegel 
in the style of Carlyle.”* 

The first noticeable featui-e in Dr. Stirling’s hand- 
ling of Hegel is the strongly positive or conservative 
attitude. Ho points to a Hegel not so much (in 
Fichte’s phraseology) of “ synthesis ” or higher unity, 
as of reaction against the falsity of “antithesis.” If 
one may say so, Hegel is read front the point of view 
of conservative reaction. He is made to stand for a 
prinriple like that of St. Simon’s or Comte’s “ organic ” 
periods of history, in contrast with those “critical” 
periods when Dr. Stirling’s hated A u/kldrung flourishes. 
Hegel is regarded as a big and brave brother, by whose 
help Faith and Duty may turn to flight all the armies 
of the aliens. Of course this in a sense is Hegel’s 
own position and the position of every Hegelian. But 

^ Prof. Sorley, Id noticing the eecoml of the (1897). 
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there is another side to the question. Christianity and 
morality arc to be justified from a philosophical point 
of view; certain modifications, perhaps even trans- 
formations, are implied Dr. Stirling has never told 
us plainly how much alteration he conceives to be 
neccssiiry. To be interested in the positive moral uses ’ 
of philosophy is indeed creditable afcd more than 
creditable. To push that interest ev<Ai into partisan- 
ship is a coui-so of action to which Higel himself has 
given some encouragement, for in later life he was 
willing to be regarded as the champion of all the 
orthodoxies. But if his system has any distinctive 
feature, we must not look for it on this side nor yet 
on that, but upon all sides. Hegel is all-inclusive. 
Ho is catholic to a fault ; and he might have considered 
his Edinburgh advocate and interpret^jr rather too 
** edifying.*’ The real Hegel seems rather to “sit as 
(jfod, holding no form of creed, But contemplating 
nil ’* ; or, as one sometimes feels inclined to recast the 
quotation, “ holding all forms of creed, and abrogating 
all” The formula) wdiich lend themselves so readily 
to Ultrainontanisin sit awkwardly upon Hegels de- 
tached and elusive wisdom. God, Freedom, Im- 
mortality — in technical language, the postulates of 
natural theology — are the truths for which Dr. 
Stirling pleads, and which — with some hesitation — 
he finds to lie supported by Hegel. In a sense, too, 
he endorses Hegers philosophical vindication of 
Christianity, or what Hegel oiTcrs as such. No other 
British Hegelian is so fully identified \dkh the 
Hegelianism of the Right.^ One more characteristic ; 

^ Dr. Sterrett, nn Amorican writer on the Plnloeophy of Religion (eae 

literature" before Chap. XV.>, goes at leant aa far in this dirertiem. 
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Dr. Stirling has never absolutely afBrmod that Hegel 
was successful in carrying out his grand scheme.^ 

Dr. Stirling has followed up his first l)ook by many 
others. He is always forcible and suggestive, if he has 
never again reached quite so high a level. Logically 
(unless in critical comment; see, c.g., his masterly little 
book on part of Sir William Hamiltons philosopliy, or S(»e 
again his attack on Danmnkwwm his Inter writings 
have been even less closely knit than the Secret But 
Dr. Stirling had very high claims upon all who could 
appreciate philofeophical eminence, and wo must regret 
that the father of British Hegelianism was never called 
to ^Kscupy one of the philosophical chairs in the Scottish 
universities. Apart from this, Dr. Stirling has received 
all the honours which Scotland can give ; arnl ho has Ixien 
a powerful agent in cduciiting several generations of stu- 
dents of philosophy. Best of all, ho has set the example 
of a life disinterestedly devoted to speculative thought. 

A second and still more iiu];>ortant feature noticeahlo 
in Dr. Stirling in his affiliation of Hegel to Kant. The 
very table of contents prescribes the “elimination of 
Fichte and Schelling ” ; and the “ Secret of Hegel ** par 
excellence cun.sists of the following word.s — 

Quality — Time and Space— Empirical KealitieH, 

While repudiatiog the kind of tllvimitn claimed by other mamborM of 
bU comijjuiiion, he finds a full guarantee for the niHtoric Episonpaie in 
its historic actuality. The real is the rational, and whatever is is right. 
Precisely hocauae it has ber^n evolved, episcopacy U marked out as 
divinely planned. Dr. W. T. Harris also stands for the Hegelianism 
of the Kight (see below). 

‘ See especially Dr. Stirling’s notes to his translation of Hchwegler's 
ffvstory of PhUoiorhy. 

^ Perhaps the Ttxt-Book to Kanl should also be named as a particularly 
solid and well-finished work. 
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to which the author addn the very apposite comment,* 
“This of course requires explanation” — agoing on to 
refer the reader to Kant’s Critique of Pwre Reason. 
In the light of Dr. E. Caird’s studies of Kant, we 
might fill out Dr. Stirling’s scheme as follows ; — " If it 
is credible that pure self-identical thought, under what- 
ever impulse, can give rise to so ‘ concrete ’ a conception 
as that of quantity, there is no reason for attributing 
to any other source than pure thought the further so- 
called subjective conceptions or ‘forms’ of Time and 
Space, nor yet the existence of those Quanta in time 
and space of which we have experience, and which we 
regard as realities.” Perhaps this statement goes be- 
yond what is contained in f/te Secret. To follow his 
own lines, we might interpret Dr. Stirling’s hints more 
simply, as follows : — “ Kant himself suggests to us that 
Time and Space, and even those realities of which we 
have experience in time and space, are simply modes 
of Quantity, which is a pure « priori human thought. 
The same thing will therefore l)o tnie of other thoughts. 
They also will crave embodiment. Nature or reality 
in general, if we look at it hard enough, will turn out 
to be nothing else than thought. And the great correc- 
tion wliich Uegel teaches us to make in Kant is that, 
instead of regarding this truth as one relating to 
human knowledge of phenomena, we ought to drop 
the illogical qualification, and aifirm our poeitioa of 
[absolute] knowlctlge of realUy."* In whichever way 
wo take it, the passage plainly shows that 

> I. pp, 126, 12«. 

*Iu t]i» notes to Schtr«(jler, Dr. Stirling names as "the Secret of 
He(pl” the disoovety of a "Triide ifrjcM'' in thought, end the inter- 
pretation of all things by this threefold rhythm (p. 281). 


'^Stirling 
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formulated the progrunme for a great mass of the best 
British Hegeliau work — Hegel as the extricator and 
vindicator of deeper truths suggested by Rant, to wliich 
Rant's own insight was inadequate^Rant’s list of 
categories the true historical introduction to the boldly 
soaring speculation of Hegel. 

Soon after the publication of the Secret of Hegel, 
another deep student and powerful teacher of Idealism 
appeared in Scotland, when the chair of Moral Philo- 
sophy in Glasgow University was filled (in 186(5) by 
the appointment of Mr. Edwani Cairtl, Fellow of Mer- 
ton College, Oxford. Be.st known at that time as the 
younger brother of Professor (afterwards Principal) 
John Caird, Dr. Eflwanl Call'd has lived to influence 
thought, and to enjoy public fame and personal grati- 
tude, quite as largely as his distinguished bi-other. 
Although strikingly reserved as a man, and as a teacher 
always conversational, never oratorical, he yet fascinated 
the most unwilling minds in hi.s class-room, comjielling 
them to practice and gradually teaching them to love 
the unwonted labour of thinking. In mo.st cases he 
was so irresistible, that his pupils acccjitcd all his con- 
clusions with scarcely a ui(.Hlification. Uo has done 
much by authorship as well as by academic teaching. 
His first considerable book, A Critical Account of the 
Pkiloaophy of Kant, was published *n 1877. It dealt 
with the Critique of Pure Reawm, and was meant to 
be followed by a second volume; but though it was 
very well received, the author’s severe self-criticism 
led him to re-write it. A good deal of the original 
draft survives, amid important changes, in The Critical 
PhiUmphy of Kant. The two volumes of this work 
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were published simultaneously, in 1889, and give a 
very careful survey, from the "Hegelian” standpoint 
of constructive and positive idealism, over the whole 
field of Kant's writings. In his sketch of I/effel (1883 ; 
Philosophical Classics for English Readers) and iu his 
Evolution of Rdiffion (2 vols., 1893 ; Gifford Lectures 
in St. Andrew's University), Dr. Gaiixl has spoken out 
more frankly regarding his personal beliefs in religion 
and theology.^ By liis appointm(‘nt, on the death of 
Jowett, to the Mastership of Balliol College, a remark- 
able career reached a remarkable climax. 

Dr. Caird — whether he owed the hint to Dr, Stirling, 
or was working indepeiwlently on parallel lines — may 
be said to have carried out with greater elalx)ration in 
detail, and with a greater degree of literary finish, the 
programme announced by Dr. Stirling — Kant the tnie 
foundation of Hegel, Hegel the true interpreter of 
Kant. If to that programme we add as additional 
materials Hegers rapid sketch (in the introduction to 
the Encyclopaxlia Logic) of Kants successive treatises, 
it might seem that Dr. Caii-d had little more to do than 
fill in an outline drawn by others. But we must re- 
member that he had to transform Hegel's coldly hastile 
examination of Kant into a sympathetic eliciting of the 
hints of constructive idealism from behind the prejudices 
or hostile principles with wdiich Kant was hampered. 
How well this work was done, every student knows. 
While wo read, we are " under the spell of the magician.” 
Difficulties vanisii, and the demon.stration seems com- 
plete. It is only when wo close the book that (Acuities 
begin to return. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature in Dr. Caird’s 
> Gifford Lectures at Glas^w may shortly be expected in book form. 
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interpretation of Kant is his identification of Kant’s 
" synthetic ” with Hegel's " concrete/' There is reason 
to believe that Hegel himself was not aware of the 
possibility of this identification ; for, when ho uses the 
word synthetic, he uses it in a deprecatory or contemp- 
tuous sense, applying it to a sort of connexion which 
holds thoughli together with an external clamp — not 
fusing them, and not grafting one into the other/ It 
cannot be denied that Kant’s usage ofri‘rH some justi- 
fication for Hegels ; yet at least we may consicler it 
characteristic that here again Hegid takes the lower 
view of Kant’s work — and takes it witli a p(3rrect 
natural unconsciousness, scarcely favourahlo to Dr. 
Stirling’s accusation that Hegel intentionally hid the 
amount of his debt to Kant. In Kant, synthetic 
thought is an artificial or morbid though useful phase 
of mind; to Hegel, as elucidated by Dr. Caird, analytic 
thought i.M worthles.s [or ; is a more Hul)onlinato aspect 
of the detailed process of thought, and unreal in 
itself], while thought everywhere in its own nature 
is ” concrete" [or mnny-Huled; yet always also 
uaijied]. This j)o.ssible line of connexion between 
Kant and Hegel is, we believe, Dr. Caird's i>cculiar 
discovery. 

But rir, Caird’s work is still more impcjrtant to thci 
British student as a way info Hegel’s systein. Hegcd 
himself has no skill in making easy ap'proaches to his 
thought. Both the Pkenmnenoloffy and the later sulv 
stitute for it, the intrcxluction to tlic EncyclopavJia 
Jjogic^ bewdlder rather than help tlie learner. If 

^ Perhftpe the reader ought to be warned that neither of rnaiirial 
images [** Vorstellungen "] answers to tbe subtlety of IJegerH dociritie of 
thought He requires a fuller unity and a more vital fiifferenoe. 

7 
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ladder has been let down to u»/' ^ we are not trained 
for such giddy ascents. Kant, on the contrary, stands 
squarely on experience, and we know where we arc, or 
think we do, when we study Kant. Unfortunately, as 
we proceed under Dr. Caird's guidance from Kant’s 
starting-point to IlegeVs goal, we lose touch with the 
familiar world. Kant, Dr. Caird explains, shows that 
our thought constitutes reality ; there is no reason for 
saying, with Kant, phenommal reality; but an in^ 
dividual thought could not constitute objective reality ; 
therefore we must take Kant to mean that ih ought ns 
such constitutes ahsolnte reality. The starting-point 
is therefore transforin^jd or is knocked to pieces in the 
course of our further movements. That is quite in 
order, upon the principles of Hegelianism. But the 
appeal to Kant for a new way into Hegel was de.signed 
to help British minds too deeply immersed in common 
sense to be caj^ble of receiving Hegers Hegelianism. 
It is to be feared that the difficultie.s of the new road 
are almost as great as those of the old. 

Much of Dr, Caird’s success in argument — perhaps 
of Hi^gcVs too — is duo to the skill with which ho states 
his case and introduces his assumptions. He always 
takes for granted the idealist claim, that some form of 
abstract nietiiphysicul statement may be relied on with 
unlx)uiided confidence. He then argues that Hegel’s 
manysidedness shines forth in manifest superiority 
over all onesidodness— Hegels intense faith in unity 
over all dualism. If we are to criticise such arguments, 
or perhaps any skilfully constructed argulients, with 
success, we must criticise, not what is argued for, but 
rather what is taken for granted. Is a formula drawn 

* Phcncmendoffif^ p. 20. 
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from logic or metaphysics adequate to determine the 
contents of morality and religion ? Arc we always 
dealing with the relations of the universal to the 
particular, and of the Ego to the Non Ego 7 Assuming 
that we are, Dr. Caird shows writh great skill that the 
subtle many.sidedneas of the Hegelian scheme out- 
matches all its rivals. 

Slightly younger thiui Edward Caird, Thomas Hill 
Green was c?arlier on the field of letters w^ith his very 
able and very difficult “Introduction” to Hume's 
Treatue of Hinnan Nature (1874). At Oxfoid, where 
he spent his Inief working life as tuU>r and pro- 
fessor, Green developed an influence which, w'hile 
deeply intellectual, wiis still more profoundly personal 
and moral. He is the least Hegelian in tone or in 
character of all Hegfdiuns, Oei-man or British. There 
was no shad(»w or suspicion of levity about Green's 
optimism. Whether from his ix^culiar development of 
the corninon thought, or from subtler qualities of nature 
and charaeb'r — the clmice bet\veen th*»se altcniatives 
is less a qu<‘8tion of evidence than of interpretation — 
Green occupies a place by himsidf. Wo might say of 
him wdiat Goethe said of the young tJarlylc, that lie 
was “an unusual moral force.” If Hegel was a greater 
philosopher, Green was greater as a He served 

the Idea not merely in scholarly abstraction, but in the 
i*outine of the Oxford City Council and in the despised 
paths of temperance reform. “ His heart the lowliest 
duties on itself did lay.” His principal bwk was 
posthumous, bearing a title chosen by Green, Prolego- 
mena to Ethics. We sliall rely mainly upon it, while 
referring also to republished articles and lectures, and 
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to Mr. Fairbrother's useful, if sometimes disputable, 
summary.^ 

In Green the synthesis of Kant and Hegel almost 
becomes a return from Hegel upon Kant. Dr. K Caird 
has told us that Green considered * Hegers work must 
" all be done over again ” ; and the late Professor Sidg- 
wick quotes similar remarks addressed in that (philo- 
soplucally) less friendly quarter.^ On the other hand, 
it is noticeable how little Green troubles liimself with 
the opinions of the historical Kant ‘'Kant” and 
“ Kantianism ” on Green’s pages do not stand for what 
Kant believed and held, but for what he ought to Imve 
believed. They stand for a " Hegelianised ” Kant — a 
Kant of constructive idealism. Moreover, the Prolego- 
mena to Ethics constitutes the first and as yet the only 
systematic enunciation of the idealism of the English 
revival Wo cannot tell how far Green s positions are 
to be imputed in detail to others ; but they are signi- 
ficant as the results r(‘ached by a groat mind placed in 
the full stream of the movement. 

The Prolcgomemc to Ethics begins with a “Meta- 
physics of Knowledge and this recalls us at once to 
Hegelian first principles. Tlie systematic unity of all 
things, giasped in thought, wjis placed first in our own 
preliminary analysis of Hegel : an intellectual issue 
like Hegefs suggests itself even in Green, when appeal 
is mudo for a ba.sis of ethics to a metaphysics of knaw- 

* A popular skelcb of Greru's religious IKisitiou, along witl^ striking 
picture of the grief caits- d by **Mr, Gray s*' death, is found m Mm. H, 
Ward’s novel, JChmcrf. 

® Preface to £.^ya in Philfmphkal CrUicism, p. v. 

’ He bad said (in talk), " 1 looked into Hegel the other day, and found 
it a strange for 1900, p. 19. 
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ledge. The guarantee, however, is not Hegera. Green 
does not quote the “logical" Notion, but appeals to 
Elant’s analysis of self-consciousness in the Critique of 
Pure Reason, interpreting the Kantian analysis of 
course not sceptically, but positively and constructively. 
Experience would not be possible except the unity of 
consciousness held together the manifold. The world 
would be no world to us if we could not gnisp it in 
synthesis by a principle of reason within, which is 
kindred to the rational order without. How then does 
Gi-een deal with the ambiguity which wo noted os 
stepping in l>etween Dr. E. Caird’s starting-point and 
his conclusions ? Green !x)ldly postulates an absolute 
rciison in the objective onler — God, demonstrated by 
the analysis of con8cioiisnes.s, — and regards progressive 
human experience of the Good and the True as the pro- 
gressive self-imparting of this absolute consciousness 
to us. Here already one doubts wdiethcr Green's meta- 
physical foundations arc adequate. Perhaps it is his 
devout soul rather than hi.s industrious intellect which 
leadKS liim so confidently to accept the positive or con- 
structive type of Kantian transcendentalisin as a 
demonstration of pei’sonality l)oth human and Divine. 
The principle, “thought constitutes reality," is now 
interpreted as follows: — (1) Because the world of 
human experience is a thought-construction, it follows 
that (2) Divine thought constitutes the world, and that 
(3) human experience is not so much knowledge of the 
world as a finite transcript of Divine thought. The 
development appears singular. 

When we pass to more strictly ethical ground, are 
we enlarging our foundations ? Or are we only inter- 
preting anew the results alrea<ly rcache<J 3fr. Fair- 
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brother affinn» the first view. The present writer’s 
impression is that the second would be a truer inter- 
pretation of Green’s purpose. This self-centred unity 
in all things is ihje master-key in his philosophy. It 
is Hegel’s key, but the guarantee is ditTerent The 
guarantee in the case of Green, as in the case of other 
British Hegelians, is furnished by a positive reading of 
Kant. And the Logic of Hegel (or Logic with its appli- 
cations) has attained in Green to a richer or a better 
certified ontological moaning. At each end it is hypos- 
tatisod, and we find ourselves in the presence of a 
living God and a real soul; while the middle term 
[middle ontological ly if hardly epistemologically ; an 
objective — shall we say an imhpendeni ? — world seems 
to function in knowledge m little with (3reen os with 
Berkeley], the world as a real existence, is necessarily 
or at least is actually lM)iind up with God. When we 
proceed to study con(luct, wc learn that man is free in 
so far as man is identical with God. — Yes, God is free ; 
but is man free iij)On tliis .showing ? Green’s analysis of 
knowledge seems to produde that Panthei.stic identifica- 
tion of God and the Soid which is so tempting when we 
accept the Transcendental Self and reject its sceptical 
implications. (What self is free? Wljy, self qtiui self; 
any self; self u.sKuch — there is no distinction.) Green 
in his analysis of knowledge will have none of this. 
But when it comes to an analj^nsis of conduct, he will 
have nothing else. It appears therefore to the present 
writer that Green not mei’cly has precluded Freewill 
in any libertiirian sense, but has identified him|plf — at 
this stage certainly, thuugh perhaps not earlier — ^with 
Hegel’s intellectualism. He does not inquire whether 
the moral consciousness shows us anything more 
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regarding the nature of the Beal than we learn from 
the analysis of knowledge. 

In yet another 'way we may show tliat Qrocn’s con- 
clusions are of a serious nature for morality. Kant 
found room for freedom in a noumenal region; but 
there is no noumenal region of higher ti*uth and deeper 
reality, unle&s the phenomenal is merely phenomenal, 
and unless its truth is the merelj' relative truth of 
appearance.^ Green makes phenomenal reality real 
reality; human knowledge becomes knowledge. Soul 
and World are now two sides of the same shield. Soul 
aaserts its unity, self-identity, and freedom by imposing 
law on the world — or by recognising law in tins world. 
So far as man is a part of the world, ho is therefore 
subjected to tho hardest detorminist necessity — and 
that in tho mwA name of tho freedom an<l spirituality 
of soul. 

, Hegel again hod (if he cared to use it) his way of 
escape. His world did not contain merely the two 
regions of Kant’s world — phenomenal and .noumenal ; 
it contained many regions. Tlius it was ciisy for 
Hegel (if he liked) to say that, while from a lower 
point of view man’s conduct is determined, yet from 
a higher (and tnier) man’s conduct is fren;. Kut Green 
cannot say this. He has not two regions — nor yet 
many regions — but only one region ; it has two sides, 
but there is no actual or p<j8sible division between 
them. Green of course satisfied himself that liLs vi(3w 
of freedom met all the moral ini erests of tho (yise ; but 
no libertarian w'ill concur in that estimaie. And, as 
a matter of pure logic, it seems cither that Green’s 

^ Confcmedly, Kant's way of working ont his solution is unsatisfying. 
Sea above, p. 57. 
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metaphysica of knowledge ought to have been Pan- 
theistic^ or that his ethics^ought to have provided some 
separate personal freedom for man. 

A further consequence of this fact, that Green inter- 
prets the Kantian analysis of knowledge in a theistic 
sense, is that his whole philosophy becomes religious. 
To Green, duty is an absolute revelation ; in the service 
of duty we act for and with God. On the other hand, 
Green regards this as the whole of i*eligion. He is ns 
resolute as J)r. Edward Cainl to admit no supernatural 
revelation or redemptive act. The systematic unity of 
all things is revealed and grasped in knowledge. God 
is the presupposition of that unity, and it has no other 
presupposition or condition. At least, however, Green 
does not offer us any of the heatly stuff which suggests 
a region of religious or of philosophical truth jenaeits 
tics Gvtev und Jitiscn. And again wo feel that Green is 
the least Hegelian of all those who have been attracted 
and instructed by Hegel. 



CHAPTER VII 

British Hegelianism — Later Phases 

LiTERATURfi. — There iw no generAl history of the movement, 
whether in ita earlier or in it^ later mcKlcft. Dr. Stirling’^ At 
Reitardg Prolophttuiy Mr. *San<1eman’s Problems of Iliohepj, Mr. F. 
II. Bradley’s Lo/jic and Appcaranrn and the Kmtyt in 

Philotophkai Professor A. Seth iTinglo-rattisoirs later 

writings, espeeially lleijdmnitm and PeriimaHtijy Professor Ritchie’s 
Darwin awl Ihijclj Mr. FairUrothor's brief statement of 7*h$ 
Philotoplnj of T. IL Grmx^ and last— not least--Mr. M‘Taggart’s 
Studiet in Hc^jdian Dxalediv,^ arc the works mainly relied on in 
wluit follows. Mr. M‘TaggartV SUxdtct in JPijtlian Coavioloffxj 
and Dr. Baillie’s Hetjcl't Lotjic are partially dealt with in other 
chapters. 

Hitherto we Imve studjecl the fouiidin^^ of the BritiBh 
Hegelian faith by three great teacher.s — Dr. Stirling, 
Dr. E. Caird, and T. H. Green — wlio all c<jncur in Hook- 
ing an entrance to Ilegel by inean.s of the teaching of 
Kant. In what follows we have to study some phases 
of change affecting the progresH of BviiiHh Hegelianism. 
All that we can here notice may be grouped in three*. 
sections. First, we have to study the effect productMl 
on the Hegelian movement by contact with Darwinism. 
Secondly, we must say a very little regarding the pro- 
gress or transformations of thought maijifestcd in the 
writings of Mr, F. H. Bradley. Thirdly, we observe 

lOft 
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Professor A. Seth from a disciple becoming a critiej 
and evoking various replies. 

If tlie appeal to Kant is the first great peculiarity 
of British Hegelianism, a second great influence upon 
its development is found in the movement towards a 
fusion with that naturalistic philosophy of evolution, 
whoso leading names are Darwin and Mr. Spencer. 
lnstea<^l of confining ourselves to the mysterious and 
ideal evolution traced out by Hegel, may w'e not 
amend the masters statement so far as to hold that 
evolution is also to be recognised txs a firocess in time ? 
All the “Hegelian*’ school now admit this. But 
may we furtluT hold that this n*.eognitir)n — when we 
ihorouglily understand what we are doing, and read 
the significance of the evolutional proce.ss in the light 
of its results^ — is not merely compatible with but 
f,qvivnlmi to the central truths of idealist philosophy ? 
Here doubts arise within tin* Hegelian schoi'>l. It is a 
still further question wliether the special hypotheses of 
Darwin — or of Spencer — coned ly interpet the time 
process of evolution. On the whole, Sjauicer has been 
noticeably less succeasfnl than Darwin in securing the 
attention of Hegtdian writers or gaining the suffrages 
of some. Darwin ascribt*.s evolution to struggle for 
existence. In this biologically true ? Is it the whole 
or at least the main biological tnith ? Is it susceptible 
of enlarged application ? — to universalise it appears 
strictly impossible.^ Tliese questions still remain for 
discussion. The present writer believes tha^he can 
date almost or absolutely to a yeai' the change of atti- 
tude in Dr. E. Caird’s chiss lectures, when tluit great 
* See Mow, Glia|\ IX. 
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teacher ceased to regard Darwinism as a hypothesis, 
itself "struggling for existence" against formidable 
rivals, and made acknowledgment of it as — at least 
in measure — a plain statement of facts.' What was 
of chief significance then was the assertion of evolution 
as an actual procass in time ; but with this admission 
the subtle yet questionable Darwinian theory tended 
to gain tujccptance, and to modify tlie currents of 
thought in the Hegelian school. From that time on- 
wards the movement has been divided. With great 
scorn, and with keen critical power, Dr. Stirling re- 
pudiates Darwin as a mere charlatan in metapliysicM 
and even in science. While not inclined, any more 
than his colleagut's, to deny the fact of evolution as 
a time process, Dr. Stirling refuses to consider it a 
significant fact, and brands the hypothesis of struggle 
for existence, the assumed cause of evolutionary pn> 
gress, a.s inconsistent with the evidence and speculat- 
ively absmd. As often as a union of Dai*\^'inism 
with Hegelianism is propo.sed, Dr. Stirling forbids thc3 
bauns. The same attitude is powerfully presented — 
without the element of personal attack on Darwin — in 
Mr. George Sandeman's ProUems of BioUnjy, On the 
other hand, Professor Alexander's Moral Order and 
Progress represents pretty nmcli the transition from 
Green to naturalistic evolutionism ; while Professor 
Ritchie’s Danvin and Hegel stamls for the pure 
neutral synthesis — Hegel the idealistic truth of Dar- 
winism, Darwin the palpable realistic verification of 
Hegel, struggle for existence a formula to be main- 
tained and enforced at all hazards. Green’s sympathies 

' lu 1875-76 the Attitude of agreement wae recent if not absolutely 
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were rather with the conservative wing. Green is an 
apologist. He finds the naturalistic account of the 
origin of thought and of the moral consciousness 
fatal to philosophy and pernicious to morality. His 
credenda may be few in number, but he is earnest in 
maintaining a evpdo. If, on the other hand, the 
“ Darwin and Hegel ” programme is to be taken 
seriously,^ there seems nothing left to fight for; the 
origin of thoiight and of conscience not only may 
but must be explored along the lines of naturalism. 
The effect of Green’s position in his own case was to 
make him assert an absolute break between mind 
and sense. He does not insist on placing the break 
between man and the animal world ; mind might con- 
ceivably appear lower down the scale ; but, wdicrevor 
mind first uppeanjd, the decisive break appeared. 
Green w' 0 \ild not know how to defend thought or 
morality upon any other terms. That may seem a 
hard saying, yet to a large extent we must concur. 
Unlo.s8 the origin of conscious mind oat of non- 
conscium elements is strictly inconceivable and absurd, 
Transcendentalism is a scholastic curiosity, of no 
practical moment. 

Another point where wo may expect to trace in- 
flonccs from the new sympathy with naturalism is in 
the doctrine of the will taught by those of the Hegel- 
ian tendency. As a wdiole, the school deny Free Will 
in the vulgar ” sense, while assorting it in a shadowy 
sense of their own. But the more closely they enter 
into alliance wdth natumlism, the more likely tley are 

^ Similarly, in regard to an eorltor phase of natnmlism, Prdfenor A. 
Seth’s early Development from Kant to Hegel taught that ** the whole 
]wyehology of the associationists *’ might be accepted (p. 9). 
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to become frankly and hardly*' determinist. It is 
noteworthy, us already remarked, that even T. H. 
Green's philosophy represents a great stride towards 
the formal denial of Free Will. Yet Green, while 
decidedly accepting the facts of evolution, and regaixl- 
ing them as valuable philosophically, was not affected 
by the movement in favour of Ixjlief in natural selec- 
tion ; and as a man he was peculiar for his depth of 
moral passion. It wiis his assertion of Kantianism in 
a positive sense that brought with it the assertion 
of unbroken univei*Hal causation, as absolute and final 
truth. If to these motives there are added the crowd 
of scientific prejudginents which support, naturalistic 
evolutionism, it is doubtful how long tlic British 
Hegelian seho^jl will bo able in any sense to champion 
Freedom. 

Another great name in the British Hegelian move- 
ment is that of Mr, F. H. Bradley. He might be 
ranked as a fourth founder; for chronologically Ethical 
StudicH stands early [1876], and in it, as we have 
already observed, Mr. Bradley (K'cupies the character- 
istic position of IJegt'lianised Kantianism. We see in 
that early book an apologetic zeal almost like Green h 
in denouncing naturalistic schemes of ethics, though 
the author also — in conformity with Hegel’s leading — 
calls us to a religious region lying onh beyond morality, 
where imputation ceases; this Iwnng presented a^ a 
philosophical intoi^prctation of the Christian doctrine 
of J ustification by Faith. But, in view of his subscejuent 
developments, Mr, Bradley lielongs to the later pluises 
of British Hegelianism even more characteristically 
than to the earlier. He has refused to reprint his 
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Ethical Stvdiea, although he has told us somewhat 
lately that he still agrees iu the main with its views. 
The basis of Hegers system, the Logic^ receives no 
formal judgment in it. When Mr. Bradley published a 
Logic in 1883, it appeared to some readers notably 
un Hegelian. It did not try to elucidate one great 
movement of thought, such as Hegel dealt with. It 
seemed almost more akin to psychology than to meta- 
physics. Any movement by which mind was impelled 
from one point to another ranked as logical ; and the 
metaphysically bewildering positions which Hegel 
implied, end which became all the more prominent 
when we approached him by the way of Kant's 
Critique, had boon discarded. Common-sense had 
reasserto<l itself. Experience w'as again the laurgiver 
to thought. The repudiation of the belief that reality 
is a ''ballot of bloodless categories'' gave W’elcome 
expression to the thoughts or instincts of many minds. 
The idealist tradition continued unbroken upon one 
line only — some will call it the most important; some 
may even regard it as the only line of importance. 
Mr. Bradley's Logic still taught us to see in predication 
a defining of Ueality.^ In a later and more formal 
study of Appraratice and Reality, Mr. Bradley ceased 
to be in any true sense Hegelian. He still makes an 
appeal to contradiction — ^still sees it everywhere — still 
iiiicls it pointing us onward from "appearance" to 
"reality"; but the various appearances, or the meta- 
physical impulses which they initiate, are rays con- 
vei'ging upon the Real os their centre ; they an not a 
twisted chain, as with Hegel, whose every link grows 
out of the last and passes again into its successor. 

^ Below, end of next chapter. 
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And the character peculiar to Mr. Bradley’s Beal is 
not defined idealistically as ''thought”; it is called 
experien^^e, and contains all the experiences of " finite ” 
appearances in some " tranafonncd ” fashion. The 
change may be welcome to apologists ; but we have to 
recognise that nothing of the apologist survives in Mr. 
Bradley's more recent cost of thought. Now that he 
has spoken out fully, we cannot charge him with 
sharing Hegel's auptirhuinan arrogance or pride of 
human intellect; but it is not easy to acquit liiin of 
resembling Hegel in the inhuman coldiM*vS« with which 
all themes arc handled. 

The doctrine of dr<jre(*9 of reality, allotted to the 
various appearances, presents itself as the last word in 
a long evolution of thought. The graduation of 
categories, wdiich Professor Pringle* I'attison an<l others 
have praised, is now given a definite ontological inter- 
pretation. So far as I am aware, Hegel gives no chuir 
warrant for this development of his views. Indeed, it 
is hard to extract from Hegel any plain definitions of 
the Real; the "Being, Nothing” paradox at its start 
infects the whole of his system. Mr. Bnidley's doctrine 
may be true; it certainly is ol)acuro and dilHcuIt to 
grasp. "To ha or nut to be — that ia Ukj <jixestiou,*' 
exclaims, with no trace of Hamlet's subtlety, a be- 
wildered common sense. "Yes and No, "says Hegel; 
" that is the answer ; no other is possible : Yes, an<l 
also, No.” "I cannot entirely agree,” siiys Mr. Brad- 
ley ; " but I will give you the con'ect answer — More or 
less.” Truly, it is a hard saying. There arc things 
which will not graduate or quantify.' The " cither— -or 

^ A brilliant and erratic Edinburgh theological profeeeor, with a 
mercileaifly categorical mind— alarajre at high noon, in a blaze of 
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of the ordinary consciousness ” has some poor rights ; 
as the French say, a door mv(d be open or shut A 
doctrine like Lotze’s stands in a more favourable 
position. According to it, everything that exists feels, 
while some existences not only feel but think ; and in 
proportion to the degree of feeling — if we like to say 
so — is the degree of reality. The unexplained affirma- 
tion of degrees, in a literal sense, on purely logical or 
rnetaphysiavl groiin<ls, is far more l)ewildering. 

A special and additional difficulty arises out of Mr. 
Bradley s doctrine of the nature of th« absolute reality. 
Ho has a definite doctrine to lay before us; and he 
affirms that finite ** appearances have no share at all 
in the nature of absolute and infinite reality.” It is 
a strange backgi'ound for the doctrine of degrees of 
reality; and Mr. Bradley's rcasotiitig in piwf of the 
latter doctrine is not less strange. Everj" appearance 
must have degree of reality, since we find our- 
selves constrained to tabulate ap|)earanccs, and to rank 
some nmrer tho real fluni o^/iers. Ho\v would this 
reasoning show in a commoner application ? One has 
to mark examination papers: 300 marks are tobil; 100 
are a pass ; less than 100 imply a failure. It rarely or 
never happens that a student gets no marks at all ; in 
a bad case he gt*ts aliout 50 ; a more ordinary failure 
mcaus 70 or 80 or DO. A tie or bracket is rare ; triplets 
are practically unknown. Would Mr. Bradley permit 
men who had scored 50 to 90 inarks to say that they 
had all iv ditjerenf d^egrees, since each of them 

stood definitely nearer tlie standard than ofcers, or 

unolouded ann— ^nsod to tell hf>w he had asked a boatman, ** Is not one 
of joiir oars longer than the other T* and received the "0^, 

middling / ” 
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definitely further from it 7 I fear it would bo neces- 
sary to adhere to one's original opinion, that none of 
them had passed at alh The application of the parable 
is easy. If the absolute reality is unknowable, it does 
not seem feasible to affirm that tlie known “appearance" 
possesses any degree of reality. But conversely, if the 
finite “ appearance " enjoys a certain degree of reality 
a.s an appearance of the Real, it seems audacious to 
declare that the absolute is “ not pei'sonal, nor is it 
moral, nor is it beautiful or true ” ' We do not quote 
tlieso words as summing up fairly the whole of Mr. 
Bradleys brilliant if tlifficult l)ook. Tliey represent, 
however, an important turning-point, and they cin- 
b<3dy some singularly momentous conelusionH. And 
they seem to be supported by half of Mr. Bnulley s 
nn'nd, while oppovsed by the other half. 

Once again; Mr. Bradley not only fonnulates a 
d<X!triiie of degrees, but appeals for confirmation to his 
own reading of arithmetic. He may further tell us, if 
lie likes, that according to his belief, less than 50 per 
cent, of the Absolute is revealed in any phenomenon or 
in the totality (if phenomena, (llcgc'l of course may bo 
said to hold that 100 per cent, is revealed.) Accept- 
ing thi.s arithmetical language, while protesting that it 
is not really relevant, we should liavo to maintain that 
more than 50 per cent, is revealed — or, in theological 
language, that the Divine image in man, and especially 
in the Son of man, constitutes a relation to God moi*e 

* Aj^pearancf and lU'cdUy^ p. 533. The imTntidiato conti^xt goes on 
to Bp€«k of the danger of “worn* mistakes.” , . It is to 

affirm personality than to call tlic alxtoluU impersotial.’' Unt the 
absolnte is ncv/<T. **/e is sn per personal,*’ says Mr. Ikatiloy. 8nch a 
Bubjeet effcctnally cancels such a predicatf\ 

8 
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real and more potent than the sepaiution between 
creature and creator, finite and infinite. Or some 
might try even a bolder argument. Bishop Butler has 
urged the claims not merely of probability but of 
improbable though possible risks; and it might be 
contended that inadof|uato and even false conceptions 
of God ai’O less deceptive than the blank negations 
of Agnosticism. If you affirm the existence of the 
Absolute, and decline to call him good, you practically 
force yourself to think of him as lower than man — 
who is good or at least capable of goodness. Adequate 
or inadequate, oitr highest serve as our clue in 

construing the nature of the highest of all. If we do 
not assert the presence in God of what wc hold most 
sacred, then we implicitly deny to Him all that is 
sacred and worthy. 

The third part of this chapter connects itself with 
the name of Professor Andrew Seth. Following up his 
extraordinarily brilliant student work upon Hegelian 
lines, ho appeared as joint editor with Mr. R, B. Hal- 
dane of a volume of Essays in Philosophical Criticimn, 
published in 1 883, inscribed to the memory of Green, 
and introduced in a preface by Dr. Edward Caird. In 
some respects this book records the high-water mark 
of the Hegelian tide, at least in Scotland. It w*as 
essentially a manifesto from Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Universities. While several contributors Had passed 
on to Oxfoitl or Cambridge, only one contributor — ^Mr. 
Bosanquet — was neither a Scotsman nor % Scottish 
student. We may say, therefore, that in 1883 “ Hegel- 
ianism*' held the field, not merely in a university 
which, like Glasgow, was dominated by the influence 
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of a teacher devoted to the study of Hegel, but even in 
Edinburgh, where the infection was received from books 
and not from men. It is not, of course, claimed that 
these Essays were the masterpiece of the movement, 
though they are well worth reading still, as stating 
its principles upon many diderent sides. But they 
were noteworthy when published as being the first- 
fruits of men who plainly were destined to attain 
distinction, and from who.se influence much miglit be 
hoped. 

^me of these writers still maintain or carry to fresh 
issues the principles which they then expounded. But 
the e<litors are not found among thesi>. Mr. Haldane 
has given himself up to politics and law ; and — ^what is 
more startling — Mr. Seth has become a confessed and 
resolute critic of Hegelianism. If the advance of the 
school seemed in 1883 all-victorious, wo must reckon 
1887, the year of Mr. Seth’s second Balfour Lectures, 
which treat of Ee/jelianimt, and Personality, as not 
less memorable for a severe check to the Hegelian 
influence. 

It mast be confessed that the course of Dr. Soth's 
criticisms suggests difficulties even to those most grate- 
ful for a protest on behalf of God, Freedom, and Im- 
mortality. Professor Seth does not believe ^ that there 
is absolute antagonism between his n^w views and his 
old, although he grants that, in the essay on Philo^ 
Sophy as Oritiemn of Categories} he “did not su^- 
ciently recognise the necessary limitations ” of the view 
which he was advocating. Not a few readers will 
consider that this statement is below the mark. Indeed, 

1 Htgdianim and Permnudity^ 2ud ed., p, 21, footnotr. 

* In the Eaaayn in PhiXotfophical CfrUieiim, 
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even in the later book, as one rtuis smoothly on from 
p. 18 to p. 20, nothing occurs to prepare one for the 
statement contained in the footnote on. p. 21, that*' the 
foregoing account of Idealism made consistent is not 
intended for a statement of Dr. Seth's ** own position." 
Whatever the historical genesis of the footnote, it reads 
like an after-thought, and strikes upon the mind with a 
shock of surprise. In his earlier writings, particularly 
in his Hibbert Essay on the Development from Kant 
to Hegef Mr. Seth had giv'cn a singularly lucid and 
persuasive account of the new path to Hegel vid Kant, 
while no dou])t the difficultius of Idealism were present 
there as elsewhere. What was to be understo^ ^ by 
“the ncce8.siiry reference of all existence to self-con- 
sciousneas ? 1'ho phrase is \'agao enough to cover 
half a dozen interpretations. Again, we are told® that 
“the idea of God*’ may be “ His real existence"; while 
pp. 70, 77 amount to a repudiation of the orthodox 
gloss upon Ut‘gol, vouched for even by Dr, Stirling, 
which insists tliat " thought implies a thinker," and so 
mai’ches straight on to Theism. Only in regard to the 
validity of tin' moral consciou.sness dfX's the Develop- 
mentfrom Kant to Hegd forestall the firm criticisms 
found in the later work. Jhit no piissage of Mr. Seth's 
earlier teaching is more striking than the passage 
quoted upon p. 20 of Hegelianiam and Personality 
from Phdomjihy ae Critieieni of Categories, "So far 
is it from being a iigurc of speech that the self exists 
only through the world and the world through the 
self, that we might say with equal trutli thF self is the 
world and tlie w*orld is the self. The self and the 
w^orld are only two sides of the sanm reality ; they are 
* P, 50. ^ P. 123. 
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the same intelligible world looked at from two opposite 
points of view/' 

These earlier persuasive statemonts of Idealism are 
now repeated as being epistemologic^ally true, but 
ontologically, it would appear, they are now considered 
false and even absurd. What we necessarily think, in 
the process of knowledge, is that the \vorld is the alter 
ego of the self. In Kant's terms, “ the understanding 
makes nature." There is great difficulty in such a 
position, and, conceivably enough, the Kense in which 
idealisiu is accepted in these pages may be thought 
to evade some of the deeper ontological questions in- 
volved. But is it not stranger still to dievvm positions 
which thought nercf^mrily asisurmee in the jn*oces8 of 
knowledge as being true only in some technical kouhc^ 
wdiile not true ontologically " — in reality — of reality ? 
That view puts a great strain upon the conception of 
epistemology." Professor Seth indeed offers additional 
explanation ami justification of his new po.sition. He 
tells U8 that the Transcendental self is simply generic 
— a claiss name. Surely this teaching is a relapse into 
liard realism, and an abandonment of Idealism in any 
genuine or proper sense. Knowledge is not a process 
wliich gotis on similarly in a numlxjr of different 
individuals, with results that may be compared and 
generalised Knowledge is one. It is the reference of 
things to an objective centre. The relativity of know- 
ledge is not at all more remarkable than its absolute- 
ness. What \ras true once is always ti*ue. When you 
and I know the same thing, we do not .simply pass 
through psychologically similar expuiences. VVc.know 
Oie mme thing, or neither of us luiows reality at all ; 
we know the same thing, or we can have no fellowship 
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in knowledj^e. In fact, it is difficult to see how know- 
ledge should be possible if ''the individual alone is 
the real/*' Conversely, if Dr. Seth’s epistemology 
holds good, it seems different to separate it from 
the ontological conclusion, that in knowledge — so far 
as attained — individual man is identified with the 
Absolute. 

Professor Seth’s lectures have been ably replied to, 
more than once or twice, by more than one or two 
writei'H, and in more than one or two senses. We 
mention four replies — by Mr.Fairbrothor, Mr.M^Taggart, 
Pi*ofes8or Ritchie, and Professor Henry Jones. 

Dr. Seth’s criticisms were directed as much against 
Green os against Hegel. For Green, as wc have re- 
marked, gives the most explicit development in the 
English language of Idealism, as an all-inclusive philo- 
sophy and a source of guidance. Though he was 
separated from Hegel by characteristic diflerences, he 
defended many of Hegel’s positions, and did so from 
that Kantian basis wliich is most likely to serve as 
a rallying ground to Englishmen. Afr. Fairbrother’s 
clear and able little lxK>k \x^m Green devotes a g(X)d 
deal of attention to repelling Professor Seth’s attacks. 
It is successfully shown that Green w'as a Theist, and 
tliat Theism was a vital part of Idealism as Green con- 
ceived it. Accoixlingly, Mr. Seth’s criticisms on this 
point do not hold good in regard to Green’s personal 
belief — but it is still possible to contend that they hold 
good of Hegel, or oven of the natural issue of much 
of Green’s thinking. But some of Mr. Fairlftother’s 
explanations or concessions bewilder us, especially 
when he assures us that Transcendentalism is simply 
* P. 1S6. 
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an analysis of the given fact of human knowledge. If 
that be so> the praise and the blame bestowed upon 
Green alike rest upon misconception. He was not the 
daring speculator we supposed. He was hardly a 
philosopher at all, but one more plodding analyst of 
the facts of consciouanesa*’ Unless knowledge is a 
fact supremely unlike other facts, Idealism is gratuitous 
folly. If knowledge is what Idealism belioA-es it to be, 
then the study of knowdedgo, so far as we can carry it, 
njay be expected to teach us not only wlmt things are, 
but what they m%i8t be — as in the elementary pro- 
position that 2 + 2 not only do but must make 4. The 
present writer at any rate continues to Indicvc that 
Green was an idealist and a philosopher. 

To dis|X)HC of Mr. Setli's criticisms upon Green by 
means of explanations in favour of cjommon sense, 
might seem bold enough. What shall we say of the 
courage that proposed the siiino vindiwitioii in the case 
of Hegel? This has Ix^en shown in Mr, MTaggart’s 
Studies in the Hegelmn Dialectic, a book which 
introduces us to another singularly lucid expounder 
of the crabbed wisdom of the Master. Severe criticism 
is passed by Profes-sor Seth — as by others — upon the 
transition from the Logic to the Philosophy of Nature. 
But Mr. JI'Taggart argues that upon a fair interpre- 
tation, not even there, and Cijrtainly novirhere else, does 
Hegel try to prove r^al existence fronk mt^re thought. 
He does not seem to have been struck wdth that 
frequent "snort," to which Profe-ssor Seth calls 
attention, in which Hegel expresses his contempt 
tear " mere " existence — an a thought, but of a very low 
type. Mr. MTaggart alfio taken that view of Hegel’s 
idealism which identihen it dehnitcly in ultimate 
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analysis with the proposition that Nothing lut thinkers 
exists. 1 should certainly have thought that this could 
not have passed for the whole or the governing motive 
of HegeVs idealism. When thrown to the front, it 
seems to suggest an idealism of too “subjective” a 
type. In some sense, the Logic seems to imply that 
thought, and nothing but thought, exists. In some 
sense, the Plulosophy of Nature seems to affirm the 
existence of a reality which is not a tlnnker, or a 
collection of tliinkers, though it is reality for thought. 
Mr. M'Taggart, like Mr. Braclley, may be said to take 
one clear line through Hegel. Both, in different 
fashions, confine truth to the highest stage, and treat 
lower stages as transitory and evanescent. On this 
view the Lo(ji<j treats reality as a system, not because 
its successive stages together constitute a systeni, hut 
Ix^cause the thought of a system coTustitutes the highe.st 
term reached. So again, the Notion or the Philosophy 
of Spirit stands highc.st — therefore, say.s Mr. M‘Taggui*t, 
spirits are real for Hegel, and everything else is merely 
subjective phenomenon. Mr. Setli’s view of philosophy 
as criticism of categories, at least in the form in which 
ho now maintains it, develops unambiguously another 
of Ht^ge^s suggestions. Every caWgory has its legiti- 
maU) application. Every one is right in its own place. 
“Criticism of categories’' thus becomes a peaceable, 
and no <loubt useful, delimitatifm of frontiers. In 
Hegel’s D)gic, m revised by Proftisaor Seth, the 
categoricxs lie comfortably alongside each other like 
compartments in a jewel-box. In Mr. M*'!%ggart*H 
revision, on the other hand, the higher category 
swallows its predecessors, until the highest swallows 
all the rest The bewildering truth is that 
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holds to both alternatives. It is doubtful whether 
we cau reasonably be asked to tolerate his “Yes 
BSkd No.” Mere human nunds, which try to take a 
clear line through the Master’s tangled utterances, 
genemlly have to cut away one-half. And they are 
very probably wise in doing so ; but they are hardly 
entitled to say Unit Hegel did the same. Again, with 
Mr. M'Taggart (as with Mr. Bradley too !), thought is 
dependent upon experience for data. Thouglit is a 
relating activity pure and simple. 1 shouhl certainly 
have held that thought with Hegel wjus l)oth ii dis- 
tinguishing and a relating activity: and in this sense 
at least created its coutont, namely, by creating those 
distinctions which it holds together. Even in the 
Logic, which Mr, il'Tnggart has done so much^to 
elucidaUs one must take his main is>int with a ((uali- 
ficaiion. // yem nay that anyfluny is, you imply^ 
upon atUqucifely airingnd aualyaia^ timt it hdonga to 
an ahaoluie ayatem of j^rfect deirnninaiion. What 
is unHegolian here is a certain emphasis in saying that 
anything is. For, in Hegel's judgment, wh(‘n you say 
that, you say notliing at all; you might as well say 
that it is not. Probably this is pari of the alloy of 
paradox in Hegel, and not part of his virgin ore. 
Yet out of this feature the dialectic method — Hegers 
grand means of verification and principle of advance — 
develops itself; and the dialectic is .Mr. MTaggaii’s 
favourite aspect of the Master. Once again Mr. 
MTaggart seems creslible in his beliefs, but mi.stokeii 
in imputing them to Hegel. Further ditterenccs arise 
in regard to immortality and in regard to the origin 
of eviL Mr. MTaggart feels a living interest in the 
hope of personal immortality ; we see no clear trace of 
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that in Hegel. Mr. M'Taggart gives up the origin of 
evil as a mystery; Hegel does dot believe in any 
mystery which his logic cannot penetrate, least of all 
in this mystery. One difference is admitted. While 
Hegel fin^ a key to all difficulties in the purely 
intellectual idea of system, Mr. M'Taggart in defining 
reality falls Imck upon the psychological trichotomy 
of intellect plus feeling iAua will. Finally, he tells 
us — in opposition to general British opinion from Dr. 
Stirling downwards, and particularly in opposition 
to Mr. Seth — that HegeVs greatness lies vot in the 
applications of his principle, hut in the “Dialectic,” 
Ho tries, however, to show that the Dialectic rarely 
— indeed, only at the very first — implies progress 
absolutely by antagonism. In other words, the value 
of the Dialectic, or of Hegers phihxsopliy, is held by 
Mr. M^Taggart to consist not in atiy genenil principle, 
but in the detailed analysis of category after civtegory. 
(This, once more, is half t»f Hegel’s fierplexingly com- 
plex position.) Accoi>iingly, Mr. M'Taggarts book 
affords little material for judging of the value of 
Hegelianism os lujwly interpreted. Several articles 
contributed to Mhid since 1896, and not yet rt?printed 
in book form, funiish interesting and suggestive dis- 
cussions on pariicular points — explaining Hegel, 
correcting his logic in detail, and endeavouring to 
show that the ])ialectic wuai*s a less and less para- 
doxical aspect as it advances. One can hardly doubt 
that much of this careful and Ingenious work will be 
found permanently valuable. Still, it seems the 
commentator and inter j^reter discredited the Dialectic 
in principle. If paradox is an unworthy thing, how 
can it come in at all ? If there is a flaw at the 
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foundatioix, does it not render the whole superstructure 
unsafe? One holding these views is not likely to 
rescue more than an occasional piece of salvage out 
of Hegel’s thoughts. Last of all we may mention still 
another suggestive contrast. Dr. John Caird greatly 
offended common sense by calling upon us to ** think ” 
this or that object. Mr. M^Taggart always “tliinks 
o/” reality.' 

Tlic tliircl I’cply to Ikj noted — that of Professor 
Ritchie — is signidcant for our present purpose, as repre- 
senting — clearly, vivaciously, decisively — the central 
currents of the British Hegelian movement. Ho 
states- the main position of the Kant-cum-Hegel 
doctrine in the following italicised sentences; “ // 
knowledge he altogether dq^endent on senmtian, 
knowledge is imjiOssUile, But knowledge u ymsihle 
because the sciences exist Therefore knowledge is not 
altogether dependent on sensation” Tliis is very 
suggestive ; but is it ade4uat«3 to the idealist doctrine 
to speak as if knowledge vrere partly dependent upon 
sensations in contrast with thought ? What onto- 
logical meaning does the position bear ? It will bti 
unfortunate if the contnjversy with naturalism should 
collapse into a mere scholastic technicality; and that 
danger is brought appreciably nearer by Professor 
Ritchie's enthusiasm for Darwiiiism. Mr. Ritchie is 
perhaps bolder, and probably more represeiibitive, 
when he writes* **we” — idealists — "are quite .as 

' For a notice of name porU of Mr. M *Taggftrt'e Uter Studies in 
Cotmohgy — the use of the exprenion ** coexnoJogy ” as a]>pl>'ing to all 
rcalitios in peculUrly Mr. MTeggart** own— sec Chaps. XV. aiKl XVL 

* Darwin and P* 10, 

• IM. p. 105. 
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ready to talk of ' thought conforming to reality ’ as 
we are to talk of sunset and sunrise, although in both 
oases we have accepted the ‘Copemican* theory/'^ 
Though he accepts as satisfactory one or two correc- 
tions made in the 2nd edition of Hegel ianirnn and 
PerfioiialUy, I do not apprehend that Professor 
Ritchie considers all of Dr. Seth*s positions worthy 
of approval, or even compatible with one another. 

The last reply to bo quoted is that of Professor 
Henry Jones. In the course of some articles in Mind, 
and again in liis valuable though very hostile examina- 
tion of The PhUoHophy of Lotze: the Doctrine of 
Thovghi, lie aftlriiiH a.s the genuine position of himself 
and his friends, tliat Ueality determines Thought 
These words — italicised by Professor Jones — arc in flat 
contrailiction to Professor Ritchie’s “ Copernicanism ; 
and indeed, I take it, involve a deliberate repudiation of 
Idealism. Both Hegel and tlio British Hegelians — c.g. 
Green — have (in dilFerent ways) verified by an analysis 
of tin? nature of thought the correspondence between 
thought and things; and both of these idealist picas — 
the “Notion” or the ‘"Dialectic” in the case of Hegel, 
the constructive reading of Kant’s Critique in the 
case of Green and others — have staked everything 
upon the principle that the understanding makes 
nature, or that thought creates reality, or that we find 
necessity in all things, and nec€K>ify exists otdy for 

^ Kant compared his revolutionary changa of the point of view in 
philosophy with the astronoiiiical revolution of CD|>ernicuK. It was 
iinely said by Professor Seth in his early Detfeioptnent, c/c.^that the 
parallel had more jiistier th«n Kant sup|K»ed, since, when we take 
idealisi]] in a positive and ooiistnictive sense, we perceive thought to 
be the true objective iHsntre of reality, not a dejiondent planet or a 
phenomenon of individual minds. 
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thought. Professor Seth may at least pride himself on 
having secured this pointed recantation of Idealism 
from a distinguished lighter in the Hegelian I'auks. 
It is true that Professor Jones does seem con- 
scious of having withdrawn or even modified any 
assertiona It is further true that — like Mr. Bradley 
— he continues the idealist tradition so far as to hold 
that Logic deals with or defines reality, and does not 
merely compare thoughts. Further, he makes a gentle 
protest agaiiLst Mr. Bradley's iinidealist doctrine, that 
in external perception tlie mind conies 171 a peculiar 
seme in contact with reality. A logical doctrine, the 
nature of the copula, worked out by Mr. Bosanquet 
and implied by Dr. E. Caird, is regarded as giving a 
deductive clue to the nature of religion,' Still, if the 
true truth is that reality determines tliougbt, Professor 
Jones' philosophy is not idealistic, oven if it bo an out- 
growth of idealism. 

The Britisli Hegelian movement — if we may once 
again use that questionable title — took its rise in Dr. 
Stirling, and has kindled a flame of thought in many 
acute and able minds. degrees it has secured for 
itself prophets who are masters of literary clearness 
and uttemnee — possibly to the damage of its original 
burden of obscure but weighty thoughts— Kjcrtainly to 
the comfort of the reader. AJl through, the leading 
minds have hesitated to pledge themselves to Hegel ; 
but, all through, they have sharply resented criticisms 
dirc»cted against any pari of Hegel's teaching. The 

• Footnote on p. 5C9. It ij» very Hegf^lUn, on llo* tifrptigth of a 
purely logical doctrine— fr»>m contemplation, not of a *MitlIc floircr/* 
bni ofa little coinila— to make the claim, ** I H>iw what (J<k 1 and man i«.” 
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formal value of the Dialectic might have seemed to 
find no defender — though probably Dr. E. Cmrd implies 
its truth — when Mr. M'Taggart arises, and with what* 
ever novelties of interpretation, singles it out for special 
praise. He and others have done their best to pare 
away the more obvious excrescences. Whether they 
have succeeded or not — and whether or not, if success- 
ful, they have lop{)ed off living branches — at any rate 
the eftbrt is significant. And perhaps more significant 
still is the appearance of works by men who learned 
their philosophy from Hegel, but who are now break- 
ing fresh grountl. For many years a characteristic liter- 
ary product of the movoiuent was the commentary in 
which an author was proved — in contradiction perhaps 
to his own formulated belief — an unconscious prophecy 
of Hegelianism. Tliis has been done by Dr, E. Caird 
not only for Kant, in whose case there are special 
rea.sons justifying the idcntificatit)n, but for so different 
a writer os Comte; by Dr. G. M. Douglas, M.P., for 
the ethical writings of J. S. Mill ; and by Professor 
Jones* for Browning. Valuable svs these Ix>uks are 
from their contents, their method tends to lx>come an 
artificial mannerism. It wa.s well that the fashion 
should change. Though we probably hare among us 
no writer who is worthy to wear the mantle of Kant 
or Hegel, still we are emerging from an age of com- 
mentaries and epigonism when we have sudb books 
produbed as Mr. Bradley’s Appearance and Beality, or 
Professor Boyce’s Warld and die Individual, 

* Profiasor Jonw’ IiO/.-i’, ou tbr oUipr hud, is frankly host^ ud in 
no sense a sjpnpotlistic sclf-cntidsm of Lotw in th« light of his own 
principles, tmlesa the reduetia ad abtitrdum is s form of sympothy. 



CHAPTER VIII ‘ 

The Heoeluk Logic 

Literaturr.— . The le8«er Logic is translalcKl with prolego- 
mena by Dr. W. Wallace, 1st ed., 1874 ; SJnd ed,, 1802. Port ions of 
the greater Logic are remlcred and expounded in Dr, Stirling’s 
Secret of Hegd, Ist ed., 1865 ; 2nd cd., 1807 ; and it is summariHcd 
in Dr. Harris’ft IhgrVt Lo<jir, 

B, The PhenonienoliHjy nins parallel with the whole of Hegel’s 
later writings. 

C. Dr. CairdV Kant and Mr. M*TaggartV Hegelian Dialectic deal 
with questions of principle. Mr. Bradley’s and Mr. Bowimtuet’s 
Loffice are the work of men who have learned much from Hegel, 
but who arc anxious to ijush farther on. Dr. Baillie’s Hegelian 
Logic gives a most uscdul account of its genesis, and adds Koine 
criticism. 

It is one of the pcculiaritie.s of Iltjgel tlint ilio same 
discussion passes master as logical and na ineia- 
physical. From the point of view of Idealism, the 
identification is obvious enough. Logic tells us how 
we must think of things; metaphyfdcs tell us how 
things must be ; and, whatever else Idealism involves, 
it involves a belief that necessary principles of thought 
are truei^in point of fact. We may even find it harder 
to recognise in Hegel's work the analogies tfj other 
men's logics than the analogies to other men’s meta* 
phjrsics. Certainly one agproaebing Uegers treatise 
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with the syllogistic logic in his mind will be in danger 
of utter bewilderinent. He will be at a loss to trace any 
identity such as justifies the use of the same name. 
Historically, he may be aware, Kant's Transcendental 
Ijogic in the Critique of Pare Reason is the binding 
link ; but that path is difficult and obscure. Can we 
explain matters in any simpler way ? What is logic ? 
And what is syllogistic logic ? 

Syllogism is the logic of argument; the merit which 
it seeks to secure is Kself-consisicncy. But argument 
is not the highest or healthiest exercise of the human 
mind. It is a kind of prize ring. If you modify your 
promises — and the best or only use of argument to a 
wise man is to help him to inotlify his premises — you 
fall under suspicion of shifting ground,” and so break- 
ing the laws of the logical prize ring. Or at least you 
suffer a rhetorical defeat. You cannot tlierefore aflbrd, 
in arguing for victory, to become wdser than your 
former self. Syllogism gives an unreal fixity to the 
merely provisional utterances of fallible minds. 

In spite of this fU‘fect, logicians have generalised the 
principles of the .sylhigistic prize ring under the high- 
sounding name of Laws of Thought, Here we come 
nearer to Hegel’s point of view. He also is investigat- 
ing the “ law's of thought as thought.” But he differs 
from formal Logic in refusing to believe that the one 
conceiTi and interest of thought is self-consistency. 
That is the one principle of argument, for argument 
cannot go on in its absence. Certain fixed points 
must be gi’antod on lx>th sides, and whatex^ either 
aide affirms it must continue to affirm ; or debate will 
be fruitless. But there is no such fixity in healthy 
unpolemical human thought. Its rule is to modify, 
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revise, approximate — ^to be tireless in the search for 
perfect accuracy and absolute truth, Self-consistoncy 
would be a sufficient rule only it promises were in- 
fallibly true, and if all premises were given exhaust- 
ively. Yet the maxim is evidentlji^ made for a being who 
gets his experience (apparentlj?') in distinct scraps, and 
has to bring his thoughts together. It has no mean- 
ing for “thought as thought.” As long as pedants 
maintain this logical ideal, the Philistinism of the 
practical man wdll flourish in their dospiU\ He will 
still go to experience for abundant living detail, care- 
less whether or not he can piece it together ; and on 
the whole he will be right in doing so. 

There is another reason \vhy wo must maintain 
that self-consistency is not the whole ideal of thought. 
We have spoken of a man’s cpri*octing his statement 
of principles as a result of argument. Bui even where 
that does not fall to be done, our knowledge grows 
when we learn how a principle is embcKlicd in its 
details, and when wo consciously regard tlie details as 
instances of u principle. If wo do not secure the 
absence of contradiction, we st^curc tlio presence of 
combination. And thus knowledge becomes more co- 
herent, or, in Hegel’s words, more “concrete.’ Hegel 
protests against the view that concreteness is peculiar 
to sense, or, strictly speaking, is found in sense at all 
Many-sided coherence is the mark of, thought; “ab- 
stract” — t.e. one-sided — thought is vicious, if it 
anything more than a passing stage towards a fully 
conscious grasp of the many-si^od coherence of reality. 
The true movement of thought is not from discord to 
self-consistency, but from vagueness to definiteness— 
from a vague generality to a general known and 
9 
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grasped in its applications [Hegel says, in aid poMible 
applications]— from a vague particularity to a par- 
ticular placed in the system of thought - mirroring 
reality. 

^ The same rule — " from vagueness to definiteness • 
can Ix) verified in reguiti to perceptUm. Accordingly, 
the rule helps us to claim perception as a process 
of thought — not a process of sense anterior to thought, 
us vulgar opinion makes it. Ordinary opinion regards 
sense-cxpciicuce as a seric.s of disconnected or arbit- 
larily connected fragments. Our knowledge is of 
A-I-B-I-C+. . . There is no relation between the dif- 
ferent tenns ; relation is a human fiction. Or, if relation 
exists objectively, we learn it from the behaviour of 
the terms themselves, wholly n poatcriori. It may 
exist or may not — terms do not imply relations nor re- 
lations terms. Even sense-perception, how'cver, verifies 
the rule. From vagmnem io deji nilrness. * No percep- 
tion i.s entirely nevr. Each is a fresh instance of what 
our past intellectual life has consisted in. Wholly 
new experience would be impos.sible experience; it 
would rend the unity of consciousness. We have 
always before us our half-vague, half-defined picture of 
the" universe. New experience is not so much a new 
stock of material as a new touch of shading in a plan 
or a picture already constructed. As Sir Jo^ua 
Reynolds claimed that it took him “ thirty yean ” to 
paint a picture, so we take all our yean to apprehend 
the last fragment of conscio’ts experience as we appre- 
hend U. . 

The logic of consistency, when transfenred from 
syllogism and applied to nature, becomes a l(^c of 
classification. Ancient science worked with this logic. 
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and thus took the necessary first steps towards the 
knowledge of nature. Science begins in classification. 
We put things together which are alike ; if they arc 
not altogether alike, we inquire how far they agree ; 
and we put those closest in which the resembhmce i|^ 
greatest. Now the significant thing here is, that nature 
submits to classifying. In a random world, were sucli 
a thing possible, it would be useless to classify objects. 
Our class names would carry no coherent connotation 
with them, and we should lose our labour, as if wo 
were childrtm classifying flowers by their colonar 
The shallow conceptualist solution of the Realist prob* 
1cm of the Middle Ages loaves out of sight the only 
fact of significance, namely, that it is worth while 
to group things under general names, since in rerum 
natum they exliibit general characters. Science knows 
of natural as well as of artificial clossca There are 
natural classes in thought, bis;anso there arc classes of 
things — ^genera — universal.s — in nature around. Thus 
even the logic of classification implies that nature is 
an embodiment of thought. The very possibility of 
cla88if}ring — and still more its u8ejuJ'iien«, wherever a 
distinct mass of general assertions is true of a defined 
group of phenomena — implies that our world is ruled 
not by chance but by reason. One might even ask 
whether, as we rise in a -genuinely scientific or natural 
classification, our more and more g^eral assertions 
do not also become more and more true. 

We have spoken of the grouping of phenomena; 
but, once more, classification itself carries us Tieyond 
pbmiomena to things or substances or "permanent 
possibilities ” of phenomenal manifestation. But there 
^ logic of classification stops short. Behind the 
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veil of changing qualities it indicates the pennanent 
thing or substance — ^recites its likeness or unlikeness* as 
manifested in its phenomena* to other things or sub- 
stances — and then is done. A great positive step in 
advance is made by inductive logic, best stated on the 
pages of J. S. Mill. The main emphasis now falls, not 
upon substances, but upon causes. Still it is an entire 
error — though Mill himself was seduced into it by his 
bad metaphysics — to suppose that you can study causes 
without referring them to permanent substances. The 
world which science investigates is no flickering phan- 
tasmagoria of bcjdiless appearances. It includes, on 
Mill's own showing, “ kinds ” and “ the great permanent 
natural caus<j8 ” — in fact, it is a wwld of substances. 
But instead of qimliiies we now say causes. An 
acid, e,y., is defined in chemistry by three marks — (1) It 
has a sour taste, (2) it reddens blue litmus paper, (3) it 
combincH with a base to form a neutral salt. The fimt 
quality arises in a relation to human sensibility ; the 
other two have to do with relations to other substances. 
If a (juality is not a relation, at least quality is only 
kno'wai or knowablo in relation to other things. "In 
itself " it is or can bo nothing at all. Plainly, it is only 
a matter of phraseology whether we call sourness a 
quality of an acid, habitually latent but coming into 
exercise when it encounters a palate — or whether we 
say that the acid (given necessary conditions) causes a 
sensation of sourness. Studying from the point of 
view of cause, we leave the ho tins skem of classifi- 
cation for a living world of orderly change^ We see 
the chongeleas substances of classification melting away 
into the ordered changes of the universe. There is 
only one substance in ultimate analysis — the world 
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itself, witli its unalterable sum of matter and of force. 
Things or substances round which we draw a line by 
“ abstraction ” — to which we give a name of their own 
— are but the provisiontU local representatives of the 
universe. In chemistry^ perhaps, wo see most distinctly 
the transition from the apparently solitary and self- 
centred substance to the living world of causal processes 
— permanent in its regularity. Each substance seems 
complete in itself, but it tunis out you can say nothing 
about it except you put it in relation to others. Sub- 
stance, causality, reciprocity — these are the thoughts 
vindicated and deiined by Kant — these are the ihougUis 
defined and explained by l^lill. Mill's logic implies a 
better metaphysic than his own. It articulates into 
the constructive portion of Kant’s idealism. 

We have spoken in our ow^n fashion of the defects of 
the syllogistic logic ; Hi^gel’s cnticisiii is naturally 
bolder. Not content witli dethroning platitude, he 
instals paradox in its place. His view.s upon two or 
three points of the ol<l school logic may be mentioned 
in passing. 

His lesser Logic contains an exaininaticm of tlie 
alleged Laws of Thought as follows: — (1) He treats 
the Law of Identity and Law of Contradiction as 
synonymous. At the same time he declares the logic 
which works by tliese laws a barren logic of the 
understanding, and charges it with treating dis- 
tinctions as given elements of reality, instead of 
merging them in a higher unity. (2) He identifies 
the Law of Excluded Middle with an application of 
Leibniz’s Principle of Difference, according to which 
no two things can be exactly alike. The abstract 
understanding thinks it does justice to that view 
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when it asks, “This — or not this?" Really, says 
Hegel, the idea of unqualified difference is a pandlel 
abstraction to the idea of bare toutological identity. 
(3) The synthesis of identity and difference is said to be 
found in “ the ground,” which is equivalent to Leibniz’s 
“Law of Sufficient Reason," and points us not to 
abstract identity or endless unlikeness, but to the 
higher truth of a principle developing into a system 
of mutually involvcil and related elements. The dis- 
cussion is characteristically suggestive and charac- 
teristically obscure. 

It is also noteworthy that Hegel repudiates the very 
fonn of the judgment or proposition round which Logic 
is built up. As the substance in nature is a merely 
provisional representative of the universe, so the sub- 
ject in predication is “ abstractly ” separated from the 
whole of things to which it bidongs. 'Finis the pro- 
position is an inadequate formula ; and Hegel always 
permits himself to substitute “ false ” for " inade- 
quate ” ; he therefore calls the proposition false. Or 
its true speculative type is found, he tells us, in such a 
proposition as “ the real is the rational.” Plainly this 
alleged higher type is a sort of equation, or a universal 
proposition witli quantified and universal predicate — 
Thompson’s U ; “ All A is all B.” Dr. E. Caird regards 
quantification of the predicate as a stage in the rapid 
descent by which formal logic })asse8 from implied to 
explicit tautology and equivalence. If Hegel approves 
one of its phases, we may be sure it is not as an 
equation that the “qieculative proposition” pleases 
him. What he loves is the element of difference; and 
he finds that in the peculiar kick or plunge which the 
unexpected quantification — the second or the* 
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second the ” — ^inflicts upon the reader. The proposi* 
iioQ hudc6 ; we do not know which is its head or whicli 
is its tail. Considered as a proposition, it is not one 
proposition (or attribution), but two. Hegel values it 
as the break*up or the break-down of the inadequate 
propositional form which misses the speculative truth of 
things. In a proposition, the subject masquerades as a 
fixed and definite magnitude. When the predicate is 
quantified, the pro<licate becomes a sort of second 
subject, and tries to turn the original subject into a 
predicate. Thus justice is done according to Hegel to 
the fuller Reality. It is well to recognise the limita- 
tions of the pro{X)sitional form. “ Speech,” said Carlyle, 
‘‘is linear; character is solid.” Wc might generalise 
the nmiark, and my. Propositional tl)inking is linear ; 
reality is solid. But is Hegel right in holding that 
progress involves the pulverising of the imperfect 
implements with which our thought works — ay, and 
has to work ? 

Again, Hegel confronts the ordinary pliicid logic of 
self-consistency with his dialectic, alh»giug the latter 
to be the law governing every movement of tiiought. 
Mr. IPTaggart insists tlmt when the <lialectic is called 
objective, this need not mean that any suptjrhuman 
mind, nor yet that any impersonal and Pantheistic 
unity of thought, passes in historical succession thixjugh 
the phases which the Logic reconls, Mr. M ‘Taggart 
goes further. He suggests that the Logic describes 
the path only of human thouglit — thought which has 
to “tack”' — not of [Divine?] thought, which marches 
straight to its goal. Or it describes what the process 
seems as we pass through it; not what it i», and shows 

* Stiulm, p. 14<5. 
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itself ou retrospect. The present writer is more and 
more inclined to favour such a distinction in its former 
reading, if the distinction can be well established, and 
not merely assumed upon principles of scepticism by 
asserting “relativity of [human] knowledge.” Hegel, 
however, will not sympathise with this. “ The man,” 
he says, “ who spc'aks of the vterdy finite, of merely 
human reason, and of the limits to mere reason, lies 
against tlu? spirit.”^ Hegel would call such procedure 
dualistic. Probably he would also apply the same 
fatal epithet to Mr. M‘Taggart’8 contrast of the dialectic 
process with its results. 

In speaking of Hogels Logic in parallelism wdth 
other logics, w'c arc therefore met by the Dialectic, 
claiming bo the true law^ of thought. It may 
indeed Ijc ciuostioncd wdiether there is any general 
formal principle binding together the wdiole of Hegers 
Logic. Appareiitly Mr, M‘Taggart would bold that 
there is not. On that view, the authority of the Logic 
rests upon the dc'tailed transitions, and any general 
view of the nature of the prixress of advance is a 
matter for subserjuent inductive discovery. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. M‘Tuggarts work largely consists in in- 
teresting views of (lijfirrut w’ays in which a dialectic 
transition, as Hegel conceives it, is possible, — some 
ways receding as we advance, others growing pro- 
minent.* And sometimes it is optional w^hether the 
traiLsition shall be stated in tenns of contrast or of 
similarity. In particular, it is only at the first triad — 
Being, Nothing, Becoming — that we havc^bsolute 
unqualified opposition. Moreover, Mr. M*Taggart in- 

* Hiaiory of Philoaqiihy, tran., vol. L p. 74. 

* Sve his quoUtiun from Hfgel, DiaheUo^ p. 121. 
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aists that if we apeak of Hegel as teaching progress 
by contradiction, we shall state clearly that the con- 
ti^ction is not absolute and without relief — as it is 
in a Kantian or Hamiltonian antinomy. There would 
he self-contradiction if no higher thought-construction 
asserted itself, by means of which the old opposition 
may be merged and transcended (to take the simplest 
example, Becoming is the contrast and the synthesis of 
Being and Nothing). Walking is said to be a perpetual 
falling just arreste<l in time. Similarly, Mr. MTaggart 
regards Hegel’s Logic as perpetual self-contradiction, 
just converted day by day at the eleventh hour into 
i-econciliation. Hence we are askeil to Ixdieve that 
Hegel is less paradoxical than has been generally 
supposed. The corn^ction may have some truth in it, 
but even Mr. M'Taggart offers no relief for the limt and 
the hardest transition of all. Wc suspect that, as so 
often, Hegel is on Iwth the opposite sides. He does 
assert progress by anUgonisni ; os wo have said, con- 
trast is taken by him as the typical form of necessary 
connexion, latent in all others. But at the same time 
he does hold that the antagonism is peq>etually merged. 
The most abstract and violent of all thinkable opposi- 
tions is an opposition within thought, and therefore, in 
some sense not an opposition. It is the habitual “ Ycjh 
and No” under cover of which the philosopher con- 
tinually evades us. “ Others abide our question ; thou 
art free.” Very similar is Hegels attitude on the 
broader issue. There is a general principle or generkl 
formula in the Loyic, whether, with Jowett, we take 
our name for it from the earliest example, and call it 
"the unity of Being and Nothing,” or whether, like 
most interpreters, we take our name from the new 
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group of categorieH added by Hegel to thoee of Kftni» 
and call it '' tlio Notion.” But, on the other hand, it 
perfectly true that Hegel claims to be judged on his 
detailed analysis of the conceptions through which we 
grasp reality. These seem as if they were alternative 
ways of enforcing or of testing the Logic; but 
charocteristicjilly Hegel insists upon both. He allows 
of no formal truth in any region unless we reach it 
tlirough — or verify it in — an examination of all types 
of content. He does not maintain his gi^eat tluisis — 
which, according to Mr. M'Taggart, consists in the 
assertion that “Reality is rational, and righteous” 
— otherwise than by exariiifiing the characteristic con- 
cepts under which wc grasp the real, and by show- 
ing that evoiy one of them passes into or involves the 
idea of absolute system. This makes his writings 
singularly instructive. He has (Xjcasion to utter re- 
iiiarks upon a whole encyclopoHlia of things. Also it 
makes his system burdensome and somewhat pre- 
carious. No chain is stronger than its weakest link. 
The chain of the Hegelian system is long ; it goes three 
times round the uniN erso. It will l)e strange if there 
are no weak links in it. 

We now turn to the dcej^>er aspect of Hegers Logic : 
its metapliysical signitiaincc. Already, notably in the 
last paragraph, we lutve trenched upon this ground. 
And though Mr. MTaggarts commentary, from its 
great clearness, is a serviceable introduction to Hegers 
meaning, it is doubtful whether he does not explain 
away or keep out of sight much of the oo|^tral diffi* 
culty. Jlcgel freely allow.s himself such language as 
“ all reality is Thought.” ^ Upon Mr. M'Taggart's own 

* Jlishfiy trmii., vol. ii. p. 1. 
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admission, the Loffh implies that emMthing eoeisU} 
We shcmld have thought it implied that mnetkiiuf or 
tAot everything neceamrUy cxis/a, and probably, too, 
that it neceamrUy is what it is. In any case, the 
Lc^c to Hegel is a necessary vision of reality. This is 
probably the central meaning and the central difficulty 
of his Idealism. 

More simply, Hegel is defining nmlity. He begins 
with the barest possible assertion of reality (It is ; it 
has quality; it has quantity). He passes on to the 
trap-laying categories of essence, which go in pairs (it 
is reality Whind the appearances ; it is a thing with 
qualities ; it is a cause with effects ; highest of all here, 
it is a reciprocal system). Agnosticism waits upon the 
categories of the first group, lamenting, Rut we never 
know pure Being 1 To which Hegel brusquely replies, 
Of course not, since Pure Being is purp Nothing. At 
the next stage. Agnosticism changes its ground. We 
meet with substances, it allows; but we only know 
their attributes! Or, if we are allowed to speak of 
reciprocity, it is urged that recipnaail dehTirdnation is 
self-contradictory, and that thought has lost its labour. 
Hegel seeks not merely to ajfinn, but to ahow that the 
thing is known in its quuMtiee. He wishes not merely 
to make the obvious retort, but to “ think ” it. Un- 
happily (perhaps) he has reco\irso as usual to the 
dialectic method. He holds that thought need not and 
cannot pause at reciprocity. Behind the apparent 
plumlity of forces or substances it must divine its own 
image in on underlying unity — such an all-iMjrvading 
unity as we find in conscious thought with its wdiem, 
explicated into a form of opposition in i)vi judgment, 
* Et^dUui DitUMie, p, 20. 
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but recombined into the highest unit;— conscious oC 
difference but transcending it — in the syllogism or the 
“ idea " strictly so called. Hence reality is a unity of 
elements like the unity of thought; and “the idea 
which has existence is naturey 
This idea of system — expounded by us in an earlier 
chapter — Mr. M*Taggart seems to regard as the main 
burden or measage of the Logic. Dr. E. Caird, however, 
finds in the I.iOgic a further and fuller meaning. He tells 
us that its lowest third, the doctrine of Being, corre- 
sponds to ordinary unscientific thinking, which may 
be said to take things one at a time; the next, the 
doctrine of E.s8cnce, corresponds to science, “ finite ” 
science, which connects things together upon certain 
given presuppositions, showing the relation between 
thing and thing, but not reacliing absolute unity, and 
not criticising its own categories; while the third 
stage, that of the Notion, is not merely the recognition 
of abwdutiO unity or system, but tlie explicit reference 
of all things to thought and the discovery of unity 
there — in the highest .sense, only there. And even Mr, 
M‘l Hggart finds aUo his own form of the reference of 
things to thought in the highest section of the Logic 
os well as [?] in the Pliilosopliy of Spirit. The Logic 
foi*cc8 UH to regard things as a unity or system ; the 
Philosophy of Nature shows us that we have to pro- 
ject this system into space and time, and to recover it 
again from its apparent loss in the multiplicity of the 
phenomenal, or to verify it tliere once more under 
altered conditions ; the Ideal [and the Philosophy of 
Spirit ?] teach ua to think of reality as (in its%ltimate 
analysis) a communion between thinking spirits, and 
so essentially related to thought In any case, the 
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last third of the Lo|^c eotnpela ns of l 0 a(it to think of 
things as a system. Hegel asserts that we must 
predicate absolute organic system, if we predicate 
an}rthing at all. 

The way in which Hegel’s proof of hystem runs can 
only be indicated. Beginning with the lowest affirma- 
tion that can be made regarding anything, the Logic 
seeks to show that we are inevitably driven on by a 
sort of logical parthenogenesis to the assertion of an 
absolute system ruled by perfect order and lucid to 
thought In two waj-s Hegel tries to make this good. 
By Uie succesfiive. phnse^ in which thought (|ualifie8 or 
defines reality, a system of reality or realities is con- 
stituted whoso successive aspects are likewise (as 
already hinted) coexistent parts. But, secondly, the 
highest stage we reach — the Notion; or the highest 
phase in the Notion, the Idea — is itself the thought of 
an absolute system. 

Perhaps the Logic, is best rcatl for the first time as 
a study of different thoughts or aspects of reality. 
Hegel is extremely subtle and extremely original in 
his detail. His analysis is hair-splitting, if his syn- 
thesis is all-inclusive. One almost questions, on the 
side of analysis, whether it is fair to attach (for the 
moment) one definite meaning to a thought or a term. 
In real thinking and living speech, a term modifies 
itself according to the colour of its surroundings. We 
may be told that every compiler of a dictionary under- 
takes the same task. That is true in a sense; but 
Hegel seeks to construct a dictionary of thoughts 
rather than words. The ordinary lexicographer follows 
the guidance of usage. If a usage were never so in- 
correct at first, custom hallows it. Hegel, on the eon- 
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tiary, tells ns not only what tho suceessive terms 
imply, but what they nvuM imply. This metapb^^sical 
dictionary is plainly a dictionary with unusnal 
features t Then, too, Hegel largely constructs his 
terminology, and constructs it from purely Teutonic 
stems. Again, he is greatly arldicted to panning 
etymologies, and oven seems to attach a serious import- 
ance to them. Is not this siginheant? Amid the 
shifting quicksands of human speech, Hegel seeks for 
some bed-rock on which ho may erect his exact deter- 
minations and definitions. The only thing which offers 
any promi.se of necessity is the etyntological deriva- 
tion, real or supposed, of a word. Further, tliis singular 
dictiouaiy coheres throughout. One meaning pervades 
it from lirat to Ia.st. Each term interprets — ic. more 
fully interprets — the one before it. The dictionary is 
a study after all of one “ Logos ” — but that Logos is 
the iiiimonent reason in all things; the Notion; the 
Idea. Thus, if there is only one word in this dictionary, 
that word is or includes everything. It tells us “ what 
God and what uuin is.” 

On particular “ categories ” of thought Hegel's 
teaching is brilliant and conclusive. For an instance 
we might take the per{)lcxjug and entangling twofold 
determinations of ” essence.” Docs not Hegel lead us 
behind the illusions associated with these when he 
shows us the categories in questions os creations of 
thought, and necessary working implements, bat yet 
imperfect ? On the one hand, we know the substance 
through the accidents. On the other hand, it is an 
imperfect view of rcalit}*' which conceives itils a multi- 
plicity of parts, each revealing a multiplicity of char- 
acters. It is imperfect, one might say, but necessary 
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because ot our iinitude — we cannot grasp the whole as 
a wh(de. Hegel takes a bolder flight, and says, It is 
an imperfect way of thinking, and therefore of itself 
necessarily passes into one more perfect Subetanee 
must become euhject — a thought-unity, which breaks 
itself up manifestly into its own particulars, which is 
itself and its opposite and the uitity of botli. The real 
is the individual which coinbiiuts or presupposes the 
mere universal (of " thought ’’) and the mere particular 
(of '* sense Or, the real is the individual, since in 
reality there can l>c no such thing os mere thought or 
mere sense. These are the two sides of the shield, 
absolutely implying each other, absolutely not two btrt 
one in the higher {Xitcncies and to the deeper insight 
•of living spwulative thought. Still further, Hegel 
holds that things which wo quite legitimately trisat as 
substances are really «»di eperie wUrnitaiiH phases or 
rather stages, through which the subject fulfds itself os 
a subject. 

Again, Hegel oflers a striking contribution to 
thought in his doctrine of the InfiiiiUt — another term 
with which the self-stultifying wisdom of the Agnostic 
“understanding'' is never weary of making play. 
Thus we are told tliat the Infinite is purely negative, 
that it is plainly unknowable, aud so forth. Hegel 
meets these Mews with a resolute and reasoned denial. 
He begins by distinguishing in qwtlily a false infinite, 
which ia the mere negation of the finite. [The first 
su^^esiion of the Infinite to thought is that which has 
not the quAiliiy of finitude, rather than that which is 
non-fiuite In quantity.] However, Hegel has sub- 

• He^ however, xiieeks of the paHimtar m thi; "middle term,” 
miting the “ estremee '* of individual and univnnal. 
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stantially the same criticism to pass upon both of the 
false infinites — ^tho qualitative and the quantitative; 
and as the latter is the more familiar, we may pass to it 
at once. According to popular opinion, eternity is simply 
endless time, and infinitude is simply quantity without 
limit. Such an infinite ia negative. It is a quantity 
which lacks the characteristic features of quantity. 
We can say nothing almut it except that it is non* 
finite. It has nothing to do with the finite except to 
repel it But our thought is guilty of error in regard- 
ing the Infinite thus. [More exactly, accoi'ding to 
Hegel, we reocli an inadequate approximation to the 
truth, and we have to pass through it and beyond it on 
our way to a fuller truth.] Really, the infinite is not 
the nou-limited, but the self-limited. It is not out of 
relation ; it is self-relating and self-related. It is not 
undetermined, but aelf-detennining or free. Over 
against it there is no strange limiting power ; it is at 
home in all things, recognising its own image eveiy- 
where. Infinite and finite cannot simply lie alongside 
each other as contrasted opposites. Else they limit 
each other, and both arc finite. The true infinite must 
be that of which the finite is a phase or function. But 
here again Hegel goes a step further. To him, finitude 
is not merely a function, but the function of the Infinite 
— its fulfilment and indeed its very essence aub apecie 
temporia. As little as the world means anything with- 
out God, so little will Hegel allow God to meim 
anything without the world. We must admit that 
Hegel is true to himself in thus mercilessly pressing the 
idea of system — and of system as a unity oA>ppOBites 
which pass into each other. Yet we shrink with 
extreme repugnance from his doctrine. Perhaps it is 
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speeulaiive weakness in us; but wo cannot see the 
dependence^ of infinite on finite as we see the depend- 
ence of finite on infinite. If the correlation and 
parallelism are so precise, what becomes of the 
contrast ? 

At other points the Logic sets before us difficulties 
which scarcely even seem to find relief. 

The first three terms, as most readers will know, 
are Being, Nothing, Becoming. Eeality is; but when 
you have said is you have spoken so vaguely os to say 
nothing at all ; you might as well have said in not It 
is — it is not : those empty deterni illations are in a 
sense equivalents. Yet they are oppf)Hitc^H ; and relief 
is found when we no longer say it is or it is not, but 
it hocomes — or, in oilier words, having Injcome it exists^ 
(definitely). Now it is true enough that when Becom- 
ing is suggested it may bo taken as a unity of Being 
and Nothing. At least one uudersbinds what is meant 
when that is said ; though one might oiler criticism. 
Science knows of no absolute beginning— of no transi- 
tion from Nonbeing to Being. Absolute Becoming is 
as purely an abstraction as absoluU^ Being or absolute 
Nonbeing. (Aisej of course science know^s nothing of 
annihilation.) One .sees what is nujant wh(m Becoming 
is suggtisted ; but one does not see that there is any 
innate power in the summation of Being and Nothing 
to impel the mind to that leap forward. In thcmsel vc.s, 
opposite assertions merely cancel. — Another cibjcciion 
frequently taken seems to be less valid. Does Becoming 
imply time? Nay, how should any expenditun* of 
time bridge the alwolute gulf wdiich separates Non- 

^ Hegel employs the Teatonic form Dwteyn at ILik poiul, using the 
Latin ErigUm for one of the categorieff of “ Kawncc.” 

ID 
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being from Being ? Perhaps there is an appeal to 
time, however, when Become is taken as kaa become — 
has qwdity — adsU definitely.^ — On the whole, we 
must surely agree that Being, Nothing, Becoming, while 
miraculously, not to say monstrously, ingenious, “ will 
never ring quite true.” * 

Letting this serve as a specimen, perhaps an extreme 
one, of the difficultness and questionahleness of Hegel’s 
transitions, we pass to the end of the Logic, where we 
find features hardly less startling than those of the 
beginning. Why should the subjective and psychological 
term, the Notion, be used ? We understand that Hegel 
is giving ns progi-essive definitions — or, as he thinks, 
one progressive definition — of reality, and that, as the 
highest definition, he wishes to name a peculiarly 
intimate unity and harmony, a peculiarly close and 
well-knit system. But why 04 ill it Notion < We have 
been speaking of the thought of Being, the thought of 
Becoming, etc. ; it is not the thought of a Notion, 
however, but thought aa Notion, as Judgment, aa 
Syllogism, tlmt we uro now asked to ponder. To write 
and think symmetrically, Hegel ought to name the 
kind of coherence which he thinks lie traces in a 
“ Notion " properly so called — perhaps organic unity ” ^ 
— perhaps even “ unity of consciousness.” Speaking as 
he does, he is stealing a march, one feai^s, in the interests 
of idealism — in the interests oven of that extreme 
phase of thought (or of speech) w'hich informs us that 

^ Not th 0 only way in which Hegel aeekB to justify his further advance. 

• Dr. Stirling, Sthwitghr, p. 475. 

*Mr. M ‘Taggart holds that llcgeVs names for categoriea are mere 
vague suggentione— **a unity such as this.*’ But he wImo aid. tliat 
Hegel now or shortly arrives at the jiosition ‘‘Reality is [nothing but] 
the experience of some thinker.’* 
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nothing hut thought exists. We are pushed in this 
direction, without explanation or argument Ill-gotten 
gains do not prosper. Unexplained or unjustified 
idealist phraseology is likely to repel the learner 
from idealism in every form.^ 

Hegel’s logical method has not been widely copied by 
his latter-day followers. Two able books in our own 
language, largely influenced by Hegel, illustrate this : 
Mr. Bradley’s and Mr. Bosanquot’s Logics. They do not 
indeed represent a simple growth or development of 
Hegelian principles. There have been other influences, 
and there has been original thinking. Indeed, Mr. 
Bradley at any rate cannot now^ be ctilled a Hegelian 
except in a very indefinite sense. Still, these writers, 
like Hegel, inanifost the attempt to show that reality is 
a system grasped by thought; and wo notice that their 
reasonings in support of this position arc free from the 
more par^oxical elements of the Hegelian Logic. They 
do not start wdth a single thought and show that upon 
inspection it dissolves automatically into a complex 
of many thoughts, which recombine into an absolute 
unity. They start with the judgment. That is 
frankly taken as the minimum of thinking; and in 
judgment a system is explicit ; for a judgment contains 
a plurality of elcinente brought to a unity. 

Thereui>on a further question arises — What is the 
relation of judgment to reality ? A bad old logical 
tradition informs us that the judgment is simply the 

^ H«gol might urge that the only unity in which difToreticee are 
absolutely at one is the unity of thought, which can nufvf/rim one to 
the other— or, which must rntw from one to the other, aud hack upon 
iteeU: 
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comparison of one thought with another. If that be 
true, a judgment need never come within ten thousand 
miles of reality, Nay, there is more to be said. Upon 
the view in question, a judgment cannot touch reality ; 
thought is confined to its own ghostly world. Here, 
once again, we have stumbled upon a trap wliich 
thought lays for thought. Mill was wiser tlxan the 
champions of intuitionalism. With a fine defiance of 
his own metaphysics and his own psychology, he 
persisted in maintaining that judgments concerned 
reality. Mr. Bradley s keener .analysis now holds that 
reality is the ultimate subject in every judgment, 
while the predicate is an ideal content. Thought is 
always healing the schism between reality and the 
ideal content by persevering in its task of predication, 
though — according to Mr. Bradley — the task is in the 
nature of things incapable of accomplishment. Mr. 
Bosanquet finds the reference to reality rather in the 
copula. We are concerned here to note that these 
modern Ix>gics differ from Hegel in beginning with an 
explicit system of relations, while they agree with him 
in striving to make good the reference of thought to 
reality. 

NOTE. 

Contexts of Hecjel's Lesser Logic (oiuittiug Introduction). 

I. Being. 

A, Quality. 

(а) I^ing. 

(б) Biu'tig determiiiaU*. 

(c) Being for self. 

B, Quantity 

(а) Mere Quantity. 

(б) Quantum. 

(r) Degree. 
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C. Measure. 

11. Essence. 

A. Essence as ground of Existence. 

(а) The primary Categories of Reflection. 

(a) Identity. 

(p) Difference. 

' (y) Ground. 

(б) Existence. 

(r) The Thing. 

B. Appearance. 

(а) Phenomenal World. 

(б) Content and Fornj. 

(r) Ratio (Relation). 

C. Actuality. 

(ff) delation of Sul^stantiality. 

(f)) delation of Causality. 

(r) Reciprocity, or Action and Reaction. 

III. The Notion. 

A. The Subjective Notion. 

(a) The Notion as Notion. 

(h) The Juilginent. 

(c) The Syllogism. 

/i. The Object. 

(a) Mechanism. 

(b) Chcniism. 

{f) Teleology. 

a The Una. 

(«) Life. 

(h) Cognition in general. 

(c) The Absolute Idea. 

The Lazger Loyic differs sotiiewluil wid<dy under Essence -not 
elsewhere. 



CHAPTER IX 

The Philosophy of Nature 

Literature.— H egerfl Lectures on this subject are not trans- 
lated. 

The Philosophy of Nature is generally admitted to be 
that part of his system in whicli Hegel shines the least. 
The admission, however, is recent, Hogols admirers at 
the present day feel the necessity of lightening the 
ship ; but Michelet, the editor of the lecture notes for 
the posthumous Berlin edition, speaks in a very different 
tone. Out of the ‘‘dawn” of philasophy of nature, 
heralded by the “Dioscuri,” Schclling and Hegel, “the 
full day of victorious truth has arisen in the heaven of 
science,” and the Philosophy of Nature is “ one of the 
noblest fruits ripened on the garland [sic] of those then 
budding flowers.” 1 Nor can we be considered mere 
resurrectionists if we refer again to forgotten and 
seemingly obsoleU^ controversies on points of physical 
science or its theory. A great man's errora are signi- 
ficant: it is more respectful to study than to ignore 
them. It will be found that Hegel here gives us that 
opportunity of testing his principles which we Itardly 
obtain in the field of Ixistory. And the Philosophy of 
Nature is an integral part of his system. If he has 

' Eilitofs Preface, p. v, 
m 
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erred in it, there is a margin of error to be allowed for 
throughout 

On the other liand, it will be important to keep in 
view the naturalness and necessity of some sort of 
Philosophy of Nature in any constructive system of 
thought Empiricist habits of mind urge us to believe 
that everything is merely given; — it is so-and-so; it 
might have Ijeen quite otherwise. And, for the pur- 
poses of science, it is enough to rimch a basis of given 
fact But where science ends philosophy has scarcely 
begun. We have still to ask whether it is credible 
that the Cosmos of nature reveals in itself none of the 
lineaments of reason. Is our world after all simply a 
heap of particulai^s, bound together by external associa- 
tion/ Or has it not, even in its most material and 
most mechanical sections, traces of an ideal mgniiicance ? 
Not the Philosophy of Nature merely, but anything 
which deserves to be called philosophy, will answer the 
question with an unhesitating Yes. We may litivo less 
detail and less range of a priori certainty than Hegel ; 
but we shall have something corresponding to tins 
section of his work ; and it will be strange if we do 
not draw our materials in part from him. 

The method Hegel adopts is the same dialectic method 
which rules in the Logic. This is stated in so many 
words by the editor, Michelet.' “ In* a phenomenon, we 
are to find the idea, or the nature of the thing . . ^ by 
the measured path of self-moving and dialectically pro- 
gressive thought.’’ The same position is implied in the 
emphasis which Hegel still lays upon antagonism in 
this new region. Time is the opposite of Space [in 

^ Preface, p* xiii. 
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Space per ee nothing changes and nothing affects its 
neighbour; whereas in Time nothing lasts, — ^the past 
is dead, the future unborn, the present an imaginary 
line]; there are “elements” of opposition [modem 
science would discuss the “ elements ” — earth, air, water 
— as “ states of matter,” or not at all], and there are 
“qualities of opiK)silion” in the qualities of matter 
[in conlnist with the (jualities-of-relation-to-light, we 
have the “opposition” qualities of smell, which is a 
specialised airirw'ss — i.e, scents arc regarded as gases 
— and taste, w^hich is a specialised water — i,e. to be 
tasted food must bo dissolved. The higher unity in 
this region is — electricity !]. The importance of Hegors 
adherence to this method consists in the fivet that it 
leads him to claim apodietic certainty for all his results. 
We think his method a play of fancy on the part of a 
man of genius — a man profoundly gifted and widely 
learned, though very unequally endowed in different 
direct iims. Hegel thinks his method, here as every- 
where, the seientiiic organon of al)Holiitc truth. 

Hut, we ask, is it really possible for a deductive pro- 
cess of thought to define with absolute necessity this 
or that in nature — everything in nature (in broad out- 
line), or even anything t Here Hegel and his editor 
both meet us with the same distinction. According to 
Michelet, “Philosophy deduces not immediately the 
forms of nature as such, but cei-tain relations of 
thought which l>tdong to nature, for which it then 
seeks the corresi>oiKliug perceptions in the circle of 
natural phenomena. " He explains iimt both Sp^e and 
Time are deduced In a yet not determined os 

Space or as Time except with the help of empirical 
knowledge; the order, however — first Space tlien 'Kme— 
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18 an absolate dialectical necessity. Ho goes on to deal 
with an obvious difficulty. "If an idea deduced a 
priori should find no corresponding percept, two ways 
are open to us : either to supply in this empty division 
an as yet undiscovered empirical phenomenon— a 
dangerous policy (says Michelet) though often mode 
use of hy Oken — or to throw the thought-doterraina* 
tion back into the crucible of Dialectic, and out of the 
matrix of Reason,” etc. etc.; in fact, to try a^jain, 
“For the philosopher may have l>een guilty of an 
error in the process of thought by a»huixture of his 
own individuality, instead of following the straight 
path of univei'sal and creative thought, which lies, un- 
conseiou-sly to us, in every bnjost.” If Schclling cx>m- 
plains that this boa.sted pro<luctiv() thought has not 
created so much a.s one blade of giuss but only thoughts, 
Michelet replies, “ Yes — only what is universal, abiding 
and alone of value ; not the individual, sensuous, tran- 
sient"* So Hegel tells us that “cmpii’ical physics” 
are “ the presupposition and condition of the pliiloso- 
phical acknee” and tliat “ Ijesidcs indicating the object 
according to its ideal significance, we must further 
name the empirical phcuomeium which corresponds to 
it, and prove that it really d«»» correspond. But this,” 
he adds, “ is not dependence on experience in relation to 
the neceasity of the content.” * This odd and unexpected 
dualism is apparently connected by Hegel with the 
presence of contingency in nature, Michelet's w'ords 
quoted above make that very manifest, and we shall 
shortly quote Hegel’s own uttenuMy; on the point. Is 
it fair to seek help from the doctrine of natural con- 
tingency? Is the difficulty in question [s^culiar to 
‘P. XT. »P, 11. 
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the Philosophy of Nature — or even, more indefinitely, 
peculiar to the applications of the Logic ? Do we not 
everywhere, even in the Logic, find a gap between what 
is suggested (or, as it is called, “ deduced ”) a priori and 
what is realised as Idea or as higher empirical Fact ? 
It appears to the present writer that " Deduction ” never 
gets beyond the vague recommendation, “Can't you 
state this differently ? ” or “ Can’t you try the opposite 
of this — what would it be ? ” Then the humble For- 
Hiellnng (in plain English, experience) whispers. Try 
so-and-so; whereupon tlie philosopher shouts aloud, 
“Deduced again — so-and-so it is.** Quantity, €,g,, is 
deduced in the Logic as iion-quality ; but except for 
specific experience of quantitative phenomena, what 
alchemy could extract the positive contents of quantity 
from negation of quality? It was the Vorstellung 
hero as usual that saved a difficult situation. It was 
experience that whispered to the philosopher, Try 
QnanHiy. The difference is that Hegel confesses in 
Nature a difficulty which he ignores in Ijogic. He has 
owned that he does not deduce Space, Time, Matter, etc., 
but only their ideal analogues ; and in so far he has 
attenuated Ids paradox. He admits and asserts de- 
pendence on cxi)erience. He is not proposing to tell 
us what is — only in flawless series what vinst be* 
Experience tells us quite fullj^ what is, yet under the 
condition that ivhat is has to eiulxxly stage by stage 
the necessary categories laid down by thought. Surely 
this is incoherent. Surely the dialectic process would 
be available only for omniscience, or for a |brfected 
vision of the last results of future science. On the 
other hand, it is probable that omniscience, with its 
genuine and unbounded resources, would not care to 
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make use of so ingenious and artificial a device as this 
method of Hegel’s. 

We may for our own purposes divide our study of 
Uie Philosophy of Nature between three questions: 
Firsf, How do you get into it ? How do you justify 
the fact that the perfect thought-system of the Notion, 
or (at its highest phase) the Absolute Idea, transforms 
itself into a material manifold in Time and Space 7 
Secondly, How can yon verify the presence of ration- 
ality in what seems opposed to reason — what seems no 
better tlian dead matter 7 Thirdly, Can you sliow that, 
in successive stages, nature reveals itself as more and 
more life-like or thouglit-likc, until it transcends itself 
in finite mind 7 

The first question points ns to one of the 'tnaiivaiH 
pas in the Hegelian philosophy. Yet, difficult as it is, 
it was necessary for Hegel to try the passage. His 
principles' and methods compelled him to do so. In 
relation to Kant, as noted above, this difficulty corre- 
sponds to the question of the connexion between the 
iEsthetie and the Analytic in the Critique of Pure 
Reason, Kant left the two in sharp unexplain(Hl con- 
trast ; Hegel is pledged to bridge the gulf. I^nt implied 
that no reason could be assigned why reality should be 
thought or perceived by man under the forms of Time 
and Space ; Hegel asserts that, just as itas logically neces- 
sary to think all things os parts of a system which is 
created by thought, so, too, it is an absolute logical 
necessity to think reality (and at one stage to think 
ail reality) as an existence in Time and Space. We 
must think the finite as not simply an utterance, but 
the utterance of the infinite. Of co^irse this is not the 
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last or highest finding of reason. Time and I^Miee 
determinations occupy only a few stages in the Pilgrim*a 
Progress of the thinker. To the Philosophy of Nature 
will succeed in due time the Philosophy of Spirit ; and 
from that final point of view Time and Space will be 
in their turn transcended. For the present, however, 
if wo arc to trace Reason in all things, we must trace it 
in that apparently hard and alien necessity, which 
throws the self-centred system of reality into the 
boundlessness of space and endlessness of time, and 
which defines it (provisionally) a.s (dead) matter. Per- 
haps the best point made by Hegel is the apparent 
absoluteness of contrast between thought on the one 
hand and matter on the other. The two, nevertheless, 
are parts of one universe. Is not this a crucial proof 
that the law of dialectic contrast corresponds to real 
facts ? 

Well may Hegel say that this transition — though 
dictated, it we are to believe him, by the same dialectic 
process which gave us the Logic — differs from the 
individual transitions within the Logic. They added 
touch upon touch to the picture by which reality, at 
first indicated as bare unqualified Being, was construed 
as an absolute system. This new transition, pn the 
contrary, bids us forget all we have learned about 
system. It bids us think of retility as a bare side by 
side plurality of atoms in space, a bare one*aftervtbe- 
other multiplicity of moments in time. 

The method by which the transition is justified is 
delightfully simple. Just because Space oA Nature 
seems so unlike thought — ^therefore of course it had to 
come. It is the other of thought. " Intemality/' accord- 
ing to Dr. H. Stirling, becomes ** Externality.” On this 
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we may offer the same comment which wc have aU'eady 
made upon a similar statement. There would be no 
force in calling thought Internal, unless wo had know* 
ledge of that peculiar kind of Externality which we 
call material or spatial. Properly, Internal and Exter- 
nal are both space-terms, referring to space relationa 
They describe what is inside or outside a given limit or 
area. It is, as usual, by a metaphor that wo transfer 
to thought a term characterising the exktmal world ; 
in this case, the word Internal. All that wo thus 
accomplish is the defining of thought as a region where 
space-determinations are not applicable. After we have 
described tliought as “ non-spatial,” then of course we 
can characterise space — twenty times over, if we like — 
as the negative contrast to thought. But the definition 
is borrowed from experience, and is in no true sense 
the result of “ dialectic ” deduction. 

Another peculiarity in Hegel’s statement is due to 
the rigorously serial character of his dialectic. He is 
not content with anything so humble os the position, 
“wo must conceive reality” — or oven os tlie position, 
“ we must conceive all things — in space.” Nay more ; 
it is not enough fur him to say, " All in in space.” 
Hegel’s position is, “ All in apace ” ; “ Reality is apace." 
Every existence, logical, material, or spiritual, disappears 
for the moment We are left with the great blank empti- 
ness of space before us, that we may thoroughly take 
it ia Then there follows by the law of contrast — we 
tried above to give a hint of the reasoning by which Space 
and Time are induced to pair off as complementary 
oppomtes — ^“oll is Time”; and for a negation of the 
negation we have, “ All is motion ” ; [but there must be 
aomething to move, and so] “ All is matter " ; — and we 
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may breathe again [You may think away all matter, 
but you cannot think away space ; yet space is a mere 
potentiality whose actuality is matter. Space is the 
place where matter may he"]. 

Once more; this last transition, if no other, surely 
implies that inference from Thought to Being which Mr. 
M* Taggart so courageously tries to eliminate from 
Hegel. The mystic formula at the end of the Logic, 
perhaps, 7ruiy be construed in different ways. But who 
can doubt Hegel’s meaning in these sections of the 
Pliilosopliy of Nature ? The movement from thought 
to material being breaks up into two — (l)from thought 
to empty time and empty space, (2) from the idea of 
these back to matter. The latter is nothing else tlmn 
the dreaded manvaie pa^% and we are called upon to 
attempt it, to an accompaniment of jeers from our guide 
at the cowardice of those who dislike it. Here surely, 
if nowhere else, the comfortable substratum of reality 
which Mr. M* Taggart aa.sumoH in Hegel deserts us and 
leaves us in the void. Had Hegel been content to say, 
" All is m Space/’ we should still have liad our all of 
reality to hang our predicates upon; and if many 
predicates were lost to sight [if “ absolute system ” had 
turned into endless side-by-side and endless series ”], 
we might hope to recover them again later on. But if 
all is fff)ace — why, then, all is gone; or all is empti- 
ness. The clearance is as thorough os when Being 
turns into Nothing — a paradox which Mr. M‘ Taggart 
seems to dislike, but yet to excuse os happening only 
once, and happening when thought is so youi%. 

Whatever congruities and fitnesses thought may dis- 
cover in a Time and Space world, we are persuaded 
that thought never can deduce ” Time and Space. Its 
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aiitempts to constrae them are like the blind man’s 
comparison of the colour scarlet to “the sound of a 
trumpet” — rhetorically telling and suggestive, but 
empty of substance ; VoratMung and not in the very 
faintest degree . Begriff. Here surely is one of the 
points where we must be content with a knowledge 
which seems to be absolutely given as a mere opa(|ne 
fact If we come better speed with the mnaining ques- 
tions belonging to the Philosophy of Nature, tliat must 
satisfy ua At the present point we meet with a limit 
to possible explanation whose transcendence is unthink- 
able. At the pre.seut point we find one of the proofs 
which make it plain that thought in us is not fully 
identical with absolute thought, but represents the 
working of thought under a certain finite mode. Qod, 
or the absolute intelligence, must think tlie w'orld of 
Time and Space, but cannot think it, os wo have to do, 
i-H- Time and Space — i.e, w'ith an indefinite unexplored 
fringe beyond the possibilities of accurate knowledge. 

But Hegel has another way of making his transition 
or of stating an answer to tlm first of oiir three ques- 
tions. The passage into Nature is not only from 
Thought to Space, but from Necessity to Contingency. 
It has been remarked * that he vacillates in his treat- 
ment of the idea of contingency. Sometimes it is 
presented as a categorj' or thought-definition, worthy 
to stand beside any others (and if thought move.H by 
contrasts, how should the supreme contrast of all — 
irrationality verms the rational — ^fail to find a place in 
the natural history of thought ?). Sometimes Hegel 
treats contingency os attaching indefinitely to all 
* M'Taggart’s Studies in HtgelUm VuUeetie, |). 65. 
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non-logical portions of his philosophy. The individual, 
either in nature or in history, is “contingent,” and 
therefore plainly cannot be “ deduced.” We can only 
deduce the “ universal.” 

This may perhaps have a good sense read into it. 
There may be evidence showing that all our thought is 
“ hypothetical ” in Mr. Bradley's sense — i»e. is general. 
But that ixjsition seems hardly legitimate within a 
Philosophy of Nature which “deduces” the solar 
system along with Kepler’s laws, and which at great 
lengtii expounds the nature of earth as the supreme 
“organic indivitlual.” For good or for evil, Hegel has 
identified his work with a difterent theoiy. The 
“science” which he expounds is not merely abstract 
but historifuil — it is at least worth investigating, 
whether he has not mixed up without sufficiently 
contrasting two very distinct species of science. Be 
that as it may, ho has certainly treated the individual 
as significant, deducible, demonstrable. And therefore 
his repudiation of the “ contingent individual,” where 
ropudiati(.)Ti is convenient for the course of his argu- 
ments, awakens deep distru.st. The present wu-iter lias 
no faith in the scientific worth of the dialectic method 
in any region of philosophy. But if it is to pass 
muster, how can its patrons assert that there is a limit 
beyond which it is inapplicable ? “ The contradiction 
of the idea, growm external to itself os nature, may be 
more closely defined as follows : on one side, nature 
'necemarily arises from the notion of its several forms 
and of the rational unity of these in an orgax^ whole ; 
on the other side, nature implies indifferent contingency 
and indefinable lawlessness. Contingency and deter- 
mination from the outside have their rights in the 
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sphere of nature. . • . The impotence of nature sliows 
itself in its maintaining only in the abstract the de- 
terminations of the notion, while leaving details to 
be filled in by forces external to the individual. . . . 
The impotence of nature sets liinits to philosophy. It 
is most perverse to ask of the notion that it should 
conceive, construe, deduce such contingent existences.” 
A footnote odds that if philosophy had no more work 
to do on great themes, one might give Herr Krug the 
hope that his writing-quill would have the glor}'' of 
being “ deduced ” in due tirnc.^ A distinguished 
teacher of the past generation was maHciously repre- 
sented a.s saying, What I t/on*f know isn*i knowMye, 
That, iu all sobriety, is Hegel’s attitude towanls 
individual phenomena. Wlmt he can’t deduce isn’t 
worth deducing. Thi.s, as we observed before,^ is an 
unexpected outcrop of dualism. Whether or not this 
contemptuous view of the individual phenomenon is 
compatible witli the claim to produce an ahaolvie 
philosophy,* it is plainly incompatible with Hegel’s 
monism, and therefore is a bad excrescenco on the 
symmetry of his thought. On all accounts it is to be 
rejected. We know one teacher who believed in the 
significance of individual sparrows and oven of indi- 
vidual hairs. And we have need of modesty enough to 
conclude that our failures to solve a problem do not 
prove the problem to be necessarily trifling or unreal, 
but only prove that our powers are limited. The 
theoiy of the meaningless individual is one more 
doctrine of sour grax>cs« 

If it be pleaded, alternatively, that Hegel is eritithjsd 
to impute contingency to nature os being the other or 

» P. S6. * Chap. £11. p. 84. • 34, atiH note thow. 
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contraBt o£ reason, wo must assent to the criticism that 
such a position proves too much. We have deduced 
and justified abstract unreason, have we ? Then why 
continue reasoning — and reasoning upon such themes ? 

We now pass to the second question (in our o^m 
division of the subject), namely, wliether we can trace 
the lineaments of reason in the strange territory of 
material nature. 

Here the obvious answer is, that the order of nature 
— or, to use a less ambiguous expression, the uniformity 
of causation — is rational. ' (Would keen enough thought 
show us that uniform causation necessarily implies pheno- 
menal regularity — or, say, cycle — in nature as a whole, 
regarded as the /joint product of many co-operating 
causes ? Tliat is, at any rate, not immediately evident. 
Hence it is rather an exaggeration to say ^ tliat on a 
positive I’cading of Kant, world and sold arc identi- 
fied, and are regarded as the same material differently 
viewed. Compare sitpra, p. 116 .) It is a saying of 
Huxley's * that the coume of nature is “ a materialised 
logical process.” Is not that a significant bit of 
Philosophy of Nature in a rather unexpected quarter ? 
We presume it was causal order which led Huxley to 
speak thus. This aspect of things — this knowable 
Kantian world of substance, causality, and reciprocity 
— is expounded to the English reader with great 
ability in Mill’s Logic. Mill, of course, held that the 
uniform sequence of causation was simply ft^act found 

^ Rff., in rrofe.s5(or A. Seth*8 early and brilliant Philoscphy as 
CrUicism Qf CaUgvrics^ see j>. 116, supra, 

* 1 only know thie as a quotation, in Ritcbic^e Darwin and Hegd, 
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good BO far, believed in, generaliKcd by cuHtom, but 
liable to break down below our feet at any moment. 
Still, his Logic points the intelligent reader to a much 
better Motaphysic and Philosophy of Nature than 
Mill’s own. Mechanism and mind, which Lotzo so 
sharply antagonises, answer to each other like the seal 
and the wax. Because nature is mechanically deter- 
mined, mind anchors itself to nature’s permanent 
substances, supports itself on nature’s onlorly processes, 
and so maintains unbroken the unity of consciousness. 
Unfortunately, Hegel is so preoccupied with his 
obsession about contingency, that he never laj's much 
emphasis upon this notable regularity of nature — unless 
under the name of mechanism, of which we have to 
speak shortly. 

There is another and a particularly unfortunate 
recognition of rationality in nature when Hegel sallies 
forth to defend Goethe’s theory of colour, and to attack 
Newton’s theory, Newton’s intellectual competence, and 
even Newton’s character. Colour, like everything else, 
must be a unity of opposites. This is secured on 
Goethe’s theory, which makes colour a sytithesis of 
light and darkness; it is forfeited by Newton’s use of 
"the worst of all forms of reflective thinking, [the 
category of] composition,” by his “ lack of skill,” his 
“ silliness,” his " dishonourableness,” his “ blunders,” 
and the “ simplicity ” and “ incapacity ” of the scientific 
judgment of the time.^ Even Newton’s advance from 
Kepler’s laws to the theory of gravitation is described 
as a very poor thing, and German feeling is invoked 
against the foreigner.^ “The only difference is that 
what Kepler stated in a simple and noble fashion os 
» pp. 80S-S07. • P. no. 
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laws of celestial motion, Newton changed into the 
reflective form of the Force of Gravitation, and of 
gravity manifesting the law of its magnitude in 
falling.” ^ Now we do not deny the right of philo- 
sophy to scrutinise the methods of science, and to raise 
deeper questions. If Hegel had merely done that, his 
mistakes, if he erred, would have Wn pardonable. 
But he has gone much further. He has challenged 
Newton’s work in its own region ; and, while professing 
to serve the objective truth of “ the notion,” he has 
appealed to vulgar prejudice. What can ^e conclude 
except — in his own vigorous language — that he has 
given an exhibition of “lack of skill,” “silliness,” 
“ dishonourableness,” and “ blunders ” ? 

The answer to our third question introduces us to 
the main drift of Hogcl’s Philosophy of Nature. We 
may prefer the language of a part of the Logic 
(Mechanism, ChemisTn, Teleology) to that of the Philo- 
sophy of Nature (Meehanic.s — Physics, with chemistry 
as a subdivision — Organics). But the general drift is 
the same cither way. And if, in entering the Philo- 
sophy of Nature, Hegel was seeking to exhibit a 
rational connexion Itctween the jEfiihetic and the 
Anal yfic of Kant’s great work, here he is using materials 
furnished by the Critique of Judg}nent, as well as 
materials inherited from Schelling. Life, we have 
said, is the Achilles’ heel in a consistently materialistic 
or mechanical view of nature — life, and,^ill more, 
thought. Hence a thoroughgoing matcriemsm tends 
to assert not simply that consciousness sprang from 
matter by a kind of accident, but that there is no ench 

» P. 99. 
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thing 08 eonadousneta (for mind must not be allowed 
to aflfect matter ; and if mind receives influences from 
matter without reciprocating, what has become of our 
logic ?). The conclusion, if paradoxical, is acceptable to 
materialista On the other hand, the Philosophy of 
Nature, believing in mind, wishes to trace lower terms 
in the same series — ^transitional forms between tlie ex- 
ternality and indifference of mechanical matter and the 
self-centredness of life and thought. In spite of the 
serious objections of Profe.sHor Royce, we believe that the 
attempt is* legitimate and wise. But once more we 
distrust Hegel’s p»ir«de of n necessary development. 
Let it 1)0 enough for us to recognise that things (lo in 
point of fact appear in a certain rising scala We 
cannot say with any width of reference how things 
must be, until we know the whole of that which 
science is destined to discover. 

Mechanism is the mode of existence which char- 
acterises mere or inorganic matter as such. Wo spoke 
in Chapter 11 . of Hegel’s considering a magnet and still 
more an organism as revealing the nature of reality 
better tlian an aggregate can do. In nature, however, 
the primary aspect of things which we liave to face 
is that of the aggregate in which the parts are neutral 
to eocli other, and determine the whole by mere sum- 
mation. The “flower in tlie crannied wall” can be 
studied without a knowledge of God or of man. We 
can specialise. We cmi make ourselves crcditolble 
coleopterists and accomplished scarabceists while stone- 
blind to God and deed to the cries of the human 
souL On other terms, how could knowledge exist in 
,jSinite minds? If we were confronted with the im- 
possible task of summing a divergent scries, we must 
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die in infantile ignorance. These considerations do 
not suffice to deduce ” mechanimi — the signature of 
reason in parts of nature more plainly than in the 
whole. They do not show it to be involved in the 
nature of thought. But^ assuming time and space as 
given, and taking for granted the postulate that 
knowledge is to be possible, we show that mechanism 
is involved. In other words, we adhere to Kant’s 
Transcendental method. Iluinan thought is enabled 
by the cxisUmce of meclninism to “ abstract” It takes 
one part at a time, and it regards the rcfinainder of 
nature as a neutral backgiound. This assumption is 
pcrliaps in no cjiso strictly true; no such thing may 
exist as absolute unqualified mechanism. But the 
assumption is at least nearly enough true to work 
upon. For tlio moment, the remainder may be 
neglected. 

If this cea8(^d to be the case, we could no longer 
envisage matter in space — parts outside of parts. 
Wherever space is found, there in a sense wc have 
mechanism lK*fore us. 

It may seem a different view of mechanism if we 
say that it implies determination from without. Yet 
probably this is no more than another facet of the 
same truth. If we cloterininc that which is mechanical, 
placing it in relations, the determinations necessarily 
present themselves as falling outside of its inner 
nature. Or — more strictly, perhaps — ^what is mechan- 
ical has no imier nature.^ 

i 

^ Lotze's discussion, prsisicl in Ormond's FwisdatioM ^ KmwUdge^ 
according to which relation implies some deeper and more inward 
bond, is advanced precisely in the interests of the view that on the^ 
final analysis mechanism has no place in reality. 
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^ A aecoud stage is represented by a force like 
gravitation, which, while nothing more than a cause 
of motion, implies a nearer approach to systematic 
unity than can be seen in the mere push and thrust 
of mechanism strictly so called. The same view seems 
to hold good of those energies — light, heat, sound, 
electricity — which are now explained as undulations 
or modes of motion. 

In chemistry, where we come upon transformations, 
the rclatcdness of tlic material elements manifests 
itself more plainly. They disappear in the process; 
they lose their <|ualities and acquire new ones. They 
are no longer independent parts linked in a casual 
co-operation; they are elements in a synthesis; timy 
had been forcibly sundered, but have now come to- 
gether again. Yet oven the now syn thesis is not 
absolute. Chemistry therefore introduces us to a 
cosmos of related elements, transforming themselves 
in the most unexpected fashion, yet always according 
to law. On the other hand, even chemistry does not 
abolish mechanism. A chemical transformation pro- 
ceeds and concludes itself upon a neutral background 
of unmodified nature. Without relatively inert sub- 
stances out of which we might fashion our implements, 
no experimental knowledge of chemistry could arise. 
Without a stable staging of solid earth, U(juid rains, 
and unexplosive atmosphere, there could be no delicate 
poising like that of the forces and processes which 
chiefly interest us — those of Life. Given iliese con- 
stants, we can study one aspect of chemistry at a 
time. Our chemical knowledge, too, implies this q'luisi- 
mechanical assumption. 

In the higher region of organic life we arc intro- 
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duced to transfonnationfl and processes in whicti 
individuality of the whole is not lost but preserved. 
Primarily, of coui'se, we cannot say that all nature is 
organic or alive. Primarily, life is presented in ex- 
perience as the quality of a few things, which live in 
a largely non-living and inorganic environment. 
Perhaps we shall not err if we say that here we find 
the mechanical point of view asserting itself even in 
organics. It is a more difficult speculative question 
whether it is possible to assert the livingness of reality 
in any wader sense. So far, what we have rapidly 
indicated is tliis — that in nature, where all things 
have the aspect of lying alongside each other in 
complete mutual indifTerence, or, at the mast, with 
casual and contingent relations connecting them to- 
gether, wo yet in the course of further study 
over-increasing traces of connexion betw'een the 
moving iKxlies of space. We do not aftect, like Hegel, 
to show' that this growing connectedness must come 
to liglit by a "logical” necessity. We find, how'ever, 
that it ; and it seems impossible to deny that it is 
significant. 

We said a little ago that the discovery of reason in 
things in the form of causal law" w'as enforced by 
MilFs philosophy A newer type of English Natural- 
ism, represented by Mr. Herbert Spencer and his 
friends, calls our attention to this other manifestation 
of rationality in the material cosmos — to this evolu- 
tionary emergence of unity or system or connectedness 
in w'hat had seemed mere plumlity and conftagency. 
Is scientific evolutionism any tiling to the point? i.s. 
Is there any ideal significance in the fact— if it be a 
fact — that the higher forms of nature have arisen 
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micoesfidvely in a time process by natural causation ? 
It is quite a different question whether, supposm;; 
evolution to be a natural process, .we can regard Mr, 
Spencer’s account of the factors of evolution, or any 
other purely naturalistic philosophy, as a true or 
adeciuate interpretation of the facts of science. The 
present writer does not think that Mr. Spencer’s meritiS 
in the region he has made his own are comparable to 
those of J. S. Mill in his region. According to Mr. 
Si>encer, the signilicant thing in evolution is increasing 
complexity — though the definition is crossed and inter- 
sected by others of an incompatible tenor.^ Tim really 
significant thing, wo take it, is that the lifelcHs (or tho 
seemingly lifeless) has become alive, and that finite 
mind has appeared. 

Now Hegel viewed such Kp('culations with strong 
disapproval.^ He interdicts them in the name of tho 
Notion, Nature, he tells us, is to bo regarded as a 
"system of stages, one of which necessarily proceeds 
from the other, and is the proximate truth of the one 
from which it results, but not so that the one is 
naturally produced out of tlie other — only in tho inner 
idea which constitutes the ground [and foundation] of 
nature. Metamorphosis belongs only to the Notion 
as such; its change alone is development. But the 
Notion exists in nature only [in iiiqierfect fashions], 
partly as mere inward, and partly us the individual 
animal. The latter therefore alone has the capac^ity 

^ The author hu tried to work out thin criiiciiim in Ohaptor IX. of 
From ConUe to Benjamin Kidd, 

• Hege] even prefers the conception of tmawdUm to tliat of evolution 
— ^poaaibljr, as Professor Ritchie suggests, because he thinks it {lointi 
to interpreting csirlier atoges by later. 
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of actual metaTiiorphosiH.*’ He adds: ''It is a foolish 
blunder, thougli well known both in the ancient and 
the recent study of Natural Philosophy, to regard the 
continuance and transition of one natural form and 
sphere into a higher as an actual and external process 
of production — which, however, for the sake of clear- 
ness, is always pushed well into the darkness of the 
past. Nature is precisely that externality wdiich 
allows diflcronces to fall asunder and present them- 
selves to view as separate existences indifierent to 
each other. The dialectic notion which )ea<ls from 
stage to stage is the inner force of nature. Real 
thought must reject such nebulous and essentially 
sensmius fancies, especially the alleged originixtimi of 
plants and animals from water, and also the subsequent 
origination of the higher animals from the lovrer.*'^ 
Hegel’s position is plain. Metamorphosis belongs 

* P. 82. It may be of interest, in view of our frequent references to 
Tenuysoirs ** Flower tu the crannied wall," to subjoin Hegers 
characterisation of the vegrUblc as »uch ; “The guijjeclivity, aceortling 
to which the organic exists as an individual being, develops itself into 
an objective organism, the Form a* a liody, which divides itself into 
limbs, or i>arts dMnct /nrm each other. In the plant, the onfy first 
immediate form of livingness, its objective organism and its subjectivity 
are still imuuMliatcly identical. Hence the processes of the self-diflbren- 

tiation and self-iiiaintenanoo of the vegetable subject are a coming-out 
of self tind a division into several individuals. The whole organism is 
rather the soil in which the parts live than ^heir subjective unity^ The 
jkart— bud, twig, etc. — is also [capable of becondng!] the whole plant 
Hence, too, the dilTcrence of the oiganic parts is a mere superficial 
metamoiqibosis, aud one c^iii easily assume the functions of the other.** 
So far as I understand this somewhat tall talk, it seems tollvume — (1) 
that no plants feel, (2) tliai all animals feel. Or, in other words, it 
seems to hold good scientifically of the lowest animals equally with 
plants. Perhaps every ** speculative'* definition of the plant qua 
plant wotdd incur siinilar difficulties. 
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only to the Notion aa snch,” and the patent rij^hta 
of thought most not be infringed. Hegel is willing 
to hail the destructive forces of nature as a mani- 
festation of the power of the Notion. Living things 
die, and all things change, because they are, each and 
all, only finite. But new constructive determinations 
cannot be permitted to occur by natural process. The 
laboratory of reason is needed fur securing such 
products. 

Here Hegel plainly was in error; and yet it is 
possible t«> suggest at least partial defences. The 
fixity of nature, even if only a relative tiling, still 
afibrds a marked contrast to the progressivcncss of 
the human mind. Prugreas may Ite hailed as — 

“man’s peculiar note, 

Not God’s* and not the licasts’; Ood is;* they are; 

Mon partly is and wholly hopes to be.” 

Again, we might point out the danger of exaggerat- 
ing the significance of a theory of natural evolution. 
It assumes so many fixed and given data — Space and 
Time and Matter with il.s states, and Heat and 
Gravitation and the other physical forces. These are 
the extensive stock-in-trade with which evolutionary 
science — or evolutionary naturalism, which is science 
masquerading as philosophy — undertakes to explain 
the universe. They might, of course, many of them, 
be latent or confined to elementary manifestations in 
the fiery cloud to which a speculative science leads us 
back. Generally, indeed, in a relative sense, the simple 
may precede the complex. But for the sake of theory 

* It is tosrcely necessary to point out bow very unHogelitn Browning 
is here. 
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naturalism (in the hands of Mr. Spencer) makes 
everythin^^ absolute. He points us to an "unstable 
homoji^eneity/’ which seems as mere an abstraction as 
Hegel's Pure Being — with the considerable difference 
that, while Hegel knows pure Being for an abstraction, 
Mr. Spencer regards his Homogeneous as a historical 
fact. Is it not mythology rather than science which 
interprets the ideal relations and conditions of things 
as events in an imaginary history, “pushed for the 
sake of clearness well into the darkness of the past ” ? 
Why nature as a whole ever took the trouble of 
becoming absolutely homogeneous one cannot conceive, 
especially os, having become so, it had, we are told, 
to quit that position at once. Is the synthetic philo- 
sophy really to be trusted? Has matter actually 
gone through its paces in oitlcrly sequence, one after 
another, beginning with the goose step, for the con- 
venience of the contemplating philosopher? Is this 
evolution a historical fact, or is it theory run mad? 
Process, relative and contingent, to which facts point 
back, is one thing. Process, absolute and necessary, 
which theory postulates, is another thing entirely — 
tlie bad kind of a priariJ 

When we consider the appeamnee of life in the 
lugher animals and man, we find this result: those 
undulations which had exist<Kl in nature hitherto only 
as undulations, now for the first time come to exist as 
colours and sounds. It is true tliat not all the modes 
of motion become direct psyclilcal consciousnesses. If 

^ Notliing has boon said of Darwinism, for in spite of Professor 
Ritchie 8 insistonoe on the phrase “ struggle for oxistenoe,*' the present 
writer considers it not only ho[ieless but absurd to treat Darwinism as 
a ooamic philosophy. See Prom ComU (o Kidd, ji. 72. 
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eleetricity is a mode of motion, the ot^an for direct 
perception of it is lacking in us. It is possible to make 
complaint of the fewness of our senses. The relativity- 
men have done this in every age. and Mr. Balfour 
now takes up the tale. What would satisfy such 
critics ? If they had iifty senses in lieu of five, they 
might complain that they had not five hundred; if 
they bad five htmdrcd, they might clamour for five 
thousand or for fifty thousand. Our senses can enable 
us to perceive the orderliness of natuiv and control ita 
uses and thrill to its )M>auty: they put us in touch 
with our follow-men and suggest to us the great unseen 
Friend. And thus they do their work. Perhaps it is 
in the ivgion of the Beautiful that the change is roost 
noticeable which a wise acceptance of evolution in- 
volves. Nature is not objectively a quivering jelly, 
and only subjectively “ for us " a thing of life and 
beauty. The lower view is put with great force by a 
mind who saw well past it. It. L. Stevenson in Pulvin 
et Umbra} " Matter,” ho says, “ when not purified by 
the lustration of fire, rots imcleanly into something we 
call life ; seized through all its atoms with a pudiculous 
malady ; swelling in tumours that bocDme independent, 
sometimes even ( by an abominable pnxligy) locomotory ; 
one splitting into millions, millions cohering into one, 
as the malady proceeds through varying stages. ... In 
two main shapes this eruption covers the face of the 
earth, the animal and the vegetable. . . . What a 
monstrous spectre is . . . man, the disease of the 
agglutinated dust.” 

This we say is the lower view of nature. According to. 
the higher view, life is not a strange something inserted ' 
> lu hu Tolunio, AcroM tfu Plaitvi, 
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into nature from without (and liere is the advantage 
of belief in natural evolution^ Life is only the ful- 
jSlment of matter’s own ‘‘ promise and potency.” The 
undulations were incompletely real until they were seen 
and heard. If all nature is not demonstrably alive, at 
least all is framed for life and craves life. Not what 
is first but what is last in evolution is most characteristic 
and most important ; not the blind, deaf world of the 
primeval nebula, but that world of poised forces, that 
world of glory and beauty, in which man and humanity 
live; that world which has evolved into eolour and 
music, into life and thought and love. 

The environment in man’s case is a wide one. Across 
the almost measureless 3^et measured abyss of space, 
stars and nebulm send their bi^ams to this earth ; and 
some rays touch the optic nerves of men, giving a new 
vision of Ihc ‘'starry heavens above.” The hirthest 
“ parcels of matter ” as well as the nearest have signi- 
iicance for us. We lind all nature correspondent in 
some sense to man s life and man’s thought. 

And we trust — though wo do not prove — that the 
life and thought, which have emerged here for a little 
season, do not pass away into the darkness again, but 
pass into the light.^ 

^ We must confess to liaving abandoned Hirers guidance. The 
highest stage in IlrgeVs Phifosififhy of Haturc is the healing art ; and ita 
highest attaiunieut is— death. This is i:either a jest nor a Platonic 
parable, but a piece of sentimental unbelief. 

The contents of the Philosophy of Nature— in its advance from 
to iman— may l>e given in the briefest outline : 

Moc'hanics. 

Physics. 

Organics. Mineral (fossil). 

Vegetable. 



CHAPTER X 


Tbaksitiojj to the PniLOsoTHy ok Spirit 

Hitherto, we have mainly considered Heffcrs pliilo* 
Sophy of the AWdutc or his doctrine of reality; in 
other words — in Hegors own words — ^we have dealt 
with his Logie. Wo have inclined to accept Hegel’s 
idea of un uljsolute system as in some staise true, while 
wc have seen reason to distrust that dialectic method 
upon which Hegel relies for the continuation and the 
elaboration of his doctrine. Now wc have to proceed 
to appliea(‘ion« of the Logie. In the light of a triumph- 
antly established doctrine of rexdity as such, wo are 
next invited to take account of various renliHes, One 
such has already been before us in the Philosophy of 
Nature ; but Hogers ill success there is pretty widely 
admitted by his friends, and the realities with which 
the Philosophy of Spirit deals are of such importance 
as to give an entirely new interest to the development 
of Hegel’s thought. Even the absti-act doctrine of 
reality as Hegel teaches it has strange difScultics. 
What is the full account of the relation of reality to 
thought? We have not yet ventured on an aiLswer; 
but in 8(me sense H^el holds that thought does not 
simply explain reality, but impb'es reality, is crjcxtensive 
with reality, is reality. And henceforth, not in Nature 
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merely but in Spirit, Hegel undertakes to show Iqr 
deduction from lus Logic the necessity and the real but 
limited worth of every phase of existence. The potenti- 
alities of the Loffic require or imply the highest experi- 
ences of the human soul. Of course the dialectic method 
of development goes with us still, and we have cause 
again to dread its limiting influeuces. Hegel will 
aspire to show us how within ethics, esthetics, religion, 
tlic various phases of ethical, msthetic, religious thought 
and life may be expected to emerge. Each mode of 
the spirit must come to light, and each must reveal its 
weaknesses, lint nothing will be done to show us how 
the various elements of spirit supplement each other, 
cither inside an area, or upon an encyclopaedic view of 
the complementary areas of the world of mind. Reality 
is still to be serial or successive. Nothing in any 
region of study is to be more than a phase. 

Has the conception absolute system any real con- 
tribution to otter in the fields of study that now lie 
before us ? Can inquiry inU) the nature of the True 
shed light upon the natul^e of the Beautiful and the 
Good ? Sun*ly it must do so. There are not two 
regions of reality, — one, where truth reigns; another, 
where distinct ideals that know not liing about truth set 
up their thrones. Beauty and goodness, we may trust, 
are part of the truth of things. One kind of know- 
ledge — ^if we are to carry analysis and distinction even 
as far as this— deals wdth beauty ; another kind — ^if we 
are to call it so — deals with goodness. But all ore 
akin in this, that they give us knowled^. All deal 
with reality. There cannot be 4;wo realities — ^if there 
are, why do we call them by the same name ? From 
the Divine i)oint of view, accessible to us or inacoessiblej 
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the two will necessarily reveal themselves as phases of 
one reality. 

Perhaps a different question arises wlicn wc ask 
whether we learn anything in the study of 

Beauty and Goodness. As usual, there are phiusible 
groiinds for reckoning Hegel a suppoiier of each alter- 
native. He odds to his Logic a Philosophy of 
Spirit — would he have done that if he had Imd 
no fresh material to submit i Ho n.‘gards every- 
thing os settled in principle by the Linjic; — does 
such a |K)i 3 ition do justice to the human heart and 
conscience ? 

The questiun is largely discusscil upon psychological 
grounds, or at least in psychological language. Tho 
trichotomy of intellect, feeling, will, is in liigh favour at 
present. Even so strong an adniinT of H<»gel as Mr. 
MTaggart makes use of it, telling us that “while 
Hegel was justified in identifying all Being with 
Spirit,' he was not justified in taking the further step 
of identifying tho true nature of Spirit exclusively 
with pure thought,” — exclusively, in contrast witli 
Spirit’s “two other ospeetB besides thought, namely, 
volition and feeling.”- The Philosophy of Spirit, in 
Hegel’s hands, undertakes to show how will — Objective 
Spirit in Hegel ; Practical Heofion in Kant — neces- 
sarily emerges from a study of thought and its object. 
{Feeling is rapidly dismissed; Hegel despises it to<j 
much to do more than note it as a link with the brutes.) 
Ultimately, like all opposites, it coheres with its 
opposite (with thought) in the Absolute Mind — Must 
wo not say liere what we have said before ? Is it not 

^ Gomiiare closing chapter. 

* Stvdu 9 in Hegelian DieUectir^ p. 119. 
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necessary to regard thought, feeling, and will as con- 
nected at the roots? Would it not be as fatal to 
suppose Reason to luwo strange l^fellows in the 
spiritual life as to make the same assertion in regard 
to the intellectual life ? One may value every protest 
against Hegel’s cold iutcllectualism^ and yet may 
wince under tlie t(?ndency to regard the psychological 
trichotomy as an ultimate metaph}^^ical truth. A 
brilliant but whimsical theological professor, now 
passed nw'ay, used to make great use of the hypothesis 
of a fairy ” — i.e. a possible intelligence without morals 
or responsibiHty. Are we to take for granted that 
intellect and will are really and objectivel}^ separable ? 
Is it a mere accident that our ceuvsiis enumerators do 
not need a column for the Good People ? Must \ve not 
rather aspire to show — in less airy fasliion than Hegel 
— that all psychical phenomena are joint manifestations 
of one spiritual principle? Even if we fail to jmwe 
this, must wc not continue to hdiv^ e it ? At any rate, 
it does not sei'in ]K)ssibJe that moral or lesthetic or 
religious ex})erienco should occur except in a lutional 
being. Whether or not Reason (demonstrably) implies 
the Good, the Beautiful, and the Holy, these great 
values ” obviously imply reason. Yet deduction may 
not be possible. It is questionable w^hether man’s 
mind can dedtjoo either .space or sensation from the 
idea of knowledge ; and it muy l»e no less doubtful 
whether mind can deduce heait or conscience from the 
idea of Reason, 

Ilegers grouping is different from the iivision so 
gcnemlly accepted to-day. His trichotomy — for of 
course he divides as usual by three — is mind sub- 
jective, ie., rouglily, Psychology; mind objective — 
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Ethics ; moral institutions rather than the moral con- 
sciousness; and mind absolute or religion, with a 
threefold subdivision ; ^Esthetics, Religion in the 
narro>ver or more proper sense, and, triumphant over 
all, Philosophy or Absolute Knowledge. 

The prominence given to psychology is unexpected. 
Its treatment is not the least cliaracterisiic imrt of the 
Philosophy of Spirit. We look in vain for what wo 
ordinarily expect under the name of psychology. 1'ho 
self is absent. Knowledge is nnalj-sed once again ; 
knowledge, rfiot the knower, is impoi-tant to this typo 
of idealist philos<ipliy. We observe the tendency not 
only in Hegel, but to a large extent even in Oreon. 
Lockes ** thinking thing” aw^akens the fullest scorn 
of Greens mind. Even to the saint of the British 
Hegelian movement the individual mind is a paltry 
affair. Kant and Hegel arc held to have suppressed 
not simply the soul-thing of tho old Rational Psy- 
chology, but almost the soul itself — thing or person, 
substance or (individual) subject. 

We venture to suggest that this strange colour- 
blindness can be accounted for. From an aiialyniH 
of mere knowledge, it in iinjxmihle to infer the im* 
portance of personal it y, A.s long as men are studied 
merely as knowe.rs, their “ individuality ” is as “casual ” 
a thing as Htigel himself could wish to make it. As 
knowers, we differ from iioch other — ff the expression 
may be allowed — quantiiafively, and only so. Some 
know more truths tlian others do ; but whatever we 
truly kno^w, so far as we truly know it, is identical — 
in you, in me, in every one who attains it. Grice a 
truth, always true. Nor can there be a sillier develop- 
ment even of a Protectionist tariff than the attempt to 
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boycott foreign thoughts. Yet ‘‘made in Germany** 
passed for years in our country as a refutation of any 
unwelcome Biblical discovery ; and in Germany itself 
the whole orthodox development of the early Christian 
centuries is condemned otf-hand by a vigorous school 
of theologians as a working of the Greek mind. 
Such wholesale condemnation is at least overhasty. 
A syllogism is not the less cogent because a ponderous 
Teuton or because a hungry Greek was the fii*8t to put 
it in shape. From the point of view of mere know- 
ledge, indeed, our separate minds are no better than 
shifting lieaps of percepts, principles, syllogisms, in 
rapid circulatif)n fi*om OTie to another. Mind is homo- 
cniaioa or oven tanfxxnisioa with mind, so far as mere 
knowledge goes. Diflierences ** arc null, are nought ” ; 
individuals share the s«ime knowledge, and not even 
the highest individual fully embodies — much less 
engrosses — the great stream of the knowledge of his 
time. But feeling is difl\^rciitly constituted. Pleasure 
is profoundly personal, and so is pain. *‘The heart 
knoweth Ins own bitterness, and a .stranger inter- 
meddleth not with his joy.” Modern wisdom reiterates 
the truth : “ we myriatl mortals live — alone.” It may 
be that Ijotzo erred in making personality a thing of 
feolitig in contmM with consciousness; he is certainly 
right in urging that wo shall never undei*stand what 
personality means or where it ends by ignt.»riiig the 
feelings and studying the abstract intelligence. We 
caiTy this truth with \is into the region of ethics. 
Ilegcls doctrine of system is good for somelbing, good 
for much, but e^nph^ltically not good for everj^tliing. 
The self which selfishness caters for is the self which 
feels pleasure and dreads pain ; the sell which love 
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sacrifices is the same throbbing feeling atom — ^in no 
sense is it the Pantheistic logical self of A-dvaita or 
'' Nondualism ” which is identical in all conscious 
subjects. Finally, the self which love prizes is the 
self who is a particular embodiment of universal 
reason, not bai'oly as intellect but as intellect, will, 
love. My friend is my a/fcr ego; and that ho is 
ali&r is quite as important as that he is ego. All love 
is a "synthetic" union of differences which persist 
through the union and enrich it. By an analysis 
merely of#knowledge you cannot penetrate into the 
Holy Land of personality — God's or man's. The most 
striking feature in the philosophy wo have still to 
study is Hogels absolute coniidcnco in the relevance 
and adequacy of intellectual clues. Such exaggeration 
turns truth into error. 


NOTE. 

Outline Contents op Philosophy op Mind. 

1. Mind Subjective. 

A. Anthropology ; the Soul. 

(a) Tlie Physical Soul. 

(a) Physical qualities. 

{^) Physical alteratiouA. 

(y) Sensibility. 

(5) The Feeling Soul. 

(a) In its immediacy. 
ifi) Selfdeeling. * 

(y) Habit 

(c) The Actual Soul. 

B, Phenomenology; ConsciouBness. 

(a) Consdousuess proper. 

(a) Sensuous cousciousness. 
ifi) Sense-perception. 

(y) Intellect* 
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(6) Self-Gon^icioiisiicss. 

(a) Appetite. 

(/9) Self'Cotifitiioiisneas recognitivo. 
(y) Universal Mclf-conHciotunees. 
(r) RcaMon. 

C, Prtych<)lc»gy ; Mind 

(a) Thcoreti(:al Mind. 

(«) lutiiition. 

0) ReprobentHtion. 

aa Recollection. 

J iiiogination. 
yy Memory. 

(y) Thinking. «» 

{h) Mind Practical. 

(n) Pnictical sen HO. 

(fi) The impulses and choice. 

(y) Happiness. 

(c) Free Mind. 

II. Mind Objective. [See after Chni>. XII.] 

HI. Absolute Mind. 

A. Art. 

JJ, Revealed Religion. 

a Philosophy. 



CHAPTEB XI 


Heoelianism: and Psychology 

LiTEBATiiiE. — A. IIcgel’K Philo$(>}A}f of Mint!, tran.slated with 
Prolegomena by William Wallace. 

B. The Phenomenolo'j!i of Spirit, 

V, Gnien’a papcfH, “Can there be a Natural Seiencoof Man?” 
in MM for 18S0, are, the iiioat iiiitKirlant “Hegelian” dwcusNion 
of Peychulogy iu our language, i’rofemor Sorley on the /luloriatl 
Method [Kaeayt in Phitoeojikicul Crilit'itnil, referred to below, may 
al.<H> be atudied with advantage. 

The tmditioual English approach to philosophy, from 
Locke downwards, is by way of psychology and tlio 
method of introspection. Among the f)ci'j)lexitios which 
beset the learner, who tries to grasp the tliouglits of 
Hegel, are the aljsence of jwychology us he knows it, 
and the contempt with which “ empirical p.sychology ” 
is Homotiincs spoken of. 

The expression “empirical psychology” wits not 
invented to express contempt, any more than “ higher 
criticism ” was invented to enforce lofty a88nmpti<jns. 
Both are or were technical scientific designations. 
Wolf contrasted " empirical ” with “ rational " [isycho- 
logy. The latter was the science which t:lairat«l to 
demonstrate the unity, simplicity, and immortality 
of the substance composing the human s<iul. in con* 
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tra»t with that Biiblime lx)dy of truths, empirical pq^- 
chology was but a poor thing in Wolfs own judgment 
Still, it had its place among his sciences; and there 
are writers of Catholic Manuals of Philosophy — also 
I think some others — who even now practise the study 
under both names. Kant, however, in the Critique of 
Pure Pemmi pulverises the more pretentious science 
or pseudo-.‘K:ienco, the llational Psychology. Those 
who accept Kant’s guidance or admit the force of his 
criticisms have no psychology left except the empirical, 
to which on occasion the great masters ri^emselves, 
both Kant and Hegel, refer with a certain marked 
diH[)arageinent In lieu of the old rational psychology, 
Kant created a new thing in his Critique of Pure 
Ueamn, Some may call the new thii»g an cpistemo- 
logy, but Hegel transforms it into a Ijogic or into 
an entiix) philoso[)hical encyclc»pa‘dia — construing the 
nature of reality from a centre, and reading off its 
chief headings a priori. In the Htgclian Encyclo- 
])mdia the name Psychology is a>ssigned to one-third 
part — the highest third — of his treatment of Subjective 
[cognitive] Mind [literally, Spirit]. This is more or 
h*ss a technical restriction ; and we may say that all 
the pages in which Hegel discusses Subjective Mind 
dciil with the topics of psychology — though not in the 
fashion of oixlinary j^ychologists. 

What is the difference between this discussion and 
the handling of mind and mental topics which we have 
had fiom Hegel in the LogU'f So far as I understand, 
the Lf)fjie thremls together categories, acc(|cding to 
which the mind may classify or define reality, without 
inquiring whether mind anywhere exists. So far as 
w’e may tie down Hegel to a definite choice between 
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alternatives — ^and so far as he believes in reality at all 
— he recognises no field of reality corresponding 
specially to the Logic, All realities are either natural 
or spiritual, while both classes alike embody the ground 
principles of the Iahjic, considered os an analysis not of 
this existence or of that, but of all possible existence. 
Or, as Hegel iniglit prefer to say, reality l>eing a unity 
is the unity of the natural and the spiritual. Now, 
however, we have reached a stag*? in philosophy at 
which it becomes expedient to oUserve— or, as Hegol 
might say, to demonstrate a priori — tliat mind 
exists. 

Empirical psychology is regarded by many idc^alists 
as not merely emptj^ but harmful ; they distrust the 
metaphysical assuiiiptions which are apt to \h} associated 
with it. It aims at showing the *)rigin of mind. It 
can hardly do anything else ; it is a science ; and 
science studies the origins of things in older to account 
for them and to estimate their value. A generation 
ago, the chief reliance of empirical psychology was 
placed upon the law's of association. Mind w'as a 
number of sensiitions, shaken up together os if in a 
bag — though indeed there was no bag in the case — and 
somehow adhering to each other in vacancy by re- 
semblances and by contiguity. This older form of 
empirical or rather empiricist psychology — i,e, empirical 
psychology made thorough, or empirical psychology 
wdth empiricist mcttiphysics — has pretty well dis- 
appeared Tlie Iniuitionaliat or the Kantiiui refuta- 
tion W'QS cogent. Without a principle of unity, the 
moments of time could never penetrate into conscious- 
ness ; they must be held together for that purpose ; or 
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timo must be an a priori consciousness. Still plainer 
is the futility of every eflTort to account for the 
origin of a consciousness of space in a mind as yet 
destitute of it, even if such a mind had somehow 
learned to arrange its sensations in timo. Thus space 
also must bo an a priori consciousness ; while Kant of 
course proceeds to add to the a priori stock all that 
makes knowledge rational and ordt'rly. 

Conclusions regarding the consciousness of time and 
of space are met by theories of hercfUty, Whether 
legitimate or not on biological grounds there the 
maibT is doubtful— such theories cannot possibly score 
a psychological success. What is psychologically and 
consciously unthinkable yesterday — ^the. origination of 
n consciousness of time out of h^ose sensations, or of a 
consciousness of space <jut of something so hetcrogentK)US 
to it as time — is no less unthinkable any number of 
thousands of years B.c., when the “probably arboreal'* 
ancestor of mankind began tu take stock of his mental 
furniture. We must not, as Martineau has said, allow 
the materialists to suppose that they can “crib causa- 
tion by inches.” And, as Hegel would warn us, we 
must not accept an impossible evolution simply beamae 
it has been “ pushed, for th(^ sake of clearness, well into 
the dai'knoSvS of the past”^ If space became a con- 
sciousness in primitive psychology, it cannot have been 
by origination out of any previously existing conscious- 
ness ; it must have been by some subconscious process. 
But if wo are to resort to the siil)consciou8 self for 
explanations, thei*e is no reason why we ^ould go 
thousands of years Ijack for them. We gain nothing 
by doing so. The appeal to heredity is therefore 

* Compiir^ p. 1/0. 
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irrelevant. What the theory really amounts to is an 
affirmation ttiat consciousnesses of Time and Space are 
reactions of mind upon the data of sense. 

This conclusion suggests an interesting remark by 
Professor Ritchie, that chemical analogies lie at the 
base of many current psychological theories/' but that 
a “ higher stage ” in consciousness is not “ a mere 
chemical product of elements cliflerent from it/*' 
Empiricists may retort by asking liow Professor 
Ritchie con veto chemical thcori(*s if the facts are 
found to $|pp{Kat them. If, as a matter of experience, 
we find tliat the union of two or tbreo facts in the 
mental area results in another and heterogoncouH fact — 
“ not a fourth sound but a star ** — may wo not say so ? 
Professor Ritchie's reply, one fancies, would hoi that w*o 
cannot regard as ultimate [in any region ?] the analysis 
established by the categories of “ cheinism," and tliat, if 
two things by coming together result in a third, they 
must have h^id from the beginning a relation uniting 
them — they were never merely tvro distinct and 
separate things. Further, an idealist would in all 
probability demand that a higher value should be 
attached to tfie mental arm. In the cose Ix^foro us, 
the idealist might plead that the mind which reacts 
is the cause of the new idea — and proliably, further, 
that the idea ought to be accepted simply as true. In 
view of the difficulties raised by another consideration, 
— ^the Kantian antinomies, — it may better to regard 
the consciousnesses of Time and Space as relatively, hot 
absolutely, true. We may accept them as the fitting 

^ Darwin and Ilegelt p. 12. I am not certain, howorcr, whether 
iha theory epoken of u one of the claae which Proicseor Uitebie haa in 

view. 
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way of conceiving natural realities from the point of 
view of limited human thought. If th%t be correct, 
we should not got nearer the real nature of things by 
endeavouring lo strip our mental picture of the colours 
of Time and Space. On tlie contrary, Time and Space 
are the very means Iry which we approach cm near cm 
is possible for us to a irive construing of natural 
realities*. But the fringe of the false Infinite round 
their margin shows that they cannot be absolutely 
true — or, true for the Absolute — or, true for God (God 
is not in Time and Space. Nor are wo/ but our 
experience is). Hegel, on the other hand, thinks none 
the worse of Time and Space because of the taint of 
antinomy in them. He finds paradox and antinomy in 
all realities, or at least in all finite realities; and he 
recognises no absolute reality beyond its cml>odimcnt 
in the finite. The Absolute escapes from contradiction 
by its unending process; in which surely all reality 
threatens to di.sappeur. 

It follows that Hegel will criticise the intuitionalist 
psj'chology, which we liavo l)een championing, quite os 
strongly as the empiricist psychology opposed to it. 
He declines to study an empty mind, assumed to be 
equipped with a sot of empty faculties lying alongside 
one another. He will not separate mind from its con- 
tents. The subject of his study is thought. He will 
not accept what he regaitls as the *' Vorstellung" of a 
mind originally opposed to a world, of which it is 
somehow to obtain knowledge. (The opposition arises, 
ho grants, in the development of thought ;|^t marks 
the stage of Phenomenology; but it is transcended 
again.) Such a representation he regards as making 
knowledge impossiblo. No manipulation of ideas will 
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enable ns to reach across into real knowledge, if, in the 
determining from which we start, this gulf is 
found. If we begin witli mere ideas of our own* wo 
must end with such mere ideas. Tho doom of “ cosino- 
thetic idealism” is as plainly dticrood in Hegelrt judg- 
ment as in Hamilton’s. But he finds no remedy in a 
**natural dualism,” jpiitM tho aasertion of an “imini^iate” 
knowledge of a foreign reality. To Hegel sucli know- 
ledge — stated as the knowledge of a particular finite 
mind — is a sopliisticatifm and an absurdity, Tho 
Natural IJealist defines the situation in a way which 
opens up a prospect of cosmoilietic idealism or of 
scepticism ; then, in defiance of hiuisclf, he aftirms that 
the mind kno>vs reality. Hegel wishes to prove this, 
or, ill his own language, to think ” it, and not niorely 
to ulBrni it in tiefianco of ones own metaphysical 
assumptions. He Ixilieves that he is able to think ” 
or justify it by his peculiar method (d treatment. 
Mind or thought or knowledge is itself the infinite 
totality. That haunting prc.scnco and potency which 
everywhere pervades Hegelianism, is here conceived as 
realised in knowledge as such. Knowledge is made up 
of knowledges of every possible (significant) kiml ; and 
knowledge treated qua knoivledge — not as tliis lx‘ing*s or 
that being’s, but simply as knowledge on the part of viind 
— shows us that it cannot Iw conceived as separated 
from its object. Or rather it is so conceived only at an 
inferior and inadeijnate stage in the evolution of thought. 
There are three stages — First, that of the animal mind, 
or subconscious self, to the study of which Ucgel 
appropriates the name Anthropology. This is in paral- 
lelism to the logical categories of Rung. Secondly, wo 
have the stage lately spoken of — the stage of distinc- 
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tionB and oppositions — of consciousness as Hegel calls 
it, to whose study he appropriates" the name Pheno* 
menology. This is regarded as corresponding to the 
reflective categories of Essence in the Logic. At this 
stage we study the mind and its phenomena; or we 
study mind in relation to things and to itself; or 
phenomena are referred (at this stage) to a reality 
beyond, alike in tlic subject and in the object. The 
early PhenomenoliHfy of iSpirit includes a review of 
tlie whole contents of philosophy as conceived by 
Hegel, and includes, as we have observed,* a large 
number of the arguments and even htm-nwis which 
are repeated in his later treatises. In the briefer 
statement, included in his EncyclojHJtdia, Hegel tries to 
make Phenomenology a part of philasophy, rather than 
a microcosm or encyclopaedic outpouring. According to 
the uaiittl Hegelian argument, the study of mind as 
cognitive, with which we have been occupied, requires 
or suggests a third view of mind — Grist in the proper 
sense — to wliosc explicit study Hegtd appropriates the 
nanm Psychology. Thi.s branch of study corri\spond8 
with the logical Notion. One is tenipted to s?iy that 
the <lepartinont named Phenomenology corre.sponds 
better to what is ordinarily known as P.sychology, since 
in Phenomenology the mind is (temporarily) indi- 
vidualised by contrast witli its objects. Still, in 
Hcgels Psychology, wo have a discussion of the 
functions or faculties of mind; and thus far his 
nomenclature is intelligible. The whole method is 
characteristically Htgelian. He is discussia^ the 
manifestation of mind in a series framed by mmself 
and justified by its significance ; ruled of course by 

^ Soe note on p, 71. 
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his dialectic formula. He believes that the result is to 
urge us forward into tho pc^sition of Free Mind or Ob- 
jective Mind (or Morality), and ultimately of Absolute 
Mind (rt^igion, etc.), in which subject and object are 
identical (whatever that means; vrhethcr it means, 
All is rational, or All is thought, or All reality is com- 
posed of thinkers). The only refuge which Hegel will 
admit from the ordinary psychologiciil dualism of mind 
and things, with tho scepticism which ho believes to 
follow close upon it, is this strange pantheistical study 
of mind ap mind. When treating of tho “ soul in 
" Anthropology, Hegel warns us against separating 
the individual soul from the gt‘neral life of nature to 
which it l)olongs. When he speaks of finib; mind, wo 
must bewrare of supposing him tosj>euk of finite 
To him, finite miiul is not a mind of an imperfect type, 
but an imperfect stage in tho evolution of mind as 
mind — wdiich, wdiile imperfect, is ncvorthcloss in its own 
place a necessary sbige. Such is Uegers attitude to- 
wrards the problems of psychology ; and this unwonb'd 
attitude is reproRenictl by him os the only altomaiive 
to a pseudo-scientific treatment of the sulyect, involv- 
ing the abrogation and abandonment of knowdedge. 
Ah usual, during the development of his th<*me he 
contrives to say a number of fine things in essfiyist 
fashion. As usual, also, his method is attended with 
such ambiguity that very different views may bo taken 
of the question, what he is talking about; and to the 
end the answer remains doubtful. When a writer 
repudiates the proposition as a mode of statement in- 
adequate to truth, and when he considers such forms of 
thought as identity and difference no lietter ilum empty 
abetractions, — why, then, it is only natural that he him- 
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self 8houI(l not know what he is talking abont^ nor yet 
vrhat he says aliont it. Unfortunately, so long as he 
uses human s|MM.;ch, lie can only WTite down proposi- 
tions. Wliat then is the subject in his pi-opositions ? 
What is mind as mind ? We can only repeat a sugges- 
tion made in lost chapter: it is mind conceived os 
barely cognitive. So conceived, mind possesses no real 
individuality. As far as knowledge goes, no definite 
lino 8(‘parates one mind from another. If, holding a 
Thei.stic creed, we take a Thei.stic view of Idtialism, 
then Hegel teaches us to regard God as the Great 
Supremo mind. If we are Pantheists, or if we interpret 
idealism pantheistically, then Hegel must bo held to 
trace the evolution of the average normal (human) 
mind, though perhaps one so ideally normal as never 
to have existed. 

One result of Hegels position as understood by^ 
many of his followers, was a rejection of empirical 
psychology us pronouneed as Comte’s. Both Idealists 
and Positivists have treiited psychology as a sliam 
science. Comte wished to replace it by sociology or by 
phrenology ; Hegel oliered in its place his liOgic or liis 
own Psycliology, which, like his Lmj'u', treats all parts 
and sulxli visions as succe.ssive sUigCvS in the evolution 
of a w^hoh*. In tin* cjirly Phenomtiwht^y Hegel pur- 
sues the sham science of phrenology through many 
pages of angiy banter ; ' but at Uie end he lets us see 
that he is aiming past phrenology at empirical psydio- 
logy. Any doctrine of a mind [Locke’s ''thinking 
thing*’] means t^ Hegel that the mind is bei|^ treated 
as a non-fiuid sensuous material existence. As well 
say skull ’* and bumps *' as mind ” and " faculties ** 
^ Pp, 231^254, 
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— one is as near the truth as the other. And in the 
same passage he declares that> when psychology affirms 
the mind to be a iking, what it is really trying to 
affirm is that M ihinip are of the naiurt^ of mind! 
If such an ingenious tmir rfr /arcs is to pikMS muster as 
an argument, who need despair of demonstrating a 
priori any position which has hit his fancy ? 

The science— if wo are to call it so—of empirical 
psychology has, however, held its ground and fought 
its way back to I'ecognition by sherr weight of motiil 
as a usefuj Ixxly of olmervod facts. What we have 
cause to fear is lest it should come back like other 
imigns, “ liaving learnc^d nothing and having forgotten 
nothing.’* In a word, we fear the revival of dangerous 
metaphysical assumptious. It is true that modem 
naturalistic psychology is more respectful than the 
older naturalism to ideals — v.g, the ideals of morality. 
It accepts them as facts of tlic human mintl ; but one 
fears that the justification is inadequate and the 
acceptance half-hearted. It is true, again, that thojf3 
is a form of jisychology which j)roposcH to suHjxmd 
all metaphysical issues and merely describe phenomena. 
Ah science grows older and more hlas^ or perhaps 
more rune, we may exjsjct similar projKisals in many 
diflerent regions. Will the programme ever h& acted 
on? And if you do describe psychical pluinomena 
00 as to admit all reference to a Self, have you really 
observed scientific neutrality? Or have you drawn 
the disputed line altogether in favour of the wrorfg 
claimant ? Psychical phenomena which have no r<?fer- 
ence to a Self are surely fanciful monst^Ts; unless 
they are the conventional materials of an fMlniittedly 
technical and provisional statement of facts. Tlio 
*3 
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rcHiriciion, however, iH rarely kept in mind Even the 
doctrine of a presentation cu^ntinuum seems to say too 
little. Just as a conscious series must be more i^n a 
series, so a conscious cmtiiiuum must be more than 
a ccmti'tniwm. Consciousness is a unity, not a con- 
tinuity. Thouijli our experience is in time, we are noj^ 
in time. Ju.st because we are the conscious snbjecta 
of experienco, and are conscious of phenomena in time, 
we rnuKt stand above the stream. 

Hegel knew nothing of these later rofinemonta or 
sophistications. In the British school, where his in- 
fluence has btHui so strongly felt, diflerences of opinion 
have appeared, mainly perhaps since the general 
adoption of belief in evolution as a procc.S8 in time. 
If not logically iiec<‘ssaiy, it wiis Immanly natural that 
the new position should suggest a friendlitT attitude 
tcwanl empiricism; and to empiricism time-evolution 
is everything, while mind is one of many phenomenal 
pixslucts. IVofessor Andrew Seth, in his early iJcvchip- 
meni from Kn'fit to Hei/d, suggested that Idealism was 
strong enough to accept “tlie whole aHsociationist 
psychology ” ; and IVofessor Ritchie, who puts so high 
a value on Hai^winism, seems eijually favourable in his 
attitude towards the modem psychology of evolution- 
ism. T. H, (Irecn, on the other hand, felt that in 
lighting naturalism he was defending the most sacred 
interests of the moral conscic^usness ; and Professor 
Sorloy’s contribution to Emtya in Philosaphiral Critic 
cisni vindicates some of the tiudings of a non-empiricist 
or intuitionalist psychology. Tins latter jfpsition we 
believe to be wise. Psychology is not Alpha and 
Omega, as the Scottish philosophy supposed. We 
need a deeper and more thorough metaphysia But 
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assuredly we also need to affirm certain views in 
psychology and to exclude others. lioth knowltnlge and 
morals are at stake. If mind <utn be accounted for ani] 
explained ns a phenomenon, wo shall vainly try to gain 
acceptance for a compleincutafy or supplemontary 
doctrine of a deeper cast If “ psychogtuiy ** is fotisiblo, 
idealism in every form will soon l)e stone dead, and it 
will go badly with those interests or values *’ which 
connote the truth of some form of idealism. We 
must fight the problem of psyclmlogy, or wo must 
lay down mr arms. Bui to fight naturalism only in 
order that we may Hubstitiite for it the iiiiHiy ambi- 
guities of Hegors Uyiching would seem k> l>o searetdy 
worth our while. Valuable as an instalment of tnith, 
Hegel’s doctrine of the AljHolute is a dreary failui’C 
when presc^ited, by himself or by his lulinirers, as the 
whole of truth. 


NOTE A. 

On the Phenomejidofjy of Spirits 

Yaluahlo help to an understanding of the Phmomenoloyy 
ia furnished by Chapters V. to VII, of Dr. Ihiillie’H Origin and 
Significance of HegeVn Ixtgic ; and by the tolerably full suiii- 
mary in Dr. HarrU's Jlegel^e Logic^ Chapters IV. to VIII. l*ro- 
foaaor Baillic c.alls attention to the aasumed peculiarity bf the. 
Phenomenology as (iontraHted with the Logic, The spring of 
advance in the former is the ** difference f>etween knowledge 
and truth” — in other words, between knowledge and eiir 
conaoioua ideal of what our knowledge ought to 1^ (--ought 
to he in onler that it may correspond to the object; Hegel, 
however, insisto that we should be equally warranted in 
inverting the formula, and in saying that we {icrceivo a 
gap which must be filled if the objeei of knuwletlge is to be 
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adequate to thought), Thie may be regarded as a reply to 
agnosticism. That fashionable form of opinion telb us tbat 
we are (consciously) unable to know things in their truth. 
Hegel retorts that, before we could make such a statement, 
we must already possess a consciousness of what tlie truth or 
reality of things is; and he adds that such a consciousness 
will nperuto on our knowledge so as U> ripen it. He furthe# 
adds tliat, when we know things more truly, we get as it were 
a new ohject ; ^ and as to it, w^ make again the distinction 
between our knowledge and the reality (or the “truth”] — 
then correct our knowledge — then iind that we have a new 
object on our bands — and so on. Hegel thus U'^dies, here as 
everywhere, that the various i>os*«iible types of consciousness 
will emerge in a single linear series — complete in every part, 
and nowhere redundant or re{>eating itself. We may begin 
with the lowest sensuous knowledge ; we end with the 
fulness of Reason, with a knourlodgo l)ecomo absolute. Frcuu 
conmou9ne8if [of thing.s] through *W/-oonseiou8ness [which 
knows the Self) we proceed to [“Reason”] an idealism which 
is aware that things are of the very nature of Thought or Self. 
In contrast, liowever, with his immediate idealist predecessors, 
Hegel rcvpiires that this sliouhl not Iks merely osserfec/, but 
exhibited in detail. Accordingly, the whole of what ho 
Kulssequently names “ PhihKiophy of Spirit” — all the content of 
Tsycliology, Klhics, -hbtlietics, l?<digion — with Metaphysics — 
is allogetl to 1 h> generat ed in this singular sorial fashion. Thus 
is constitutevl the later and larger i>art of the hook. And all 
types of (‘Xi)oricucc are. assumed to have their significance as 
Knowleiige types, — their defect, as falling short of absolute 
knowledge — their value, os (each in its turn) pushing us 
{orwa^l towards that goal. 

— 

^ 8o far as Heg^l’a ui^^alism involves anything of the naturo of a trick, 
this is one of the point** where that shows itself. Psychologically, Uic 
ohject may be new ; outologirally, how can it he * 
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We are not said to measure (in the Phmomenof4>^j) each 
consciousness against absolute knowledge, but against it$ own 
truth. It is supposed to be characteristic (of tlie twofolduess 
of the attitude of mind at the stage when it contrasts mtnd 
and ifs ofyect f) that consciousness in this region sees double, 
and stands face to face with two magnitudes — our actual 
\nowledge of the object, and our half-conscious perception of 
the object-in-itself. The contrast presented by the Loffte does 
not consist in the mind's making play with the highest 
category — at least not diret^tly or consciously. In ‘‘pure 
thought ” wo have but 07if* object before us at a time. Cate- 
gory succeeds t<j cat»egory. We do not condemn them by any 
process of rcll(j<‘iioii or cotnimrison ; they tumhle forward 
by their own instability. So far it may l.»e true that the 
Pheimne^ioloijy stands nearer to the onlinary consciousness 
than the Logic dtxjs, and offers an imaginable ** ladder ” for 
scrambling up to llegers heaven of absolute knowledge. Yet 
the whole puri>o»e of the Piienoniefiologif is to ahoH$h the 
contrast with which it starts — Iw-tween things and thought— 
between the thing in- itself and the thing as wo (in the first 
instance) imperfectly know it. 

If wo .suBp(!ct a trick wdicn we are told that a differmt view 
of ihe objpci “ of course ” vwam a different object — our sus- 
picion is again aroused by the transition from law [or system] 
of forces to thought.' Up to that |K>int, with the exception 
noted, there is a great deal of brilliant argumentative power 
in Hegel’s discussion. Human thought l^egins by attributing 
reality to the more sensuous particular; but that changes 
while wo speak. iSo, too, the self is not unchanging but 
constantly changed. The reality, we then perceive, must Is* U 
universal ami not a particular ( — must u perimtiieiit 
and a permanent object, constant through change 7). Jlut it is 


' This i« veiy niuiikr to the sudden s[»pearsiice of Notion ** in the 
Logic; see ^ 146. 
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hard to mo how the permanent object with its manifold 
qualities can be one or can be real. It ia cnirely self- 
contradictory — iU qualities you say are many, and yet yon 
{KsnuHt ill calling it one. Is the quality alone real — the 
sensuous universal 7 I >o m develop qualities in the innocent 
and simple object by the multiplicity of our sophistical 
B(;nseH7 Or do ice imimrt a spurious unity to the endles^f 
miwellaneousness of the object by the intrusion of our 
thought 7 Or do things ewke <^litiee in eaeh other by mutual 
interference 7 [Kvery “quality” implies a relation to the 
Self, or — at least, and so far as clear consciousness goes — ^to 
another object.] We are thus |K)inted from ihii^e to a con- 
ception like “ force,” which implies action between different 
“ things ” ( — which implies processes of a range and crmiplexity 
that reduce the assumed hard and imjienetrablo “thing” to 
a more playground of forces). Next wo are pointed on from 
force to “law” for »y»inn of /orces; is this indentiheation 
legitimutc? ])r. Harris thinks that more modern views on 
tlie correlation of the physical forces and the conservation of 
energy form an excellent illustration of Hegers point]. And 
here tlio unity nr systiun (or unity in differences) is so com- 
plex, that we have before us in mature visibly the image and 
likeness of mind or thought or notion.* Matter itaelf is re- 
vealotl as having an “ inner nature.” Hegel makes his insight 
into the rationality [complexity 7] of physical nature servo os 
a juHtiiio4itiou of Fichtean language ; the development of hia 
tkowjht stHUus to 1)0 something different 

* F»>r Beyrif Dr. Harrin rendersi or aubstitutce **8elf*actlTity.“ We 
cannot think that he fairly n^pni^setiU Ue bolds that we find 

recognised in llegi*l necosKAry depfudeuce of matter on thought, of the 
world on God, but not oiptally necessary relation of thought to matter 
(as its implied op[HNMteV of <>od to the w<irld (as the spkerem His self- 
fitlfilmcnt). Qod is “ uu immaterial Spirit ’* or first eause/' datermin- 
iug Uiniself, and firee to determine “ created things, if He lika. For 
good or for evU, Hegols view is different. 
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One U again perplexed at the continued uf»e of the metho<l 
of the Phenomenology after thut toUohoI inright (granting it 
to he legiUmato) hoa been reached. Still, llegerB method — 
the ** Dialectic ” method, employed first in the Vhenomcnoiogy^^ 
then in the later system — re<tuirca this procedure, and (if the 
method be regarded aa valid) warranU it. 80 far as the 
^Idealist iheeis ia affirmed immediately,*’ or is an assertion/* 
Hegel will have it verify itself by developing dialectically 
into all the contents of Spirit — all ethics, sisthetics, etc. etc. 
Necessary connexioii or necessary contract is to l)e traced 
everywhere; the clue (it is alleged) will not fail us. Hence, 
if wc are V> criticise the Phenomenology as false to UegeVe 
jfremijfpoeitione^ we must make our appeal to iU peculiarities of 
order and arrangement. In Observing IteaHon** it looks as 
if Hegel arbitrarily introduced us to another inferior stage— 
a Iteason wdiicli scema more akin to ** abstract understand- 
iog/’— <*no which only (»Wrvc8 from outside, though it. is 
ctmscious that these outside things have a certain kinship 
with itself.^ According to Dr. llaillie, the sUgo of Ucvison is 
subdivided — (1) Heason dealing with the material, (2) with 
itself, ( 3 ) with what is both self and nrm self, subjective 
and objective — Spirit. Here, then, the earlier grouiid is 
simply recapitulated; but of course Hegel is fully warranted 
in telling us that that mnei 1>e the case where the higher 
^'rationar* point of view has l>eon reat^hed. In this way 
Uegel reaches another new [consciousncHS or] “object** — 
Spirit; and [in this book, but not in the later systcuu] 
“ Spirit *’ is contrasted with other objects still — “ Religion ** 
and “ Aljsolute Knowledge.** Again, when we compare with 
the later system, it seem.H anomalous to meet with subjective 
morality at a i>osition lat4»r — and higher — than that of the 

* Dr. Haillic's Heydian Lfujir, 

^ It will be comp<^tpTit for the Ib^elian to retort tfiat tliat pr^ition 
is too painfully charsctiiristie of the (present writer and of his 
ibniUtions. 
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moral and close upon religion. Yet again. Art is 

Loro a department under Keligion. 

From tills point of Tiew we must answer Dr. Baillie’a 
contention, tliat tlio rhenommology is an abiding and integral 
part of llogers syntem. We must hold — and apparently 
Professor Buillie might admit this — that “Phenomenology” 
means the same thing ni the earlier and later writings of 
Hegel. That is to say, Phenomfittohf/y for Hegel denotes a 
form of mind in which ihtmglit and things are contrasted with 
each other, iliough it is certain — and he will show it — that 
this attitude of mind contains in nuce a higher synthesis. 
Granting the legitimacy <»f the Hegelian sysieiit, we must 
grant that any fragment of such an organism of truth, put 
under the microscope, will reveal the characti^ristic structure 
of the whole. In the Philosophy ofl>pini, “ Plicnomenology ” 
is only one small part, occupying its limited place. In the 
early treatise, the evolving individual mind, m* mind vis-a vis 
with things, is jmt under a very powerful microscope ; and we 
see “what God and vvliat man is,'* Still there seems no 
reason to deny what our own study asserts and the l)cst 
llcg(diau authorities cuidirm, that tin* early Phenomenology 
shows a good deal of arbitrariness, subjectivity, mal-arrango* 
ment. In that sense wo must hold that the L>ook is not part 
of Ilegers final system. 

Finally, as to the contrast in procedure between Pheno- 
menology and Logic : believers will l>c im[)ressed by it ; those 
who believe loss fully will think it of little consoquence. 
Hegel may tell us that the mind sees double in one region 
and single in a higher [7] region. But if it be true, as liis 
recent ftdloweiN tell us, that in lK>lh alike the mind has the . 


* •’Moralily*' i'N not tr-'at* I with any nion* rrsj»ect Umii elsewhere 
in Ilcgul's writiugH. If |H«iithlfi, it is even more cunteniptuoiisly 
haudUni. It ia iiiijKiaaihlo not to fed that the tw'ofold diaoaadoii of 
morality under “Obaerring Keaaon” and “.Spirit” ii redundant. 
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whole of experience, and the highest results attained, some- 
how operating as ils guide, tlie contrast alleged between the 
two books (and regions of study) seems technical, if not 
arbitrary.^ 

^ The table of ooiiteiite of the Phtnmmmtogy rurionsly iutricato 
in contrast with tlio more eyatematie triplicitiee uf the later ayNteni. 
Of course there in triplicity : — A, Constnouaneas, //. S«^ir-coiiacioiiaueM, 
C. Keaacm [strictly, the thiid grand heading is auonyinona] ; and again 
Gonaciuuanees " is divided — 1. Sensuous CuDiM^iousnesK, 11. Perception 
of things,'’ III. The world of [iiiUH'rreptibb*] “forces.’* Again, 
“Reason** in its peculiar and ict^hiiical sense is sululivided — A. 
Oliserving Reason, B. Sol T developing Reainm, C, Abstrart Indi^^ 
vidualisiu [Itoth B. utid (\ are part of a continuous ethioiil disriission, 
with a gnvit deal of hlNt^irieal illustration or a priori oouHtruotiun of 
history ; tlie Siiiiie dirteussioit, with the sauie feHtureH, ctmtinuea through 
the section of ,Sjiirtf]. This isirt of tlio treaUno is aulMlivitletl- rt, 6 . r,, 
a, Pf 7 , ea, pp^ 77 , with the moat perfc<*t triehotoiniat orthodoxy, 
On the other hand, f/. has four main divisions- -(A A) Keaaon, (BB) 
Spirit, (C!(;) Beligioii, (DD) Absolute KnowItMlge (Phihwophy ?). AVe 
have therefore a threefohl, a sixfold, and an eightfold dtvlHion— yf. 
(including I., II., III.), //.(=■ IV.), C. lineludiiig(AA)--. V., (BB)-'=V1.. 
(CC)=:VlI..and(I)D) = YlILJ; or A.,//.. 6 '. ; yf. A'. (AA), (BB). (W), 
(I)l>) ; and I.-VUI. 

A, ConsciousiicsH. 

I. Sensuous Ortaiuty. 

II. Porc<*ptHUi [ /rflArwrAwum;], 

III. Force and [its discoverer] the Understand! itg, etc. 

B, Sclf*consciyiiHnt« 8 , 

IV. In its Truth. 

A. De|ieiidcnr 4 j and lnde[«udence ; Master and Slave. 

B. Free Self - conaciousnoHS — StoiciMii, ScepticiHiu, 

Pessimisiu, » 

C, (AA) Keaacm. 

V, Certainty and Truth of R/ as<tn. 

A. Olfserving Reason. 

B. The Sclf-realiaation of JieaHon. 

Alistract ludividiialiHtti. 

(BB) Spirit [Mind]. 

VI. Mind. 

A. TVuc Mind ; Morality [BiUiiekki;it]. 
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B. Miud ; Oultare. 

I. 

II. TIio Ax^fkldmng. 

III. Keij^pi orTorror. 

C. Miud eeriaiih *{f itsel/^ Cunscience. 

(W) RoHguiti. 

Vll. Uoligion. 

A. A’afunU. 

(a} Kiglii. 

(6) Plant ami Auttual. 

(r) Artizan. 

B. An Keliginn. 

<rt) The Abatract Work of Art. 
(If) Til© Living Work of Art. 

(r) Tli© Spiritual Work of Art. 

C. Ilrr*'a/f'd Heligion. 

(OD) Abaoliiii^ Kiutwledge. 

Vlll. Abnolulo Knowledge. 



CHAPTER XII 

Hegklianism and Ethics 

Literati.’ ufi. — A. Tlie ethical sections (OhjccLive Miiul) the 
Philimpkii ^ tniiiKlated hy Profeswr Wallace. Altire fully 

in the PhUtiwphtj of Ri»ih(^ traiislateil by l>r. Dydc. 

Many flections of the t*h4nommolmfy. 

C, Mr. F. H. Bnid ley’s Kihimi and Cin-en’h Prohvfmuena 

to Rihir$ arc the most imfK»rtant works in this ch^partmeni pro- 
duced in the course of the Hritihh llegidian movement. A Munml 
by Professor Mackeu/ie, and a briefer one by IVofcHsor J. H, 
Muirheody contain more r<*cent staUrmentfl of cthicfl from the flame 
general point of view. 

The ordinary British reader is occuHtoiiied to do his 
ethical thinkinj^ under the guidance of an intuitionaHst 
theory. He believes that the final court of appeal is the 
voice of conscience in the human bn^ast. He further 
lielieves — ihougli perhaps he is increasingly conscious 
of the difficulties which such a [K^sition involves — that 
the oracle within, when you can reach it, supplies the 
flame answers to the same questions tin every human 
heart. He may follow one of two opinions as to 
particular intuitions. He may think of them as pnuriic- 
ally numberless ; or he may conceive that then* are a 
few grand vltimaUt moral intuitions, which for the 
most part are deductively and derivatively applied by 
the understanding, lawyer fashion, particular caw^. 

S03 
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Either way, eoon or late, intuitionaliam leaves us face 
to face with an atomic plurality of distinct and separate 
moral axioms. These are regarded as self-evidently 
true, and as called in question only by a dishonest 
heart Accordingly, the effort to find an explanation 
of their authority, or the effort to unify them, is thought 
to be already tinged with immoral casuistry. 

So closely dcH',H Engli.sh }K>pular opinion identify an 
earnest ethical philosophy with intuitionalism, that 
Kant has generally Ixh‘U catalogued in our country as 
an intuitionalist. The truth is veiy difieiwt. Kant 
has reall}' gone far towards making intuitionalism 
impossible. On the side of knowledge he has showm 
that the supposed given eh^inents of perception are all 
shot through with the wwk of thought, and that the 
supposed distinct tii*st principles of a priori connexion 
between things are* the manifold utterances or applica- 
tions of th«) idea of an onlerly and knowabhj univorse 
in Space and Time — witli the vague jiresentiment 
lurking b<*hind of a more absolute and sysUmiatic 
unity, such as corresponds more fully to the nature of 
thought. Similarly, on the side of conduct, Kant has 
urged that thei*e must Ih' one Uiad operative in all the 
dicta of consei(*nce. Ho finds, in fact, that conscieuce 
is re<Ufon working practically ; and, since he accepts the 
theory that self-consistcucy is the nature of reason, he 
defines morality os absolutely self-consistent behaviour. 
(•*Act so that thou cans! will the maxim of thine 
action to 1 h? law universal.*') 

Hegel and <»lher critics have had no diflkiilty in 
showing that Kant’s theoiy breaks down at Uiis {)oint. 
If i*easou is purely abstract, iik can yield no concrete 
law of duty, and formal self-consisUmcy cannot result 
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in material preoepto or prohibitions. On watclung at 
all closely, we see Kant reading into the idea of 
abstract solf-conaisteni law those detailed difTeiH'.noes 
which constitute a significant list of duties. Hegi^l, 
however, somewduit strangely and very eharocieristic- 
ally, seems to hold, not that Kant is wnmg. but rather 
that Kant has brought tcj light the weakiiessew of the 
merely moral consciousness. Tlio eoutnulictions of 
merely or subjectively moral thinking are supposed to 
play the part which is every when^ assigned in the 
Hegelian |jy«tem to contradictions. They drive us on- 
wards, and thus there results a more healthy and more 
concrc'te form of morality. Then later contradictions 
spring up which drive us entirely out of morality and 
the objective mind inh) the Abstdute Mind as Art 
(Hegel jmts this tii'st), or os lleligioii (llegrl puts this 
sticond, but the English Megeiians generally incline to 
draw a straight line from morals to religion), or last 
of all as Philosophy. Yet we must not sujYposc that 
Hegel Injects morality because of its eonf radictiona He 
acts as usual : he exjndeitius it and he spares it. 

Alternatively, English and Scottish ethical thought 
has taken the dii\iction of iuHlonism and empiricism. 
Dismissing intuiiionaliMui ana liirkiTig^place of fallacies 
and a bul>vark of indefensible and irmtional abiises, 
eager prdiiiad reformers like Ikuitham and the Mills 
have sought to make all things cry«tal-clear by the* 
application of the pleasure-test. Virtue is tlu^ purchase 
of a deferred ajinuity of future pleasures at tin? cost of 
present pain. Or virtue is the law of wK*iely impow^d 
upon the restless and possibly selfish individual, restrain- 
ing him in the interests of maximum average hnppinem 
Nut to dwell upon other diflScultit^ — the [K>.sjtioti is by 
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no means so cry stivl -clear aa its votariee hoped — this 
evidently is a fiinliion not of explaining but rather of 
explaining away the moral coDSciouBness. Recent 
enipiriciHt work has not the fmnknesH of Jeremy Ben- 
tham’s. It inclines rather to assume morality as given, 
and to study tfic phenomena of its development. It 
would b(j ungracious to quarrel with this new procedure. 
Certainly einpiricisin is nearer the ways of truth when 
it than when it denies the validity of the moral 

ideal. Still, it was a healthy demand on the part of 
the older einpiricLsts that a reckoning Bhould.be taken, 
8(Kmer or later, for all assumptions employed. How 
will that reckoning l)c factsl ? If empiricists are riglit — 
if wo livt5 in a world of mere phenomenal sequences — 
have ideals any standing ground i Evolution can do a 
gofsl deal, hut, if it works merely on phenomehal lines, 
can it ever justify conBcience ? Error has its evolution 
OB well as truth. By asking what has evolved? we do 
not discriminat^i. If logic is given eflect to, consistent 
empiricism must brand conscience as a morbid growth. 
Such thorougluiess has already l)cen shown by some. 

Over-against Intuitionalism and Empiricism, Idealism 
takes its stand, offering something new. It proposes to 
scrutinise the assumptions which Intuitionalism moitDly 
rcit<;ratt;s ; and it hopes to explain or sanction ethics 
w^ithoiit explaining it away. The general theory offered 
us is in ossem^e Kant's, with a correction. C'»nscienoe 
is again defined as Practiail Reason — or, in Hegers own 
terms, Mind [Cfe/s^] wdioii Theoretical is Mind Subjective 
and PracticitI Mind is Mind Objective. Its ailt or ideal 
is self-realisation. The self to be realised is not the 
natural individuality or natural temperament, but rather 
the self as rational or social — the self which finds its 
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interest and its satisfaction in the claims made npon 
it by a seemingly alien society. 

Hegel himself is evidently less inten^sted in the 
moral oonsciousncss than iii the moral institution. Ho 
finds deliverance in the latter from the defects and 
from the shai-p antitheses of the former. 8ociok>gy, 
Politics, Eccmomics, Ethics, all enter into his “ Pliilo- 
sophy of Right" — the very name is significant. If 
there is a stepchild in the family, it is ethics. Ilegers 
contempt for the subjective foams consUintiy into 
ebullition^ Thus, while he mlmits that marriage may 
be entered upon either from inclination or at the 
paternal eominaiul, he finds that only the latUT sysUMii 
is just to the moral mteresU* and moral significance of 
the marriago union. Again, to make education p]ea.«tfint 
to children is dangomus ; we ought to break them in. 
Again, to claim os a right liWty for the press — to “say 
what it pleases " — is “ undev(!lopc<l enuliiy and super- 
ficiality of fanciful theorising." Indeed, Hegel treats 
the moral consciousness almost with the impatient 
contempt with which his interpreter Dr. Ilutchiscm 
Stirling treats the AufkhiriA'ruj. It liad b) come in — 
of course! It has its place — no doubt! Still, it is 
pitifully weak and subjective; it is riddled through 
and through with coniradictionH let us hasten onwards 
to pleasanter and woiihier themes ! 

HegoFs triplicity here may Ikj tffken as follows; 
Morality first begins to arise in the conHciousnews 4 j{ 
abatraet or individual riffhf^ over-against other indi- 
viduals. Tlien Right gives place to Duty, and men 
say, with Coidyle or with Comte, “ Tliou hast oru? right 
— ^to do thy duty." But the higher tnith is ffmnd in 
^ The criticieiii is the Phenonumoloify h piulicularly rncrcili^wi. 
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the conception of concrete or social right. Neither 
[personal] ** right for right s sake/* nor [abstract] " duty 
for duty's sake/’ ^ but rather “ my station and its 
duties/' ‘ Or — with Hegel this is treated os an equi- 
valent formula — Both “right for right's sake” and 
“duty for duty's sake/' and, more emphatically, the 
relatively perfect stage of Social Institutions — Family, 
Civil Society, State. In other language — not perfectly 
accurate, but serviceably clear — Hc^gel may l>e stiid to 
Ixjgin wdtli the riglit of the individual against society * 
to j)ruceed to the abrogation of individual right in the 
consciousness of the claim of [society or rather of] 
duty, and finally to emerge into that region of realised 
institutional morality w'here the individual is not 
sacrificed, but merely subordinuted, and so finds his 
own satisfaction in serving the interests of the 
whole. 

The first great institution is the family. Man finds 
his complenumt outside himself ; indivi<lualism is pro- 
claimed a falsehood! by every happy home. Still the 
unity here reached <*xi.st.s only in tlie region of feeling ; 
or, if it reappears in Inxlily form in Hie chilfl, the child 
grows up to be a third individuality alongside of the 
parents, and on his reaching maturity the natural 
unity of the home undergoes its natural dissolution, 
and fresh homes are formed. The last fact, according 
to Hegel, pi-oves the finitude C'r iniperfectitin erf the 
form of social unity found in the family, sacred as it is 
wdthin its own limited spliere; and the immortality of 

■A 

^ Chapter titlest in Kfhkn' Studk^. 

• This i» not strictly com'ct. Society has not yet been recognised. 
Tho right of the indiridual holds againat other individuals— not against 
society. 
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the State in held to famish a significant couti*a«t. 
Before the State, however, we reacli what Hogel calls 
the ** Civic Community.” This is civil society, mvt- 
society in an indefinite sense, as pleasure-seeking or os 
a scene of formal intercourse and courtesy, but society 
as legally organised — as organised (porliaps) for the re- 
cognition and defence of those individual rights which 
constiiuto the first third (A) of tlic ethical treati.se. 
If in the Family natural pa.sKion is control iod and 
transformed to be the vehicle not of the lowest but of 
the liighest type of love — the moral institution nolinny 
in a sense* the problems f>f ahstracit morality — .so, too, 
in society the free play of private interests, being duly 
controllisl, gives a riclh‘r life to the State. Hegel in 
his maturer days is not a S^K'ialist. He condemns 
Pin to for suppressing that subjectivity which is 
one element in the. general weal. But Hegel is a 
Pnissian bureaucrat; ho repudiates the mcfrely indi* 
vidualistic conception of the ‘‘civic community,” and 
insists on the rights and dutii^s of tln^ State. Vaccina- 
tion is a minor instance mentioned by Jlegel : the moist 
imjKjrtant iii.stance is oducjviion. In Hegel’s time 
Prussia liad lK‘gun that career which lui.s re.sulted in 
placing her at the head of EuropcMin Pi>vvers, and she 
l)cgan it witl) Hegel’s approbation.^ Our own country, 
in its hesitating adoption of the .same policy, has given 
a blow to individualistic ethical ttieory in Great 
Britain, whether intuiiionalist or utilitarian, from 
which it still reels. The State, insisting upon educating 
the children, has come foi-ward os a moral iiwlitution. 
But theory among us Umd.s to reganl morality os 

^ Agaiimt Die extravagantly veboment iirotcBtfi of Williufti von llatn- 
Voldt. 
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Bimply an individual concern, 80cial action being 
relegated to the guidance of expediency or force. 
Only the Higli Church Anglicans believe heartily in 
the cmirol of the individual ; but the priestly control 
which they desire is a thing very imperfectly moral 
An older instance of anti - individualist policy is 
furnished by a Poor Ijtiw. A modem instance, again, is 
the Free Libniry, by which Mr. Herbert Spencer is 
conscious of being cruelly oppressed, or those Factory 
Acts which, designed to regulate the work of women 
and children, have done so much to give l^al simp- 
ing and limits to the work of men. Ilegelclassifies 
and subdivides as follows: (a) The syskun of w^ants, 
or economic society — here Hegel has nothing very 
distinctive to bring forward; ( 6 ) Administration of 
Justice ; (c) Police [we note tlie bureaucrat here], and 
the “ Corporation,” as translators call it ; Hegers 
meaning seems to be the Trade Guild, which in his 
time luwl not yet quite acconiplished its disappearance 
from modern life. 

The third division of social or institutional morality 
is the Stale, in contrast with the memly civic com- 
munity. Kmin the idea of the unity of the State 
Uegel deduces a pviari the necessity of monarchy; 
jind although in one ptiasage the King is described as 
simply dotting the is. yet Hegel as a good Prussian 
citizen, distinctly favoura the Fmssian rather than 
the English conception of a constitutional monarchy — 
or, as he says, the Notion favours Germany. A similar 
a pru>n deduction postulak;s a profcssAnal army 
n^tiier than an armed nation ; the defence of the State 
is a distinct fimcti(»n, and ought to be the affair of a 
distinct class. Uegels admiration for war and cor** 
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responding contempt for the enthusiaHts of peace are 
ra^er startling. The truth is, he idolises the nation* 
state of the present. There is hardly a sliadow of 
difference between his doctrine tliat “the real is the 
rationar* — os he applies it — and the old superstition 
that “ whatever is is right.*' “ The owl of Minerva/* 
as he tells us in his Philim>phy of Right, and as his 
English advocates lovc^ to quote, “only takes its flight 
when the shades of night arc gathering.” *‘When 
philosophy paints its gi*<y in grvy, one form of life has 
become oljl.** Arc wo rciilly gainers by this owlish 
wisdom, which depicts the |)ast or the present as the 
absolute and perfect, pouring forth unmeasured scorn 
upon all dreams of a different and b«!tter future ? It is 
W'ell to assure ours(dvoH that past history is not a mere 
abi‘rratioii, and that morality has not been invented 
within the last five minutes by some revolutionary 
talker or jouraalist. Hegel — os was said of Carlyle in 
his time — may be a valuable alterative to our insular 
thought. But is not the philosopher every whit os 
one-sided as the fanatic whom he despises 'f To say of 
the heavy yoke of dubious custoiu, it had to he, is to 
make a bold assertion. When you prf)ceeil, speaking 
for Al>solutc Reason, to say further, it han to he — that 
is fatalism. Uegels optimism at Ibis point shows itself 
to be what we have calle<J it — a remorseless naturalism. 
It was doubtless to him and others a comfortable faith 
that all dissatisfaction with the present is due to 
philosophical incom|)eterice. 

One even i^uestions w'hat is gained by contrasting 
the Civic Community and the State, in olM*^lieneo to 
the trichotomy formula. Service of the Stote as such 
seems confined to the dramatic self-devotions of war. 
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ThoBe aro indeed the chief moral benefits accruing from 
that dreadful evil, and they have their high excellence. 
But if the peace state — the so-called “ civic community ” 
— is a moral institution, positive as well as negative in 
its action, training the young, and slowly, as occasion 
serves, building up good customs into a fabric of wise 
and just law — is it not a somewhat pettifogging tech- 
nicality which assigns leas ** renown ” to the “ victories ” 
of such (uideavour than to the service of the “ State ” 
amidst military pomp and glory ? 

What is really moral in those idealist ethjes can be 
more clearly recognised in the teaching of Green than 
upon IIog(?rs own pages. It is a deep and valuable 
truth that, besides recognising, on the one hand rights, 
on the otluu* hand a consciousness of duty, in the 
individual, wc ought to recognise kindred rights and a 
kindred consciousneas of duty in the State. The State 
will then suljordiiiato the individual, while acknow- 
ledging a sphere into which it must not penotmte. 
We may even claim that individual rights and dulic^s 
are not truly known or safely Cvstablished until they 
are seen as elements in the development of something 
greater and wider than themselves. Whether the 
dialectic motluxi is of real service here or anywhere 
else, seems very doiibtful. Green makes no appreciable 
uso of it. To a great extent he goes back upon Kant. 
Like Kant, he knows two sides of the shield of reason 
— theoretical and practical, reaxson as seen in know- 
ledge and 08 seen in conduct. He is not concerned to 
vin^cate social ethics by discrediting personA ethics ; 
nor, again, does he teach that, in passing to religion, we 
transcend morality, and land in a region beyond good 
and evil.” 
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To Hegel it is only the abstract understanding^ 
which accepts the contrast of good and evil as absolute 
or fixed. Mr. Bradley has always concurred in this 
view of Hegers ; Green, we believe, never did. If one 
cared to adopt some of HegeFs methods, we might say 
that the very definition of a moral consciousness is the 
consciousness of a contrast which cannot be set aside 
or transcended. It is idle to propose to Ix^ moral on 
the understanding that morality is relatively binding, 
while on a deeper analysis it is marked out as a 
merely pacing phase of the human or rather of the 
absolute spirit. Such morality is immorality. Discords 
may heighten the effect of a sulwcquent concord, hut 
evil is no ingredient in good. Of course when we say 
this we incur responsilslity for the old burdens and 
problems of the hufnan conscience, Hegel, on the 
contrary, escapes these. If it be true that evil arises 
with automatic necessity in the development of reason 
— if it be true that evil (or the consciousness of evil) is 
simply the analogiie of the Finite — if it is merely the 
manifestation of that other implied in the identity 
of what is self-identical, or of that difference which is 
organically involved in the unity of the universe — 
then evil is not evil at ail; it is a form of good — 
deeply but not impenetrably di.sguised. By denying 
the real evilness of evil, you evade “the burden of the 
mystery,” but you also forfeit the bleasedness of goocl 
and the hope of salvation. 

The English adherents of Hegel are fond of stating 
the principle of his ethics in the formula, d 'u^ to live. 
This formula is of course rooted iTi the dialectic upr)n 
which Hegel builds up his entire syst<im. When 
* JPhenatntiiology, p. 359. 
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quoted in the region of ethics, it implies that iUngs 
are not what tliey seem ; that the longest way round 
may he the nearest way home ; that trial, pain, failnre, 
[and sin?] are good things to those who are duly 
exercised thereby; that limits are not mere limits to 
ns; that self is falfllled, not l)eaten down, in social 
service. This strikes a deeper note than wo hear from 
Hegel himself, at least within the Philonophy of Right. 
Hegel is not fond of dwelling on the thought, I— or, 
you — ^must die to live. As we have said, he is im- 
patient of the subjective phases of morality', although 
he books them in his encyclopedic catalogue. In 
dealing with then), ho insists almost exclusively npOn 
the batfling contradictions with which they are, or 
may plausibly bo said to bo, associated. Morality is 
[known to us as] a progress towards goodness, full of 
struggle ; if the ideal were reached, morality, it is said, 
would collapse. Morality says. Duty ought to be done. 
According to Hegel, this impli«;s that duty is not done 
at all — it only ought-to-be. A leas supei'line reasoning 
will accept the moral law ns proclaiming an un- 
conditional good — one valid even if not obeyed, while 
assuredly nut becoming leas good if it is fulfilled. 
It is another (luostion whether the conception of the 
good os wliat merely ought to be fulfilled is adequate to 
its full contents. Idealism holds strong ground when 
it insists that morality implies as its backgromad a 
religious faith in the reign and triumph of goodness, a 
belief in goodness os the greatest among actualities 
and powers. But idealism becennes weak when 
it treats this fulfilment or complement of mmral law as 
its negation, Hegel further regards the advance by 
negation, with all that he ascribes to it, as a urnTrasal 
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automatic process, life must flower from death, and 
the positive emerge from the negative. When he is 
asked for practical counsel, he says nothing so Christian- 
sounding as " die to live ” ; he repeats the cheerful and 
superficial antique advice, '' bo a citizen of a gixNl 
state.” The outer institution, not the inner conscious- 
ness, appears to him significant and safe. “ The high 
for earth too high, the heroic for earth too hard, the 
pission that soared from earth to lose itself in the 
sky” find no friend in Hegel. He |K)ints out that 
such hi^h-sounding claim.s and such tumultuous 
passion may Ik) mere hypocritical cviisicui of the 
Indefinite duties of earth, mere fantastic contempt for its 
definite possibilities of happiness— perhaps therefore 
contempt for our only duties and our only happiness. 
Granted; there is danger of hypocrisy and the like; 
but is it philosophical to eliminate the heart of man 
because some fools wear it on their sleeves for daws to 
peck at? That is Hegel’.s practice, and it leaves a 
great lacuna in his ethical system. He scorns to 
ask, what are the conditions of the sulyectivc; emer- 
gence of virtue ? Ho is not interesttsl in subjective 
virtue. 

This becomes specially manifest when wc turn to 
study his views on Free Will. No tlunker ever hod 
more ample re80ure.es for asscTting liberttirianism tlian 
HegeL He insists that, in the very hature of tilings, 
individual phenomena OfVe casual. I^aw defines them 
with a priori necessity up to a cerUiin point ; beyond 
that point their detailed embodiment is accideniuL 
They might as ivell not be as be ; but if Llie reality of 
things is their rationality, this fringe of the noii-raiional 
in everything that is actual can be nothing except 
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chance. It woulJ have Injen easy for one holding this 
view to affirm that man’s action embodies itself in an 
exercise of choice l)ctwcen opposing possibilities ; and 
we actually find Hegel including caprice among the 
phases of human will. But all his emphasis is given 
to the assertion that freedom cannot be Tnerely caprice. 
He never awks wh(^ther, in such a btung as man and in 
such a world as the present, moral freedom can arise 
otherwise tlmn by the exercise of moral choice Ixjtween 
rod] alternatives, nf>t narrowed to one by any outward 
predetermining force, lie never cares to point out 
how the man’s hairs-breadth of choice gives all ita 
significance to human art and human conduct. Natural 
law gives as macljinc-made articles; the very irregu- 
hiriti<vs of hand-imule >vork are tlu? vehicles for Wauty 
and f(jr goodness. Hut, ivs W'c have said, Hegel was 
not interested in tlie soul, if by soul we mean any- 
thing else than mind. It does not inWrest him 
to observe that libeiiy of choice is more than an 
exeejitioii to law, Ix'ing a precondition for higher ful- 
lilments of reason. He might agree w'ith us that 
mechaiiistn is not tlu* highest category for inl-erpret- 
ing this universe, or, as he indeed might say, for 
interpreting any part of it; but the rejection of 
mechanism by non - liliertarians is a mere phrase. 
Sooner or lat(»r they have to affirm that man is 
mochanically detcrminc<l. 

Hegel only U'coines of service again when wc study 
other elements in goodness. He will teach us as 
clearly as any that luertdy to be undetcnnidkl from 
without cannot make us free. And wc may add to his 
teaching the further truth that non-determination is to 
be used as the opportunity and vehicle for ac(]uiring 
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tme freedom, in self^ontrol, and by the service of 
goodness.^ 

lOntUne conteiita. [These exactly oonour with tlie seetioii **Mind 
Objective " in the Pkilatephy of Mind^ expanding a little fhrther. The 
expaiifljons are generally omitted here.] 

A, Law (or Abstract Right). 

(a) Property. 

(a) Poeacsaion. 

{§) Use. 

(7) Rcliiiqiiishmeuf. 

{h) Contract. 

(0 [Right tvrs»«] Wrong. 

Ji.JThfi] Morality [of ConHcienceJ. 

io) Purpose [and RcH]HmsibiUty]. 

{b) Intention and Welfare. 

(c) Goodness and WickediieHa, [The Gissd and Con- 
science. ] 

t\ The Moral Life and Hocial Ethics. [Ethical Obsorvatioe, ] 
(AA) The Family. 

(а) Mai ridge. 

(б) Family Means. 

(r) Education of Children and disniption of the 
Family. 

(HB) Civil Society. 

(a) The Hy.stein of Wauls, 

(i) Admiiiihlration of Justice. 

(r) Police and Corisiratioii. 

(CC) The SUte. 

(a) Constitulionial Law. 

I. The State Constitution. 

(а) The Prince, 

(б) The £x(K!Uttve. 

(r) Tho Legislaaire. 

II. Foreign Policy. 
ifi) International 1 .aw. 

(7) Universal History. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Hegelianism and iEsTHKncs 

LiTBRATUiiK. — A, Briefly, in the Philoaophy of Mhid (Mr. 
Wullace*M trariAlatiou), where Art in exiwundwl. Tlic fiwller Luturea 
on . KstheticBATQ repreikinted by “three }>ariial reproductions .... in 
EugUsh, namely, Mr, Bryant’s translation of Part II. — New York, 
Apjilet(»n Si (Jo.; Mr. Kedney’s short analysis of the entire work 
— C.^hicago, Griggs Sc Co., 1885 ; and Mr. llastie’s translation of 
Michelet’s short * Philosophy of Art,’ prefaced by Hegel’s Intro- 
duction, imrtly translatcil and partly analysis,” A fourth is fur- 
nished by Mr. Bix'^anquePs translation — willi an introductory essay 
and some notes— of Hegel’s Introduction [“ Phi!, of Fine Art”J; 
the above sentence is a quotation from Mr. Bosanqnet’s preflice. 

11, The Lai art B themselves and some sections in the Phenomen* 
olotjn (“die Kunsi Beligion,” etc.). 

C. Mr. Bosanq net’s Jlufortj of AMctics; Professor W. P. KeFs 
CHsiiv (»ii Tfui PhiUmphy of Art — in Esitays ta Philosophical Criticisia 
— vivid and luminous. 

iE.sTiiETic theory is little in favour in our land of 
common-sense. Mr, A. J. Balfour, who criticises other 
manifestations of Transcendentalism,*’ does not eon* 
aider that its theories of the I>eautiful are worthy of 
more than a contemptuous footnote. His own analysis 
of the perception of beauty is purely scepAcal and 
destructive. He doubts w^hether any such thing as 
beauty can be proved to exist. He feels certain that 
most of our supposed ivsthetic admirations are due to 

tl8 
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the ooneealed working o£ imitation and the love of 
laahion. One expects Mr. Balfour to dismiss the whole 
09sthetic fact or idea as a frauds when suddenly like a 
man in wrath his heart stands up and answers, I have 
felt/* and wo are astonished to Icam that, athwart the 
perverse workings of natural causes, a manifestation of 
the Divine glory reaches our souls in beauty, more 
particularly in the beauty of nature. Never was there 
a clearer case of Credihile ent quia inept um est; 
cerium est quia impossibUe. Othei*s must hold that 
very imperfect attempts at 11 philosophy of the 
beautiful are lx*tter than such a blending of sceptical 
analysis with credulous assc^rtion. 

We arc prepared by Kants grouping for Hegel’s 
method of treatment. According to Kant, bea^uty is a 
realisation of Final Cause [which perhaps means loss 
that " A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” than that 
beautiful ob/iects arc systematic wholes, all of wdiosc 
detail subserves the unity]. In contrast with scicmtilic 
knowledge of nature, which never can be complete — 
in contrast with morality, where the law of reason 
bridles but cannot transfonn the workings of passion, 
or, where at the best the good is struggled afUsr — art 
or beauty is the ideal in the sensuous ; unity attained ; 
system realised. Only, wdiercas Kant regards this pre- 
eminent triumph of unity as vitiated in a special sense 
by man’s subjectivity — since beauty cannot Ixs shown 
to be a necessary feature in a w^orld of orderly processes 
— his characteristic scepticism is no less character- 
istically set aside by Hegel. To Hegel, l^oauty is a 
revelation of the nature of things, or — which for Hegel 
has almost the same meaning — a revelation of the 
power of thought. Just as he believes that in the 
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liumbleHt piece of mechanism there is somehow latent 
the spirit of Reason or of wholeness — whose presence 
manifests itself in the emergence, soon or late, of a 
contradiction, vitiating even the most “self-evident” 
explanations which treat a part as if it were an isolated 
whole — so he believes that in beauty this union with 
the whole takes visible shape and sensuous embodi- 
ment. Much more than every mechanism does every 
beautiful object throw light upon the whole of things. 
Mechanisms show that they are imperfect apart from 
a wider w'hole ; beautiful objects exhibit the perfection 
of the whole einbo<lied in a single significant image. 
Hegel seeks a proof of this by iiirans of the assertion 
that beauty [art lioauty] exhibits the power of thought 
to deal with an absolute content. Art for him belongs 
to the nature of religion. “Rcligioir’ is the general 
name which he gives to the “ Absolute Spirit ” — that 
region where we deal with Uuj whole as a whole, with 
the perfect as perfect, or ^Yith thought as thought. In 
art, he tells us, we have the idc*a objeetitied sensuously 
and immediately ; in religion proper we have it sub- 
jectively, in emotion and in rr>?Wtf//it?///-thought ; in 
philosophy W’e have it in the form of true thought, 
which is both more fully sulgective than any emotion 
or any Voretelluny, and more truly objective than any 
natural sensuous object. 

Hegel’s Pliilosophy of Art receives a twofold praise 
from Mr. IV^ssamjuet. Partly, fis already noted, he 
commends its excellent remarks in detail; this is to 
praise Hegel as an essayist. But partly also^ie ad- 
mires the book because it may serve as a good intro- 
duction to Hegel’s system. Such praise as this gives 
one paase. Is it not significant if a Hegelian philosophy 
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of art teaches at least as much regarding philosophy 
proper as regarding art proper ? Certainly Hegel, hero 
as always, keeps his general principles fully in view. 
In the first place, he is anxious to show that the Idea 
(“Totality”) is found embodied in the beautiful. In 
the second place, he is anxious to show that the various 
phases of art ari*aiige themselves in a regular 80(|Ucnco 
of contrasts. And that is all. Whether art or beauty 
odds anything to our concoptitm of the Absolute, he 
does not inquire. His conception of tliought as not 
simply the predominant partner but the universal 
essence in existence, robs the phases of the Philosophy 
of Spirit of most of their interest. Yet surely wo 
ought to learn from them something fresh ? ^ C)f course 
beauty ivS not 8 <*-t tiside by Hegel any more than lie sots 
asi<le gocKlncRs. There arc forms of art, just as there 
are moral institutions, which gain his respect as 
ttctualitiea On the other hand, when we coims to con- 
sider religion, wo sluill find it hard to veiify in religion 
as such — and as contrasted with phiIos(»phiciil thought 
— any value for Hegel. There are ethnic n*ligionH, but 
they are “creeds outworn”: and, while Christianity is 
politely described as “almolute religion,” the ahsolute 
religion, when distilled into pure thought, scarcely 
resembles historical Christianity, which latter is of 
service only to the unthinking popular mind.* Yet 
surely even the most and the best that Hegel says for 
the realisations of the idea is inadequate. It is hardly 

^ Or is it the peculUr glory of rMcf to serve as a literal revelation of 
absolute truth ? And may we permit Ixsauiy and all el^o to ho tii- 
defiDitely transmuted in the Absolute, so long as wc know witli assur- 
ance that God is good ? 

* Soe below, Chapter XV. 
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enough to be told, they are phases, or to be told {uiih^ 
that their own subordinate pliases — with the help 
perhaps of a little judicious pressure — ^pack neatly 
together in the recognised way. 

The beauty of nature is dismissed by Hegel some- 
what brusquely. In the Introduction he remarks that 
nature stands lower thiui the lowest manifestations of 
[human] mind, and that natural beauty is therefore 
essentially inferior to ai*t. This is surely a case of 
ignomtio elevchi. In perceiving nature to Ix^ beautiful, 
we transcend the point of view from which nature can 
1)0 described as merely natural. It iKJCOines to us a 
manifestatitai of mind and a work of God. Mere 
nature is an unn'al abstraction — the reality is nature 
as a manifestation of spirit. Hegcd knows this well ; 
in fa<5t, it is his own teaching; but the ground of his 
conhdence in regarding nature” as an abstraction is 
mainly that we are here. His Theism on the most 
favourable view is too thin and too vague to allow 
him to regard nature as a work of mind independently 
of the human mind. His GchI is too little objective to 
ha\'e His presimce traced when He is not obviously 
working through the finit«? spirit of man. But since 
the days of Wordswortli it has Wen common property 
that we get closest to nature's spiritual meanings when 
the distracting influence of our fellow-men is least. 
Hence, while art Ixsauty is of less significance in a 
spiritual ndigion, the beauty of nature has become 
profoundly important in these latter days to all re- 
ligious minds. ^ 

Ileturning a little later in a special .section to the 
subject of natural Ix^auty, Hegel places his disparage- 
ment of nature upon somewhat different grounds. 
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Beauty must be looked for in nature ; for nature is the 
“ first reality ” of tbc Idea (its " higher reality ” being 
the human spirit, with its works, artistic and other). 
We find beauty in nature chiefly in living forms. This 
is an interesting reminiscence of Kant, and on interest' 
ing attempt to blend the two unconnected sides of his 
Critique of Judqnvent In contrast with the lower 
beauty of syminetiy in the crystal (soon again in art in 
the legion of architecture), we find higlior expreasivc- 
ness in the living body as the phenomenal realisation 
of the unity of the soul or life. It is a specimen of 
Hegel's idealistic assumptions — or of the steadiness of 
his idealistic faith — that he should insist on rcgtirding 
the body as a congruous expression of the soul ; just as 
he considers tlie hurrum laxly not an accidental emblem, 
but ncce-ssarily the very highest phenomenal expression 
of reason. Here, then, Hegel would have us look for 
natural beauty — in beautiful forms of life.* And wo 
find it ; but it proves to be an imperfect tiling, partly 
because (even in man, with his more expressive coun- 
tenance and blushing skin) we only set*, the outwaixl 
manifestation, not the inward life-unity, partly Imcause 
everything natural depends upon external and so far 
accidental conditions. Thus the beautiful Ixxly may be 
pinched and starved for lack of food. Only the work 
of art lives in a realm of unchanging beauty, superior 
to most if not absolutely to oil natural accidents. 
Once again we must ask whether Hegel has not been 
rendered oljsolete by Wordswonli. Hegel's descrip- 
tion may serve well enough for the beauty of rich 
and cultivated nature; what shall wc say of the 

* Th* b«Mity of life — flowen, fruit, for«»ts— wonw 

lal&er elamd over. 
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modem taste for mountaineering? Ib it a mere 
aberration ? 

When we pass in Hegel to the phases of art, we 
have two series, more or less modified : one for art in 
general ; the other a sequence of the special arts. In 
general, art is said to have progressed from ayrnbolic 
art through rJoMsical to roviantic art. Or, as we might 
paraphrase this, it has passed from inartistic art 
through ariitific art to an art whicli is more than 
art ist ic ^ and which therefore cannot embody all its mean- 
ings. The special arts come in tlic sequence — Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music, Poetrj. Archi- 
tecture is the characteristically symbolic art. It is 
kindred to those rude stones which expressed the piety 
of early and pro-artistic ages. Here Hegel is probably 
misled by his authorities in supi)osing that the stones 
in (luestion ranked os symlnds to those who actually 
woi*sliippcd them in the Stone Age. It is a defect in 
the essayist's method of penetrating to truth, that he is 
a good deal at the mercy of any fine intei'pretation 
which occurs to him. Yet it is <lifficult to tie down 
an idealist to an error on a question of fact. Ho 
can always hold that a7i sich, and Iwui some more 
authoritative point of view, truth wiis as he stated it, 
and Stonehenge, e.f/., mis a great collection of symbols. 
In a more advanced age, we have artistic temples, in 
which the religious meaning of this art of stone masses 
is still obvious. Sculpture is the classical art par 
excellence^ and it has its characteristic manifestation in 
the production of a Divine image in a fair h^au form 
— ^solid or real in space, or, os it were, safely fixed in 
absolute euibodiment. but without colour except in the 
maiorial. Greek religion took its gods from the artists 
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as it took ite scriptures from Homer. The work of art 
was the absolute and adequate realisation of its aitiiiulo 
towards the Divine, When a higher type of religion 
came in contact with the classical world, the old go<ls 
fell without a struggle. Hero again Hegel is probably 
wrong — but is the en^or of an}" great importance ? — in 
supposing that Greek sttitues were without colour. It 
is doubtful, too, whether he does justice to the deeper 
elements in Greek religion ; and this is a graver inattor. 
Wo all know the man who gets ideutitied with ono 
particular lino of activity, and is forced to adherer to it, 
even when ho would fain make a cliajige, U'cause the 
public has catalogued him, and will not bi-i p«‘rplexed 
with cims entries. So to Hegel the Greek is the aHist 
]xtr cjccMencp, and if the Greek is religious, he must 
he artistically religious, with all il»e cons<*(j nonces and 
with all the weaknesses that such a position enbiils. 
Probably Greek religion was afTected by the hyper- 
trophy of the Hellenic art consciousness, but it will 
not do to omit contrary evidence, or to assume the 
full normality of the predominance of tlio art temper 
in Greece, when we see it overmfustering religion. 
There remain the three romantic arts — tirst, painting, 
where reality is represented in a more ideal form by a 
merely coloured surface; secondly, music, where art 
passes altogether out of space [Mr. ^osanqiiet thiis 
interprets Hegers references to a qwiverimi and 

lives, as it were ideally, in mere time; finally, pfx;try, 
where sensuous beauty counts for little [Hegel is pre- 
pared to say, goes for nothimfl, and the beauty of vlean 
remains. On the whole, Hegel seems right in thi.s last 
matter. When Tennyson sings his song of “ O swallow, 
swallow/* the beautiful image of the bird ri.ses before 
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the mind, and we have a thrill of saathetic pleasure. 
Take the noun as a verb, however, and think of swallow- 
ing ffM)d— tli(! beauty of the words vanishes, over- 
borne by the commonness of their signification. Again, 
Matthew Arnold (jiiotes as a sample of a rhythni 
grateful to English or German ears — 

aehr sterbebliisFilich aus, 

Doch getrast! dii bint zii llauH.’** 

Will any reader lay his hand upon his heart, and say 
that in theinsclvos these are beautiful sounds? Un- 
doubtedly, within the limits of the material tii-st, 
language as significant of ideas; secjondly, the particular 
language used), the poet ought to make his vei’se grace- 
futfiiu) musical But when it is hinted that Shelley 
can write witching verses with no paiticiilar meaning, 
a doubtful compliment is paid to the poet. Such lin<js 
in a sense might be beautiful, but they would not be 
pot?try. 

The three romantic arts are supposed as a whole to 
ho later than tlui other arts. Once again this seems 
a very questionable position in the light of fact. We 
moderns cannot criticise ancient paintings, because — in 
spite of their art “ immortal it}^ — their material has 
mostly crumbled away with the lajxse of time; but, 
judging from the extraoi’dinary merit of fragmentary 
ivmains like those of Poiiipcii — second-rate work of 
their 2M».riod,as j)ractised by *he artists of a little Italian 
provincial town— we must hesitate to pr^laim our 
modern supciriority. And is poetry, the oldest form 
of litemture, so moilern an ait? Must we thrash 

^ Quoted with raftture for its ''rhythm" by Matthew Arnold, Essays 
in CrUicism^ |». 150. 
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out again the endlesw controversy of moderns vermis 
ancients ? Only in one art can wo claim unquestion- 
able superiority, namely, in music, and that on the 'ground 
of our extrinsic advantages in technique. Instrumental 
music is a modern creation. The music of the ancients, 
always wedded to words and not perfectly disentangled 
from the dance,' was to a symphony or a sonata what 
a banjo is to the mighty organ or to the complex 
harmony of the orchestra. 

Hegel has chissitied the arts partly by the art-idea 
of expr^jssiveness, partly under the obsession of the 
conti’ast of subject and object. A humbler but more 
practical treatment might l)e content to group the 
forms of beauty in tludr relation to htmian uacs, some- 
what as follows : — First, we might place aixsflfteeturo 
at the head of all the arts and crafts— -that of dress not 
omitted — by which use is made beautiful. Secondly, 
we might name the arts of pure creative lieauty — not 
use idealised, but the ideal follow^od for its own sake. 
Thirdly, we have beauty recognised in nutunv Which 
is the greatest ? (Is there anything g«im‘d by such 
a discussion ?) Much is to bo said for the opinion 
that art is most truly estimated wlien x iuwed as the 
idealisAitioii of the useful. If wo adopt this view, we 
shall agree with Ruskin that architecture must always 
be the fundamental art. There is more conclusive 
proof of vulgarity than the disposition to treasiire, up 
a few beautiful things in cabiiuits, while we are con- 
tent to let comfort displace beauty in the things of 
daily life. To evdlmanchrr one’s self i.s as thoroughly 
bad in art, as a religion for Sunday whicli has no 

* Why haft Hegel omitted dancing from tbe artu f lii the Phmmtuino^ 
logy the religious jirocession at least has its f>lace. 
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effect on the other days of the week is bad in morals. 
Compromise, no doubt, is the highest attainment we 
can reach in serving the beautiful It will not always 
be possible miscuere utile dvlei. But, just as a 
religious view of beauty in nature believes in its 
ubiquity, in spite of its shining through into our 
minds at ccrbiin points only, so a moral view of art 
will teach us not to cultivate iKjauty on mre holidays, 
but, HO far as we can, to make the whole of life a poem. 
And wliile beauty stands lower than goodneas, goodness 
whicli ignores beauty is very imperfectly goo^. Here 
again we must bo content if we can recognise distinct 
aspects of the ideal. Wc must not demand that the 
aspects should always manifestly pass into a unity. 
Beauty and goodness arc separate; art c(?aseH to be art 
if it works directly for moral juirposos. But wc need 
l)Oth; and idealism may well remind us that both 
belong to the nature of things or to the workings of 
reason. Wo may arninge the two in a definite order 
as superior and inferior, but we must recognise the 
higher as incorp(»rating the lower, not superseding it. 
Even in nuxlern industrial life, with its organised 
hideousness in dwellings, in factories, in masculine 
dims, wo see eveiywhere, however unadoming in 
actual result, things which have no motive except 
ornament Even the chimne3»'-stalk or the mill may 
liave its poor attempt at a comice. These groping 
efforts are the logibl»‘ signature of the Ideal. 

But the idealisation of the useful, thougl^^t may be 
the chief thing iti art, cannot stand alone. It we love 
to make useful things beautiful, then we must love> 
so far as we have opportunity, to make or acquire 
beautiful things which are not useful; else our love 
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for beauty is shallow. And so again, if we are lovers 
of natural beauty, we shall also love to make our own 
work beautiful. It is unnecessary to endorse the high- 
flown claim tliat art is superior to nature in point of 
beauty. Only in relation to ourselves can it be said 
that art stands higher. We are too near our own life, 
amid the actual and the useful, to discern its ideal 
moaning. Wo cannot scan the universe in those grand 
proportions in which all discords arc rcisolved to 
Imrmony. So we create a little conventional human 
world of beauty xipoii the level of our own eyes; it 
may inSan little in itself, but it means much to us. 
And, as Browning luis said, in enjoying our own cflbrts 
wo learn to appreciate more fully the bi^auty round 
alxait us. If indeed Goil had made His world — men 
and women, flowers, birds, fruits, animals, landscapes — 
fundamentally ugly, it woubl be useless for art to ride 
foilli kriight-erranting in order to show how things 
ought to have been made. Since tliey arc matle 
beautiful, it is for art to disengagti the types from 
the details in which (/cu* xik) they are apt to be. lost, 
presenting tliciii— according to the limits and oppor- 
tunities of the sundry art materials — in significant and 
characteristic attitudes. Wo must rcmcrnlicr, indeed, 
that there is another cognate category. Everything 
which exists, we may say, shows the marks of the 
ideal, since it is either beautiful, mbre or less, or else 
more or less a/mical, or both bi'Autiful and eoimcal 
The artist and the caricaturist aru alikf*- if not in 
ecjual measure — rninist^irs of the ideal, Iatb*i s 

art is easier and also lower; but, if rightly [jractiwsl 
and limited, it lias its uw'ti place. During our present 
imperfect civilisation, men of the Western races are 
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much more .plainly Kusceptible of the idealisation of 
the caricaturist than of that which makes or finds us 
beautiful. But we may hope that this is a mark of 
temporary evils. The beauty of human life ought not 
always to lie so deeply hidden. 

Hegel divides and contrasts clcmical and romantic t 
not idealist and realisL We may regard the two 
groupings as furnishing very nearly pairs of syno- 
nyms ; biifc, from the point of view of idealism at least, 
formal realism is not a kind of art, but the negation 
of art. Or it is a polar extreme, a limit in a certain 
direction. If reached, it would imply the ceasation 
of art; but, so long as it is not reached, art sways 
Injt wet'll those two extremes — an idealism, in which 
fact is Hupiircssed and generalised so as to make plain 
paths for our sympathies : anti a realism, in which wo 
tlec from tlie conventionalities of ordinary idealist 
treatment, and make sure of rich material, whether 
or not we can handle it worthily. Tlic handling is 
the art; beauty is form, not substance, and a gocxl 
song is better than a had epic; but the ideal idoalisiii 
will appropriate all niiiterials. re-emlxidying them so 
as to manifest their beauty and meaning. How many 
books we may regard as attempts to answer a riddle ! 
“ You say you cannot sympathise with such and such 
action — ymi condemn it uiiheaixl ? Well, I am going 
to show you that it is natural, characteristic, beiiuti- 
ful, when its circumstances an? explained and rightly 
understood. Will you really disparage my Dorothea 
Brooke ? Will you really slander my Diana Me||rion ? ” 
For this as for other reasons, art grows more complex 
as evolution proceeds. The easier themes are worked 
out and worn threadbare ; late cornel's must use more 
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eomjilex machinery if they are to make m»thotic im- 
pressions upon ua But as there are reac^ous against 
conventional types of beauty, so there come to be 
movements of reaction against undue elaborateness; 
and a higher stage in evolution rutrenclies the com- 
plexity which was necessary at a lower stage. Thus 
mind ever and again returns upon itself. 

No part of man’s nature (which is G(k 1 s image) c<in 
safely be starved; anib so far as it is true that the 
English people “entered the prison of Puritanism/' 
we have paid a lu'.avy penalty for doing so. If wo 
liod been a more artistic piK>ple wc might have l>een 
less Mammonite. Should we have been less pleasure- 
loving? Art has the twofold ellect of developing and 
of controlling the love of pleasure. Much dep(*nds 
upon the. maintenance of a due balance betw<»on these 
two tendencies. Art is the idealisation— if you will, 
tlic redemption — of pkjiisure considered as a natural 
incident in the human psychology. What was 
originally a mere perishing sensuous particular be- 
comes of abiding significance when it re ft urn. On this 
point, once more, we luive nothing better to hope for 
in practical life than coinprouiise. It is impossible to 
relax one’s self effectually over the Hundred Best Boc^ks. 
The art which appeals to the people must be simple ; 
the pleasures of tlie pc*ople will always be a sliadc 
rough, if not coarse. When w’^e can discern even a 
leavening, of beauty, wc may Ixi satisfied that some- 
thing good has b<?en acconiplisln d. 

Once again, in di.m'ussing Evolution w^* iiMpiired 
whether a belief in the evolution of man from naiuro 
did not point to our acceptance of “ secondary cjualities *' 
as equally real with “ primary (pialities.” These 
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secondary are the seat of the beautiful ; and 

the perception of beauty is a refutation of materialism 
in any pi*oper or strict sense of that word. As, sub- 
jectively, art is tliG idealisation of pleasure, so, 
objectively, beauty is the spiritualisation of material 
nature. While unsophisticated empiricism may claim 
to regard some things as beautiful and others as ugly, 
idealism teaches us that, looked at from the right point 
of view, all things arc beautiful. 

According to the lowest conceivable empiricist view, 
hemiijf is ike organic source of 'pleasxm to one of the 
senses} It is already an advance, if also a sophistica- 
tion, when betiuty is recognised as a .secondary product 
in psychical evolution by means of association. Witliin 
the limits of the method of individual psychology — at 
any rate — this doctrine of beauty explains l)eixuty away ; 
not being an original psychological element, it is treated 
iis a hallucination. Wo cannot possibly admit that 
casual association is the only source of a sense of the 
boa\itiful ; but as little can wo exclude association from 
playing .some part in mstlietic plea.sure. " The dear — 
the brief — the for ever remcmixjred” of which Tliackeray 
spetiks,* are all or mostly treasures and pleasures of 
association. Higher senses may produce effects inde- 
pcmdently of it : lower senses pass into the region of 
the beautiful by moans of its help. We can hardly 
call scents l)oautiful in themselves : by association they 


* Tlio i>vo.soiit writer oaii ronM*ml»er slrug^linj; to formulate that 

(loiMrine .'ut a vory yoiui^ htudciit, when he waa i&rebelltou 
against lirst lessons in iiwfaiihysics npon the linos of thr Soottish 
philosophy. 

* ^undtibfnU qiiotc'd in Dr. Jolni Brown's Uone Snhaedvtc, 

2tid Series, ji. 192. 
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may thrill our very hearts. And words ? i^d phrases ? 
Can we draw any hard and fast line between lesthctic 
effects and accidental pleasures due to association ? Is 
not the truth this, that beauty is primarily sensuous ; 
else, no beauty at all; but that l)eauty ({rows and 
evolves and becomes alive with spiritual suggestions ? 
Some of these latter, though poor spocimens, are found 
in the asaoc'iatimis of the Allison- Jeffrey theory. 
Beauty is one of the experiences of a spiritual Innng. 
Man’s spiritual nature leads him to imniei^e himself 
wdth delight in the sensuous, Ik^chusc of its fair material 
qualitiea« But his spiritual nature will not let him halt 
there. Beauty in the end includes those things which 
a ilevdoping apirUml being finds to be beautiful. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s dcjctrine, that beauty evolves 
out of play, seems to bo an interosting and lutcurato 
arclneological note, but throws no light upon the 
spiritual meanings <if beauty. These arc invisible at 
first. It is in the higher members of a series that we 
perceive the drift and tenclency of an evolution. It is 
the higher ranges of oesthetic expcrienci*, not its po(jr 
Ix'ginnings, which show what beauty i.s. 

NOTE. 

Hsuel’s ** Division of tuk Subject ’’ (M r. Bo^vintjutaV 
traTiHlation). * 

1. The Condition of Artistic Preoentation in the CorrehjK)n(?* 

eiicc of Matter and Plastic Foirn. 

2. Part 1. The Ideal. 

3. Part II. The Ty|io» of Arl, 

(a) Syml)olic Art. 

(fi) ( 'loMflical Art. 

(y) llomaiitic Art. 
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#. Part III. The Several Arte. 

(a) Architecture. 

Sculpture^. 

(y) Romantic Art, 

i. Painting, 

ii. Music, 

iii. Poetry. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Hegeuanism and Hih-ronv 

Literatukk. — I legelV Phihfophif of in Imnnlntcd hy 

Sibroo, and #unimarisod by ProfessKor Morrin in bis scrit*» of Gannni^ 
Philosophical Classirs, The lit'ctiircs on the History of Phihmphy 
are alno translated (by Miss E. S. Haldane). Parts of the Phih- 
sophy of ReUyion (sec Chap. XV.), of the /Esfhdics (j)p. 218, 233), 
and of the Phenomcmlw/y contain historical iimterials. 

In proceodii)^ to (Uhcush Hi'gelH attitude, towards bis- 
tory, we arc rt;traciug the gi‘ound covered (or to bo 
covered) in the departments o£ the Pinbisoiiliy of 
Spirit. On the other hand, the problems or difficulties 
which we now encounter are the same which met us in 
the Philosophy of Nature. Hegel has the same arduous 
Uisk to accomplish tlierc and here. He must deduce 
facts, or at least lie must account for them in the light 
of pure thought. Real fiicts physically separated in 
space constitute nature; real events separated from 
each other in time — perhaps we ought to add, not 
barely repeating each other, but fonning a progressive,*, 
development — coastituto history. It may u<jt he 
possible to draw any ^absolute contrast lx*lwe*cii tlio 
two regions. If modern evolutionary science is found*»d 
in fact, there is something of development, Hornething 

historical, something spiritual, even in material nature. 

tzo 
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And yet it rimains true, as when Hegel wrote, that on 
the whole natural processes are marked by repetition 
and history by progress. The other portions of the 
Philosophy of Spirit, in wdiich, as we have said, Hegel 
reviews the same ground which has to be studied in 
the light of history, aim at a sort of ideal analysis of 
reality. Or, to use more modem slang, their study is 
statical, not dynamic. If they bring to light definite 
facts, e./7. social institutions, yet they do not introduce 
us to particular details; they can always generalise. 
Hisb^ry is, like nature, a world of details, while it is — 
unlike nature — a world of significant details. So the 
problem emerges again here which caused us hesitation 
or misgivings when we looked at Hegers Philosophy 
of Nature. Can even the highest philosophical theory 
quite succeed in laying down the law to reality ? If 
it is able to draw general outlines, but declines to 
fill them in, how fur is tliis sketching or shading to 
1)0 carriiMl, and how can we justify its being arrested ? 
If we assunu) that we cun construe tlu' significant in- 
dividual detail, how shall wo act if no detail appears ' 
to correspond with our deduction ? Is our deduction 
a mere label ; have we a large liberty of sliifting labels 
without pliilasophical discredit ? ^ 

The Philosophy of History deals with the Objective 
Spirit* — with morals, or with the eUiical institution; 
the subject of a systeiimtic treatise in the Philosophy 

* (^^mpare tlift from in rnj;anl to nature, p. 153. 

*Dr. l*rt*‘idrrer put Mark where liaiir jHit Luke and Luke where 

itaur put Mark, but sttli produc<*«i a dualism and a syntSlhsis. Is that 
satisfactory f 

* Psychology (or Subjective Spirit) has no hisCbiy^reasonahly enough ; 
Imt if BO, can it ho rightly grouped on the same line with other {x>riiona 
of the Plulosopby of Spirit 1 
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of Bight All three departments of Absolute Spirit 
have their historical development; so all have their 
historical treatment by Hegel, either separately or in 
combination with their systematic exposition* Art has 
a history,^ and religion, and absolute knowledge or 
philosophy; hence pliilosophy has to deal with these 
subjects not merely in abstract analysis, but in the 
sequence of their concrete phenomenal forms. 

There can be no doubt that Ilegors work on his- 
tory has more substantial value by a great deal than 
his Philosophy of Nature. History was a ix^gion in 
which lie^was more at home. The degree of value to 
be attached to Hegers historical work may be diflerently 
determined by different disciples or critics, )Uid the 
sources of that value may Ih^ variotisly traced to a 
priori insight, or to a i>oHteriorl knowledge, or to both 
causes. Dr. Stirling seems inclined to impute almost 
unlimited excellence} to Hegers results and to the 
philosophical method used in their attainunmt. Hegel 
is often led to the facts by the recpiirements of his 
ideal system.* That is surely a doubtful compliment. 
It recalls the boast of a great poet — J.>ryd(ai — how the 
requirements of rhyme ha<l h^d to some of his hnppie.st 
poetical turns. Rhyme might do this at tiines, but it 
was likely oftener to lead to platitudes or irrelc varices. 
Thought should lead rhyme^not rhyme fliouglit. Simi- 

^ Ro attempt will be made in tbia chapter to deal with the hitfbjry of 
A^thetlca. 

• Hegel*a princi)»1e ^^accnui not to have l>cen alwa^^B fi>r him a c-anon 
of regulation, but sometimes also an organon of discovery. There are 
several points of yieif in his disthetic and Philosfii>hy of History, for 
example, to which he appears to have been led in siiii]r1y in'r>Hecuting 
the dialectic ai(the Kotion.'*-~^rAiiv£f2er, pp. 437, 438. Again compare 
the paasage fimm Michelet on p. 153. 
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larly, ideal meaning ought to be elicited from facts, not 
imposed on them. It is a perilous achievement to con- 
strue or deduce facts that hitherto have been unobserved. 
And yet, so important arc general ideas, that wny 
scheme may be Iw^tter, however forced and artificial 
it l)c, than a planless heaping up of particulars. 
Jowotta praise is also worth recalling.' On the 
other hand, a capable if severe philosophical critic of 
Hegel tells US’* that **it will be time to reconsider 
the claims of the Hegelian logic when some competent 
historian confeases himself content with the account of 
Oreok philosophical development”; the critic goes on 
to express a similar censure on other parts of HegeVs 
work. It would bo beyond the province of the present 
writer to express an (opinion upon the merits or demerits 
of Hegel in points of historiail detail. But one may 
continue to Ixdievc that philosophy has a great deal to 
do in the way of interpreting history, and yet may 
think that here, as usual, Hegel exaggerates what is 
to accomplished by deduction, or construction, and 
underrates what is to be learned from specific experience. 

A somewhat unexpected view of HegeV.s historiee.! 
work is propounded l>y Mr. M ‘Taggart. He finds that 
in those regions Hegel was not at his strongest, but 
rather at his weakest arnl lea.st autlioritativc. In anti- 
metiiphysical days, when Hegel the philosopher is losing 
ground, Hegel the historian is likely to secui-o a larger 
proj)ortional meed of praise. Even his a priori ele- 
ments, or some of them, seem to have more in their 
favour when applied to history. The idea dk progress 

^ Above, p. 90. 

* Mr. A. £. TVijlor in IiUmiati&nul Journal rf April 1901, 

p. 356. 
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by antagoni^ni bewilderB m in other rcjrjons ; b\it no 
one can tiud such a suggestion violent or incr«‘dib]e 
when history is under discussion ; nor can it bo denied 
that Hegel accumulated much knowledge of historical 
phenomena and wielded his knowledge wdth character- 
istic power. But Mr. MTaggart inverts the usual 
comparisons. He tries to bring Hegers pretensions 
within raoi'c manageable limits — startling as they still 
are when he takes leave of them ; and in seeking to do 
this he w’ould have us be satisHed with the gtmeral 
result of the dialectic, while ho bids us drop th(^ pre- 
tension (<fr the illusion) that the j)rincipl(‘. established 
by philosophy is able to specify its own particulars 
in the region of fact. Therefore, although wo kno>v 
clearly that ** reality is rational and righteous,** yet >ve 
have no right to say a [triori in what .suee<\s.sive pluisos 
this righteous reality must liud plteiiomimal embodi- 
ment. Hegel ouglit to have retcognised more fully, 
and stated more clearly than he ever did, that, as a 
historian, ho is simply a diligent inductive worktT, 
who has w^ritten intelligent essays on the bnwwlor as- 
pects of history, wdiile lie hn])penH further he the 
author of some rimiarkable l>ooks on metaphysics. Tho 
greatness of Hegel as a philosoplier do#*s not guarantee 
his work as a historian. EiTors in history, if such are 
proved, do not really (liscredit the philosopliy. 

The assertion is bold an<l ingenious, *but we cannot 
believe it to be sound. Whether or not the ]fltrann 
** absolute idealism ** itnpHcs that Hegel is aiming at 
the construction of an absolute philosophy,* — Mj*. 
MTaggart may possibly be right in his ininimising inter- 
pretation of the epithet “ absolute,” though we cannot 
’ Hegelian JHaltdiCy p. 69. aUive, pj*. Ml, 161. 
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Bee that his rendering does it justice,— at any rate, 
Hegel is aiming at that. Tlie whole structure of his 
philosophy iraplics the proud claim ; and history, like 
everything else, must become a priori if it is to rank 
as i)hilos(>phical. But there is still more to be said. 
Hegel has taught ns that philasophical analysis in- 
quires us to take the categories or conceptions which 
intoipret the world of roiility in a erriain fixed order. 
We do not say that such an “ innversiblc sequence ” im- 
plies time or iniplies histoiy. Probably, so far os it is 
legitimate to put the dilemma, whether the dialectic is 
in or out of time, Mr. M‘Taggart gives the correct 
answer in affirming that the dialectic is not in time. 
To Hegel th(^ dialectic is a se<juence of terms ideally 
implying eiich other. If the terms can b(5 said to have 
real existence, they co-exist; theii's is a succession in 
rank or in moaning, not in being. But if time suc- 
cession is not found in the l>ogic, succession of its 
own sort is vital to it; and when time appears else- 
where, and the human spirit is watched growing into 
its possessions by tlio. time series or time succession of 
history, is it credible that the two sequences — ideal 
and historical, in thought and in time — should have 
nothing to do with each other ? What else can they be 
but correspondent ? Hegers premises necessarily carry 
that conclusion. 

Hegel has indeed one means of evasion; and it 
again has come under our notice in looking at his 
treatment of the Philosophy of Nature. It is possible 
to decline responsibility for the deductioi^of “acei- 
dentar' and Ciintingent ” facts. One knows what 
tins means in history. The Peloponnesus is roughly of 
the shape of a vino leaf ; but can the Philosophy of 
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History be fairly called on to show cause why the 
peninsula^ miisf liave been of that shape? On the 
other hand, the particularity of the historical detail is 
of greater scientific importance than the particularity of 
a natural fact, which — at least for our knowdedgo — 
is simply one of its kind. For nature ivpcats itself, 
but history progresses. On many gix)undH, then, it 
would be safer to treat historical “ contingency " aa duo 
to our shortsightedness, than to detect in it an element 
of unreason somehow involved in the development ami 
fulfilment of reason. No one can say how far the 
relation^ of things may penetrate into ('.ach other. 
DoubtUiSs, had the Peloponnesus been of any other 
shape, human history would have manifested tlie 
growth of reason, and (iivece wouM liave had her 
glories ; but history would not have l>een (piite what we 
know it To prow anything ahaolniebj contingent, ab- 
solutely unimportant, is as far beyond our powers as to 
deduce the necessity of particular facts. Once again; 
it is with the elimination (absolute, or priw.tical) of the 
contingent that science bc'gin.H. Hegel makes it very 
plain indeed that in his belief phiJosoi)hy has to do with 
what viioif hr. If, then, Hegel has reduced or (devated 
history into a philosophy of history, are xiot the facts 
which it deigns to notice certified by their presence in 
the book as non-contingent — significant — essential ? 
And, as w^e hold llegel to have been right in believing 
in metaphysics, wrong only in denying or ignoring its 
limits, so also here. He was right in aiming at a 
philosophical treatment of the greater features f)f his- 

^ To describe any historical -in fifintrast with tlio phtfHirat rm- 
diUoHt of liistoiy — as ^'contingcut,” would be more didicult, 1 am not 
sure that Hegel has ever done that. 
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tory. He was wTong (as we think) in not marking 
out the limits under which he worked, or in not frankly 
admitting their importance. 

Another considefation may show us liow deeply Mr. 
An^aggart*s revision of Hegers legitimate claims would 
modify the wdiole view of history associated with Hegers 
thinking. Ht^gel traces development in history — the 
development of reason ; and wc may say that he has 
a far clcarej* and deeper insight into the meanings of 
“ dcvelopnn^nt ” or “ evolution ** than the average evolu- 
tionary th(‘orist of modern times. What develops must 
he a unity through the whole process of change ; in all 
transformations — no one believes in transformation 
more heartily than Ilcgel — there mii.st bo an identity 
manifesting and fulfilling itself by the process. But, 
acconling to Mr, MTaggart, wo are thwarted in our 
study of time-ilevelopments by the inn itifold ness of 
history. The i<loHl clues furnished by philosophy do 
not avail in that region. We have not one histoncal 
development bid’ore us ; we have always to deal with a 
miinber of parallel developments interfering with each 
other. To put this dilfenmtiy : whatever may lx* true 
in mctaidiysicttl analysis of content as to the victorious 
career of the Notion, yet, when we turn to the time- 
record of humanity, we have no higher categoiy avail- 
able than reciprocity.^ Thei-e may be a great deal of 
truth in Mr. M'Taggart’s view as a summary of the 
facts of the case. Wo, who believe in the limitation of 
human faculty, are cpiitci prepared to find that mans 
science of liistoiy' will very imperfectly ful^ its own 

* Mr, M ‘Taggart hopes luuch, however, from “a treatment of ab- 

stmot qualities rather than actual facts.*' To abstract qualities the 
Dialectic may — or must — apply. 
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ideal. We arc not 8uq)risod if it has rajfged c<lgOH 
or difficult frontier problems. But many of Hogcl’s 
positions must be given up before siicli a view can Ih) 
held. In the first place, Hegel conceives that the 
solution of knowledge-problems secures the deter- 
mination of corresponding issues in eveiy region of 
experience. Wherevt‘r mankind rises to the faculty of 
philosoi>hising, Hegel is pledged to regard the result- 
ing philosophies as the quintessence of all their history. 
And in regard to the Iiistory of [)lnloKophy he tells us, 
without the letvst disguise or ambiguity, that the 
sequeneff of philosophical idetvs /s tlie sequence of 
logical categories. 

Then, secondly, Heg<d holds that — philosophy being 
after all the afiUir of only a few — religion sUtes philo- 
sophical truth as nearly as the multitude are. ahlo 
to receive it. It is therefore in the scqiumcc of the 
great religions that we are to tnu'C the inner move- 
ment of the worlds lif<* and thought. No doubt llegcl 
calls the religion of (Jhri.stian civilisation “revealed" 
religion,* implying thereby chielly this, that f»nly in 
Christianity has religion come to itself ; the central 
truth of Christianity (as he deems it)— the truth of 
the unity of God and man - — l>cing that at which all 

* “R^veJato rather than revealed,” Harris, Jf rfaVs p, 103. 

“The religion that reveals rather than is rcveiiliftl,” ihi4, j>. 104. Of 
course H^el often uses the language of belief in revelation. Prohal/ly 
this in only hU account of hitw tht unphtf'-mpkirai mnnt. concrivc the 
nuUUr. See next chapter. 

® “Unity or union,” says Dr. Morris, Umd\ rhilf^xophy uf th^ SUtU 
and of ffidoryt p. 23S. We should say not union hut unity. Wo 
believe that Hegel's theory as decisively excludes the [“synthetic"] 
union of God and man in a historical atouenient as it alFinns their 
inherent and unalterable unity. 
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other religions unsuccessfully aim. Christianity there- 
fore proclaims a God who is known to His inmost 
recesses; other religions^ especially the Pantheistic, 
liave an unknown God. The historic sequence of 
religions appeiirs then to be a prehistory rather than 
a history proper. It is the embryology of the normal 
religious consciousness. For the whole civilised world, 
that historical se(]uence is concluded and done with.' 
At the same tiiue, Ilf^gel believes that the lower 
religions evolved themselves by automatic development 
into the highest religion of all ; and thus their series 
is for him one of the grand processions of reason. In 
the Phaunnevology, Hegel called the lower religions 
Nature Religion and Art Religion ; in the Philosophy 
of Religion lie saj-.s Nature Religion and Religion of 
Spiritual Individuality— each dividing (at Icjist in the 
later treatise) into several historical types. The former 
secs God in nature, the latter in man; Alisoluto 
Religion sees G(xl Ik^Ui in nature and in man." The 
first group of religions tends to Pantheism and Agnas- 
ticisin. They are on the lines of the cosmological 
argument for the Being of (»od, whicJi — according to 
Hegt^Iian interpretation; and that interpretation has 
a great diwil to say for itself — does mot point to a 
“ first cause ” outside the universe, but to an Absolute 
whicli is the universe ; or, alternatively, to an absolute 
of which you can say nothing more than this, that if 
it is not the universe, it is, unlike it, unknown, un- 

’ Mr. M 'Taggart very aptly olieervos that Hegel has Quitted from 
the review of historical religion the inconvenient fact of Mohammedan- 
ism. Of course it forces an entrance into the Pkilosopky qf UUtory. 

* This and a few following sentences reproduce Dr. Edward Caird 
more directly than Hegel. 
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kuowabla The sccoud group of religions tends to 
Dnalism. It corresponds to the Design Argument. 
There is no doubt that its God or gods have sharp 
and definite personality ; the question is whether they 
are absolute enough to rank as Divine. The supreme 
phase^ Absolute Religion, corresponds to the Ontological 
Argument, or to Christianity, with its spiritual, fully 
self-revealing, all-civating, all-atoning God. Hegel 
does not so clearly apply the trichotomy to tlio 
historical religions. Beginning with magic and h^tich- 
ism ^ as the lowest form of niiturc-ndigion, ari<l there- 
fore th# lowest form in which religion is possible — 
the magician coniroh natural objects, and so iiiitiatcH 
the long triumphs of spirit — ho goes on to recognise 
three phas(*s of Pantheism ; but ho inU»ri>oHes a group 
of travfiitknuil fonva — three in number, however — 
between these and the “ religions of spiritual individu- 
ality/' which again arc three — Jutlaism, Greece, Rome, 
Ami 08 sequel to these — out of Jmlaisin, says Hegel 
in orthodox enough tones; not as a syiithesiH of these 
with Pantheism ; if os o synthesis at all, then as 
a synthesis of HebraiHiii and Ilelleiiisrn *' — comes 
Christianity.* Hegel is still recognisi*d by writers on 
the History or Science of lieligion iis the first great 
Master of that new and difficult study. We must 
oonfeas what splendid outlines he has dmwn, and how 
suggestive his groupings ore. But, wlule the Christian 
demurs to accept the world's religious history as a puto 


’ The phenomena called by thifi misleading and ambiguous name 
seem to be in reality a phase of the cultus of and bi iudicato 

degeneration rather than primitive conditions. 

* We return to this sequence immediately, in giving a brief outline of 
Hegel*a view of history in general. 
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and orderly evolution under normal conditions,^ the 
scientific worker may well doubt whether, even at 
tli(^ present day, with all our added knowledge, any 
systematic construction of the course of the world’s 
religious thought is yet possible. So many dif- 
ferent views are plausible; so little can be called 
certain. 

When we come to the Philosophy of History, we 
liavo political history to deal with. But Hegel does 
not allow that this constitutes merely one aspect of 
reality among others. From its own point of view, it 
is a totality. There is a dev(dopment before'^us — the 
development of freedom ; which for Hegel means 
pretty much the same thing as the development of 
reason. At first o7if is free; then a few; finally 
freedom is extended to all* This freedom ” is almost 
the same thing as moral or civic goodness ; it is self- 
development or self-control. External conditions arc 
frankly accepted as affecting and modifying the de- 
velopment, yt't not so as to interfere witli its e.ssential 
quality. Evolving freedom may now Indped, now 
hindered, by geography, climate, etc. ; still rational 
freedom is what evolves. Here as elsewhere Hegel, 
in comparison with many Hegelians, stands free from 
schematic formalism.^ 

Hegels position towards great men is neither that 
of the romantic school, who resolve histoiy into a 
string of biographies, nor tliat of the empiricist scienti- 

^ The OhriatUu poHktiim in further treated in the next clJk(>tor. 

*The ** formal” and “real freedom” doctrine, however, aa applied 
for {kolitical purposes, ratlier haiupt^rs this programme. See above, 

p. 80. 

• Compare, however, the opinion quoted from Dr. Stirling on p. 237. 
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fic school, who find the great man a mere ox(‘c\itive 
agent of masterful circumstancea* To Hegel the 
great man is indispensable. At the same tiino ho is 
merely an executive agent, acting fai* the Spirit of the 
Age, On the other hand, the Spirit of the Age needs 
a great man Ixjfore it can act with any effect. The 
distinctive result of Hegel’s point of view is seen in his 
regarfing the groat man os OHsentially the good man — 
or, to put this differently, in liis ranking greatness 
alcove goodness. Thus in history as elsewh(‘ro we have 
cause to wonder at the passionate coldness of Ins 
intclleckialism and at his rcniorselcss optimisiii. 

Taking the three different books tog(*ther, HegerH 
attitude towards history works out somewhat as 
follows. Our first knowledge of scittled governments 
introduces us to the grait unprogn^ssivc} empires or 
civilisations of the East.- And, evei» fnnn the point of 
view of progress, it is a priori expedient that non- 
progressiveness should be emlnxlird in significant 
forms. The religion of tlnsse lands is Taniheistic 
and thus still oat and; consecrating either th(i tra- 
ditional civilisation of China, whore tlie Emperor 
alone is a free man and the Einpenji* alotn* worships 
heaven, or consecrating the iron rigidity of Indian 
caste, or consecrating (in Buddhism) wliat irr‘gel re- 
garded — in accordance with views gtmerally h<*ld in 
his time, but since then greatly modified or wholly 
abandoned — as an al>s1ract reaction against tlie abstract 

* Mr, W. D. Howells very fittingly criti<*iso<l Soilry’ii K^pohoa l»y 

saying that analytus to (iiifl in Nai^ftleoirs cAirMir noUiing loore 

than what any competent cavalry officer might have fh'iie in Jii« place. 

* Recent discovery has pnshed ha<*k much furfher hotli in KgypI and 
in Babylonia. Companyl w’itli these jiast civilisations— lo nay iiothiug 
of the ages of barbarisiii -the Chinese cnipirc is hut Tu^jfleru. 
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supremacy of the Bralimans and the ahetract separa- 
tion of caste from caste. In admitting next a travm^ 
tional group of religions, Hegel seems to do partial 
homage U) tlie authority of fact The religions of 
Persia (light), of Syria (pain), of Egj^pt (mystery) 
are half spiritual or moral or intellectual, but still 
half natural. The second great group of religions — 
negation or opposite of the fii*st group — are those 
properly spiritual or moml or intellectual — Judaism 
standing for Sublimity, Greece for Art, Rome for 
Utility. In the Phiioaophy of History the central 
negative region includes two pcrimls — that Greece 

and tliat of Home. As Mr. MTaggart remarks, Hegel 
would probably have found no difficulty on his own 
principles in reducing” these to one; he finds it “sig- 
nificant that Hegel did not think it worth while to do 
so” — implying that even the Master himself may have 
been fpiite Imlf-conscious that his work in history 
was formally imperfect, and Jackerl comidote scientific 
aiif hority. At this stage in history, some — an aristo- 
cracy — are free, in comparison with the soHUiry GrienUil 
despot, fiome then*fon*. have in this p(‘ri()d the oppor- 
tunity of moral sidf-fnlfilment In regard to religion, it 
is made plain for us that this is a negative period inter- 
jK)sed dialectically Ix^twoen the two affirmatives. Both 
the Phemmienolnyy and the PhiUmvphy of Hisitory 
strongly depict the misery of the age as a pre- 
coiuHtion — and of course also as promise and potency 
— of tlie Christian salvation, which there jb accord- 
ingly no hesitiition in placing under the Roman 
ivorld.” Once more, the i/ts/o/n/ of Philosophy begins 
in this period, i.e., of coarse, in Greece ; after a brief 
review — one can hardly say, a too brief review — of 
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wliat was then known regarding the Oriental ap- 
proaches to philosophy. 

The last and highest is the Qortnanic period. When 
Christianity entered the world, the master .secret possod 
into the passession of mankind; but it was not yet 
grasped by thought. In fact, having cntt>rts.l iho w'orlil 
as a particular truth, known to a imrtieiilar com- 
munity, who were surrounded by the inliorilors of an 
inferior civilisation, it creates a new half truth, not to 
S!iy a nc’w falsehood, — the medimval ilualistn of S4»cular 
and sacred. In history, this was co-onlinateJ with the 
barbarian inroads — and wdth Mnhainmedanism, whicli 
figures oddly CMiough merely among the ** elements ** of 
the “ Germanic world.” In philosojdiy, the cirect is to 
throw within the higliest or jiost-Christlan porifKl the 
period of negation. Hence bf'tw(‘en the great iK)Mitive 
constmetions of “Greek” and “German” philosophy 
there occurs scholasticism, or what may be ealled un- 
philosophical pliilosophy, when authority dictates IkHIi 
form (inherited Aristotidianism) ami conU'iits (ehiirch 
dogma), — when reason must work in Fetters. But 
Protestant Christianity, German nationality, and philo- 
sophy, culminating in HegeFs ow^n, arc assumed to lead 
to the final synthesis. “The business of the world, 
taking it as a whole, is to Istcome reconciled wdth mind, 
recogni.sing itsedf therein ; and this bmiincss is assigned 
to the Teutonic world.” The principle of reconciliation 
stated by Christianity has Wn grasped in the* terms of 
thought os an all-inclusive spiritual unity. “ Phihi- 
sophy is IJie true the^xlicy .... To this f>oint the 
World-Spirit has come, and each stage law its ow'n 
form in the true system of Philosophy : nothing is hist, 
all principles are preserved, since Philosopliy in its final 
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result is the totality of forms. Thi.s concrete idea is 
the result of the strivings of spirit during almost 
twenty-five centuries to become objective to itself, to 
know itself — 

TantdR molia erat^ se ipsam cognoactre mentem.** 

It can hardly be denied that that is a carnival of 
apriorism ! Indeed, we are constrained to protest 
against it at various points. If history means progress, 
tlien surely — hard as it may be to know whore to 
begin — it is surely perverse to assume that the unpro- 
gressivo empires of the East claim a place ? Or if, 
for their gi’catness, they in.sist on being noticed, it 
would be well not to shut out the possibility — is it not 
almost a certainty ? — that Asia must yet awake from 
the slumber of ages, and transform the whole face of 
the world. Hegel extends no notice to that conjecture. 
China and India are \vritten down as non-progressive ; 
that is what they exist for. It is a kind of paradox ; 
for the sake of progress they exist as typiciil museum 
specimens of the unprogressive. The other gi'eat 
speculative (juc.stion in future politics concerns not the 
stagnating civilisations of the East, but the New World 
— the United States, the younger communities of 
colonial birth, and that latc-comer, the gigantic infant 
of the European fauiily, Uuasia. By his references to 
the future greatness of Ku.ssia aiid of the United States 
Hegel escapes the blame of unduly ignoring one ques- 
tion of the politics of the future. He puts the a priori 
prejudice aside in this instance, and pays mmage to 
fact. The contrast with the History of Philosophy is 
sufficiently marked. 

The Philosophy of Right in conti’ast with the 
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Philosophy of History again exhibits exaggerated 
deference to the actual. Hegel there treats the nation- 
state as the highest possible social fonnation ; lie even 
— as we have seen — accepts the anarchy of war as the 
normal solution for international disputes.' Not on 
ideal grounds merely, but partly in tlie light of facts, we 
must persist that the manifest goal of history, however 
far removed from us at present, is the parliament of 
man, the federation of the world ” ; the organisation of 
all mankind into a retil unity, on a platform of real 
liberty and real equality and frat(?rnity. Those are the 
limits sst by nature to the progressivi^ movoniont of 
history. If history lasted b<‘yond that point, pro- 
gress must thenceforth be differently conceived an<l 
stated. Or else, in onler to protract it in its old form, 
there must have been an entrance of oth(‘r rational 
creatures into the fellowship of human lustoiy — 
perhaps by intercourse with other planets, perhaps by 
authentic communication with spirits, e.r/. with tl)e 
departed : dreamy and shadowy possibilities or im- 
passibilities. 

In itself, indeed, there is no reason why the attempt 
to divine an a priori formula for history should lead 
the interpreter to regaixl his own position jis definitive 
and beau-ideal. If a man were to place his own time 
midway upon the curve which lie traijes out — and all 
the probabilities point to our being Homevjhrre in tlje 
middle of an nncoinpleted evolution — then we could 
verify his claims. Successful predictions are the most 

* We have alec rcTnarkecl above on a prv>ri viii<li^atioti of 

monarchy. Philosophy in prostitutecl arhen it is IhiiH turned iufr» a 
partisan. To condemn institutions that are working ^*<‘11, or to 
them w eternally valid, is ec[ual1y beyond the p)iih»soplji;r'« i»roviiice. 
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satisfactory of all tests for a scientific hypothesia But 
it is no doubt easiest to regard one’s own standpoint as 
that of the Final Judge, and to treat all existence as 
converging upon this sacred moment. It may even be 
argued that such treatment is the only possible way of 
writing history in a serious spirit. For a writer like 
Hegel, that is probably true enough. To him the real 
is the ideal and the “rational” He is least likely of 
all great minds to grant that “a man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp/’ or to admit that “ what I aspired to 
bo, and was not, comforts me.” He is wholly engrossed 
in showing the rationality of the actual. To condemn it, 
even f roin the point of view of that better future towards 
wdn'ch it aims, would so(*m to him treasonable scepticism. 

In the philosophy of religion a Christian can have 
no objection to saying that the evolutionary process of 
the world’s religions, whatever it w^as worth, has gone 
into the pa.st. We shouM rather say, in<lced, that an 
evolution (iiioro or les.s) finmnla Christianity has 
yielded place to an evolution within and under the 
abiding conditions of Christian faith. Bui it is not 
easy to combine that assertion, and the corresponding 
rec<'gintion of an “ absolute religion,” with the universal 
applicability and competency of the evolution-of-reason 
formula as covering the facts of religion. 

NOTE. 

Tliere would be iiothinj? gsined by repro<lucing any of the 
contents of the History of Phitosophy, Except in the introdnetion, 
tbe .Mignificunt trijd icily of Hegera work is mainly l|||king ; and 
we have chiefly of names, partially cla&tified, uti<mr the three 
great divisions— Greek Philosophy, Philosophy of the Middle 
Ages, Modem Philosophy. The contents, therefore, afford no help 
to following out HegeVs gigantic assumptions in that region. 
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A& mentioned^ the Phihaophy of Hiatory divides in four : the 
Oriental World, the Grecian World, the Komnn World, the 
Qermanic World. 

Contento of Philoso 2 »hy of RtOgion are given briefly on ]}]>. 
S54, 255. Comparing the three schcmcis wc should arrange as 
follows : — 

History. fteUinoii. rhllosophy. 

Magic (u the firat low 
iKjginning). 

Tlic Oriental World. A. Paiitheiani. (TciiUtivcrhiloaophicB.) 

(Transitional fomis.) 

The Greek World. P, Religion of S|>iriiual A, Orrrk Philosophy. 
The Roman World. Individuality. 

(Desimir, as transi- 
tion.) 

The Gormanic World. C. Absolute Religion. P. Mf^liivval Philosophy, 

C, Mo<lrrn Philosophy. 



CHAPTER XV 

HeGKUANTSM and ClIUISTIANITY 


LiTERATUiiK. — A. Lectures on tht* Philoitoj)hy of Relufion,^ 

]*. Portion of the Phenomrnoloyy dmliuj;' with RelvjiDr^, 

G, Dr, J. CainVrt Jntrot/ucHon to thu Philosophy of liditfion; or 
StciTftpH ; Dr. E. Caird’a Erolufion of Religum; Dr. Fairbaim's 
IlrgeVs Philosopthy of Relvjion — suniin.iry and comment — in the 
(.Chicago Series ; Mr. M‘Taggart*H Essaj* in Hegelian Cosmology; etc. 

Tdk finst part of all in t\\Q Philosoj)hy of Rcl Is 
an aUstract analysis of the “ Conception of Religion.” 
While of course this refers to religion in general, it 
seems fair to connect it in a peculiar sense with 
“Absolute Religion,” which comes after rather than 
in the sequence of tiie worlds faiths (“Definite 
Religion”). The regular exposition of each of the 
great religious systems begins with discussing its “ con- 
ception,” Wo may take it then that the Conception 

' Abridged contents of the Philosophy if Rdighn — 

Introduction ; A. (L, II., III.), J9, 0, (“Division of th? Subject”). 
Part I. The Conception of lleligion, A. Cofi, B, Religion, C, Worship. 
Part II. Dehuito Religion. 

First Divi.siou. The Religion of Nature, 

I. Immediate Religion. 

(а) Magic. 

(б) (Details). 

(c) Cultus, 


864 
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of Religion is most fully carrietl out in its highest 
type — in Absolute Religion ; and absolute religion is — 
at least in some sense — Christ^an^tJ^ Or the “ concep- 
tion ” gives the first rough sketch ; “ definite '' religion 
fills in details from history; and “absolute/* religion 
gathers up the final S3nithc.sis, Hegers analysis of the 
conception of religion Ijegins with the objective thought 
of God. The truth which he finds contained in Pan- 
theism — the assertion of a unity below all difFerences, 
of an alisoluto principle to whieli every phenomenon 
is relative — is, he holds, the primary truth in religion. 
But(J 3 )Jihis is only a half-truth. Tlu‘ subjective spirit 
of man has its rights [or, as Hegel puts this, with one 
of his cjucstionable franslations, Utxl Himself is know- 
ing Spirit]. In nuMlern times especially, it would Ix) 
useless to try to igm)re the rights of subj<‘ctivity. 
Hence the modem speaks of religion rather than of 
God; he prefers to discuss the necessity of ntligion 
rather than investigate the prcxifs which are offered in 
support of the Being of God. But Hegels way of 
showing the necessity of religion is (o re-stat<*. the olil 
argument for idealism, with the old difliculiies and 

II. Tlio Divihion of ConsHouwuHK within itwlf. 

1. [ChiDei»e Religion]; the RiJigion of 

(а) lU conception. 

(б) Its historical cxlHience. 

(c) Cultus. 

2. [Brahmanbin] ; the Religion of Imagination ; 

{<*)% Wi (^)i as in the laht. 

3. [Buddhism]; the Religion of Bcing'Wjthin* 

itaclf ; (a), (r). 

III. [Transitional Forms— Peraia, Syria, Kgypt.] 
Second Division ; the Religion of S[tiiitual Individuality 

[Judaism, Greece, Roniej. 

Part 111, Absolute Ki'ligion. 
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the old atnbi^iiicM. If all things imply the great 
unity, it is also true that all things imply thought. 
((7) Religion (man in the presence of God) implies a 
sort of double consciousnosH ; worship is the return to 
unity ; worship or cullus ^.'presents the consciousness 
of oiieiiess with the Divine under the limits of religious 
cx|wrience and in the forms which are possible for 
religion as contrasted with speculative thought. In 
point of bict, Religion to Hi'gel is the plain man's 
organon hjr the all-iinpoi*tanco of thought or for the 
senses of unity. The complementajy truth — the impoit- 
ance of difference : the necessity of f /a' m/s totthought 
— i.s found developed in the State; religion or the 
Church cannot grasp it. Therefore the States stands 
highi^st ; it is tlie supreme, the absolute realisation of 
reason. For of courst^ the State d(H,»s not stand for 
nature in contrast with spirit — for difference in abstract 
separation from unity, 'fhe State is nature become 
sj>iritiml ; unity in difference. Religion, on the con- 
trary, is only a witness for one aspect of truth — for 
unity, for the claims of thought. 

These positions are not without importance fot the 
.subject to wliicli we niAV turn. Having glanced hriefly 
in the previ<»us chapter at Hegel’s trciitment of the 
historical .secpience of religions, we are henceforth to con- 
fine oursclve.s to that one ivligion which Hegel is good 
enough to term absolute i-eligion.” Such an expression 
warrants us in giving it separate treatment And wc 
have further warrant for doing this in the fact that 
the Philasophy of Spirit introduces " revealed ” ibiigiou 
— and it alone — into its system ; or, as we have already 
expressed it, dismisses the world’s faiilis as prehistoric 
rather than historic — embryonic and not even childish. 
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Of course in another sense we break dc^cisivoly with 
Hegel when we draw such a line Iwtwoen ('Christianity 
and the “ creeds outworn.” It is part of the essence of 
his thinking that there can 1)0 no absolute division, in 
regaixl either to origin or quality, between the otlier 
faiths of mankind and that faitli which dominates the 
modem world. This postulate of Hegor.s is repugnant, 
to ordinary Christian thinking. It will lx*, found 
stated in the mast p(*rsuasive and atiractive form in 
Dr. John Caird’s hkinnhirfioti to the Phihmphy of 
Religion, Principal Caird shows plainly that, if wc 
are intolfigent in our acceptance of conception of 
evolution, wc need not fear tliat novelty will be denitMl 
to the higher stiig<\s when compar(*d with the lower. 
On the contrary, it is the very essence of an evolution 
that it involves fresh pnigress and now*^ advance. 
Accorilingly, on Hegelian premises, (Jhristianity must 
bo conceived not simply as recapitulating but as tran- 
scending in worth the earlier faiths of the world, iSo 
far as this point i.s concerned, the way may bts clear 
enough for a friendly alliance between Christian faith 
and idealist philosopliy. But then*, are other very grave 
difficulties. Christianity reganls tlie world's religious 
history as being not a normal evolution, but distortoil 
to an indefinite degree by sin. Christians believe they 
have evidence in revelation and experience that Orul 
has done more for them than merely fM*rfect the 
world’s defective evolution — that (^(kI was in Christ 
more intimately and f»crsonally than He was present to 
other devout and humble minds. To Christ ians, 
particular facts are vital. " If Christ is not risen, your 
faith is vain ; ye are yet in your sins.” 'Jo Hegel the 
idea of Christ is more significant than any questions 

17 
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regarding the hiHtorical Je«us.' The Christian and the 
Hegelian positions are thus separated by a deep gulf ; 
it will not easily l>e crossed, or even concealed. 

An important contribution has been made to the 
study of the subject in Mr. M'Taggart s characteristic- 
ally clear and frank chapter on Hegelianism and 
Christianity. Much of our task may be accomplishtHi 
by a brief reference to Mr. M'Taggart’.s summary, 
thougli in one or two points we must offer criticisms. 

Mr. M‘Taggart begins with Ht^gels opinions regard- 
ing the d<x;trinc of the Trinity and the more ele- 
meiit/iry doctrine of Divine Ptusonality. Hfe finding 
in regard to lK)th is the same, namely, that in those 
“ triads *’ which Hegel r(‘gards a.s corre.s{>onding to the 
(./hristiati doctrines in (jaestion, the third stage is 
iu»cc8sarily higher and more iv^il than the other two. 
Instead of co-ordinating the three Persons of the 
I'rinitVt we should necessarily, he thinks, if we accepted 
Heg<!rs guidance in construing Christianity, regard the 
Holy Spirit alone as j>crs<>nal. Instead of regarding 
(JcmI ivs eternally a personal Spirit, we must regard 
God as becoming personal luily in Uie Kingdbm of the 
Spirit (not in that of the Fath(*r or in that of the 
Son, i.c. after the earthly life of Jesus, and not before 
it or during it ; or again — Hegel has to pass from the 
forms of HalKillian Ciiristianity to his (»wn .speculative 
analysis — in the Christian Coujiiiunity lis the inner 
essence of hisU»ry. and not in mere tliought nor yet 
in mere nature), InU^rpreting this phiase, and still 
further detiniug the Hegelian pexsition, Mr, MfeTaggart 

* OomiMiro tljo sigtarioimt (quotation gtren by Mr. M Taggart at p. 
219 {VhUosofihy c/ Minion, ii. 318 ; Tr. iii. 110). 

® note on p. 278. 
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convinces himself that to Hegel personality is the 
exclusive property of a plurality of brother spirits^ 
bound together in mutual love. That Mr. M'Taggart 
should take such a view of Hegel’s drift is character- 
istic. He traiislat4\s Hegers umbiguities, as usiial, into 
a clear and self-consistent content ; but — also oh usual 
— he seems to drop much that is important to Hegel 
Theiv are of course materials in Hegel for tlie view 
that the third sbigc alone is ; but Hegeliani.sm 
simply will not hold together unless you allow^ the 
Master — logically or ilh^gically — to maintain that gra- 
diuitcd 4hid ttiagtH arc also concurrent ly co?//- 

plementnrff that the lower, which in a sense 

passes away, in aiKither sense survives ami survives 
independently ; that ‘‘not snhstance but siibjee^t ” iiiuy 
Ik* tran.sfornicfl at pleasun' into “not only substance 
but also subject,” and even into “ not only subject but 
also substance.” It serins, tlierefon*, scarcely fair to 
refuse the special ajiplieation to the ’rrinity of a two- 
edged .suggestiv(‘ness whicli Hegel aj>plies to the whole 
uni verse. The most that can l>e sakl — so far— is that 
HegePs ^Trinity givi^s /Ac highf^i to the Holy 

Spirit This is certainly a piece of heterodoxy ; pos- 
sibly an inversion of clmreh teaching.* 

Much the same must ha said of Mr. MTaggarls 
handling of the problem of (*o<rs personality in li ♦‘gel’s 
Rystem. Hegel preserves a ton© of misty ambiguity; 
Mr. MTaggart drives a Mraight line through the 
entanglement, asserting half of what Hegi-1 suggf:sts 
and denying lialf. The position of Idealism is **xc<d- 
lently put in a Frcrgmcnt on ImtaortalU )/ by 'I'. H. 

^80 far cliuroh orthodoxy permitM any dilferMicc' in rank, the 
priority in aumigned to tho foonUio of Uodhcail," the Father. 
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Green. ** The ‘ immortality of the soul/ as - the etem* 
ity of thought == the being of God, is the absolute first 
and the absolute whole. To deny the ' immortality of 
the soul ’ in this sense is to maintain the destructibUity 
of thought, ami this is a contradiction in terms,” etc.^ 
Green’s pious if undogmatic mind asserted both Divine 
personality and human immortality, though he made 
his assertiotis tremulously and with a morbid shrinking 
fi*oiu anything like precision. Mr. M'Taggart feels a 
difficulty, with which we cannot but sympathise, in 
letting an argument, wliich is naturally taken as 
proving one or other, prove hoili. He goes strftight for 
immortality — and Atheism. We might have thought 
the (Hiuities of the case were sufficiently met by saying 
Pantheism ; but Mr. M Taggart loves the clear expres- 
sion of clear thought ; and there is force in his con- 
tention that one who denies a personal God while 
asserting an impersonal Absolute ought to be said to 
disbelieve in God. Whether men assert or deny Divine 
personality, it is well that they should l)o alive to its 
importance. We find it difficult to Ixdieve tliat Hegel 
was so negative as Mr. M'Taggart* thinks him, or rb 
Mr. M'Taggart is himself. If Hegel really shared 
that startling and sharp-cut creed, ho has concealed it 
in a way that does him little credit. But it seems 
certain tlmt Hegel was willing to represent God as per- 
sonal — or indeed as tri-peiTOnal ; though one may hold 
that his inner mind lacked interest in these positions, 
and doubted the possibility of vindicating them over- 
against Pantheism. Mr, M*Taggart definite!^ rejects 
all Theistic and Trinitarian representations. He asserts 
and denies unmistakably. There arc no things ; there 
* 7ol, iii, p. 15e. 
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is no personal God; there is a universe of spirits 
cohering to constitute an impersonal Absolute. Wo 
might describe Mr. MTaggart as reviving Polytheism. 
The ** Divine Syndicate/* which Huxley was surprised 
to miss among modem forms of the religious idea, has 
found a champion at lost. What Hegel, according to 
Heine, "taught the young men of Berlin/* is now being 
taught to the young men of Cambridge. The human 
race, it would seem, arc not the dependent creatures 
whom experience would picture us. Wc are immortal, 
indestructible Ixungs; we or beings of our class are 
the oniy real existences ; and wo art> doomed by the 
necessity of the nature of things to eternal life an<l 
eternal love (or rather to an endless series of discon- 
tinuous lives, which in some semse are, or under certain 
conditions will be, perfected in love). If such btungs 
are not gods, what i.s a go<l ? Tlu*y have life in them- 
Helves; iinoriginated, iinperLshable, they arc indeed im- 
mortal. Such a view of man's immortality is perhaps 
worse than unbelief. It is not only not religious, but 
profoundly irreligious, for it endows man with the 
highesf gifts independently of Gcxl (did a supreme Grxl 
exist) and in spite of fate. Wc might again describe Mr. 
MTaggart’s position os an unexpected development of 
speculative Trinitarianisin. Ho agrees with the view 
that Godhead logically implies a plurality of personal 
lives ; but wc are or are included amonJV the persons of 
this Trinity or rather multiunity, Mr. MTaggari's 
evidence is found in his interpretation of HcigiJ's 
Dialectic. In its light, he finds the origin or the 
decay of a personality a thing inconceivahle — there- 
fore, personality had no origin and cannot pass away. 
One long thin lino of probable reasonings— -even Mr. 
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M'Taggarl will lianlly claim absolute mathematical 
demonstrativeTicss for his corollaries to the Dialectic 
— ^ made to l)car an exti*emely heavy weight. Every 
other consideration is contemptuously flung aside.^ 

A more decided reason for believing that Hegel 
occupied a position altogether aloof from the Church 
doctrine of the Trinity, is found in some indiscreet 
passages in the Phenomenology. “The pictorial or 
popular thought - of the Christian Church is not strict 
conceptual thinking; it has the same contents, but does 
not represent them in their necessity ; instead of neces- 
sary logical connexion, it introduces into the ragion of 
pure thought the natural ndation>ships of Father and 
Son." Hence, for lack of a pnori necessary connexion, 
the beli(‘fs of the Christian Church rank as “revealed 
externally by Anotlnu* ; thought does not recognise in 
those beliefs its own imago, the very nature of self- 
consciousness." . . , “The mort^ spirit of eternity, the 
abstract Doit}*, iKTornos an other along with itself, or 
passe, s into existence;^ it passes immediately into 
immediate existtmee." In the language of the Oliristian 
Clnirch, “ God cn'ates a world. Creation is a wi^'d used 
by popular and pictorical thought for the absolute 
process of the notion itself.” . . . Next, upon nature 
there follows Spirit or the mind of man ; and “ l)ecauHe 
thought h(‘re arises out of immediacy — because*, the 
thought which arises is a conditioned typo of thr)ught 
whicli rocogiiises an idher standing ovor-again.st it, we 
have the self -ant agonised thougiit of Oo(^d and 
ami the story of a h’all out of “ the idle auim^b inno- 

* Shnlifs in lUjt'iitni i'vsnwfwntf j», 70, See also below. 

- Jhfi rorsfi^lhn. • * !,»»., it h ao 

* ? -/><•/■ dt'r d(ts Ander^i '^yn rt/» ihm hid. 
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cence” of Paradise. • . . The origin of evil "might 
indeed be earned farther backwaHs, Ixifore creation, 
or the existence of reality, into the tirst kingdom , of 
thought It may be said that the firstborn son of 
light fell, and that another was forthwith l>cgotten in 
his phice. But such expressions os ‘ Fall * and ‘ Sun ' are 
merely pictorial and imaginative.” and create confusion 
when they arc mixed with philosophical truths. "No 
more gain would aociiie if tlie thought of the Eternal 
lleality’s giving rise to the principle of othen\QHH were 
expanded into a multiplicity of others [angelic spirits] 
to whcgiii the return to unity might then be assigned. 
This would indeed have one advant4ig(\ If instead of 
another, we said athera, we should have given clearer 
expression to the principle of Diffeix^nce. Nay more; 
wc might have expressed it, not as a random multi- 
plicity, but as the origin of detinile- difleixaices : one 
part, the Son, standing for God's knowledge of Ilis own 
reality ; the other part, the expression of Gocl s being- for- 
Hiinself — angels, wlio only live to praise the Supreme 
Divine JReality. Still further, we might assign to the.se 
angel jlirongs thu return to unity from the separation 
of independent Ixdng, and the rise of the principle of 
self in the fonn of wickedness.^ By sulriividing other- 
beingness into two parts, w’e should have had a fuller 
view of the elements* of mind.* If we counted these 
elements, we might speak of a Four-hi-oneness ♦ [not 
Trinity]; or. reckoning the two groups of faithful ami 
fallen angels, a Five-in-oneness/ But to rtyuiff the 

* Iw^ieh(frhc7i d^.» Mnn. * Mwneaten. ® 

* FiereiwgkeU, 

^ FUn/einigkeit. Oii« is remin<lf«l of Walt AVIjilman’K ‘ Stjiiarft 
Deific,” where ‘MebovaU’* and *■. Saviour” aro foliovied hy “.Satan,” 
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elementH is ufteless ; partly becauAO, after all, the idea of 
othenicHs or diiference is one great thought . • • partly 
because, if we begin to subdivide, we iiMisb go a great 
deal further tluin three or four . . . and shoidd do best 
to say, vaguely, numbers'' . . . Otlier efforts of the 
picture-thought of religion to express tlie importance 
of difference and evil to the Divine principle of unity 
itsidf, are found in the doctrine of the “ Humiliation” or 
KenosiH, when “the Divine Ixdng renounces His ahstnuit- 
ness and unreality.” . . , “ Evil, however, is kept by 
picture- thought far from Owl, or, at most, by a great 
— and useless Ix'causc unphilosopiiical — expen<^ture of 
intellectual energy, is conceived in God as His 

Tliese quuUtions appear decisive as to Hegers real 
mind ; - it will l)e strange if they are not also authoriU- 
tivo as to th(‘, real bearing of his philosophy. Ho is 
interesteil in maintaining a logical 'plwmliiy in the 
loijiml un it If ; and he profei’s “ mysterious ” doctrines, 
with their hint of an esoteric philosophical reading, to 
thasc shallower rational views of religion in which 
common-sense finds itself at home. But plainly, to 
Hegel, Christian Injliefs were only symbols, and ^tnbols 
not too sacred to be made the occasion of uc^eiuly 
jests. It is a bold enterprise to try to reclaim such a 
philosopliical creed, and consecrate it to the service of 
orthodoxy. 

The next doctrine discuased by Mr. M‘ Taggart is the 
Incarnation. He points out very clearly that with 

rturi only fourthly by “Spirita Santa ” f aw*]. What else is this tlian 
iiiilure jvfinthoiMni, Arhtin?r(3r it may lio found If 

* Phcnitnututlo^y pp. 567*-5«'i. 

* Dr. Harris knows the Phawmemlonit * was it fair to suppress 
tho ovidenco it furnishes as to Uegtd's roIi>;iotts creed f Whether Dr. 
SUrrett knows it 1 am not awarr. 
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Hegel necessarily the primary sense of tlie Incarnation 
is an assertion that the Ab^lute is embodied in the 
whole Finite process as such. He also quotes from the 
PkUofsophy of Religion what is perhaps the most care- 
ful attempt Hegel makes to get in k>uch with ortho- 
doxy — a passage so important that it must be reprt^lucod 
here also. ** If Man is to get a consciousness of the unity 
of Divine and human nature, and of this characteristic 
of Man os belonging to Man in general ; or if this 
knowledge is tc3 force its way wholly into tin' conscious- 
ness of his finitude os the beam of eternal light which 
reveal^ its(?lf to him in the finite, then it must roach 
him in his character as Man in general, i.c, apart from 
any particular conditions of culture or training ; it must 
come to him as representing Man in his immediate 
state, and it must l>o universal for imiiUMliate conscious- 
ness. 

“ The consciousness of the absolutt^ Idea, which we 
have in thought, must therefore not l)c put forward as 
l^longing to the standpoint of philosophical speculation, 
of spe^lative thought, but must, on the contrary, 
appeav in the form of certainty for man in general. 
This uoes iKjt mean that they think this consciousness, 
or perceive and recognise the necessity c)£ this Id(ja; 
but what we are concerned to show is rather that the 
idea becomes for them certain,' i,c, this idea, namely, 
the unity of Divine and human nature, ‘attains the stage 
of certainty, that, so far as they are concerned,* .it 

* apart from its real philosophical grouiirls -sh nti itniuerliate ’* 
conviction. 

* Fur m. The translator's rendering is alniOHt a glow ; it gi\ cs 
much more definite cmphaAia to negel’s repudiation of Chtiatiauity as 
faet. Yet probably the gloss is sonud enough. 
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receives the form of immediate sense-perception, ofWt- 
ward existence — in short, that this Idea appears as 
seen and experienced in the world. This unity must 
accordingly show itself to conscioiisness in a purely 
temporal, ahsolutcly ordinary manifestation of real- 
ity, in one particular man, in a definite individual 
who is at the sairm time known to be the Divine 
Idea, not merely a Being of a higher kind in general, 
but rather the highest, the Absolute Idea, the Son of 

Hero wo have a very different tone from the bois- 
terousness of the Phenomenolotjy, and a much more 
serious effort to get into touch with Christian belief. It 
is true, taken at its highest estimate, it has strange 
f(iatur(?s for a (Christian reader. It is, or for the defence 
of ortho(h3xy it should bi‘, an account of the reason 
why Christ the Son of OoA conic into tlio world 
by a genuine historical incarnation. And the rejxson 
offered is, tliat notliing else will give flic unphilO' 
Sifphlral nut in/ a grasp — in their unphilosophical fashion 
— of the central trutli of religion, tlic unity of ^od and 
man. If the translators of the Philonophy of I^ligion 
are right, Hegel lias given a hint, even in this paasage, 
that we are dealing not with fact or its necessity, but 
with the necessity of a hduf — “so far as'* the common 
{Hiople “are concerned.'* Even if he did not — and 
assuredly his coniftn-table position as Weltpinlomph 
depended on such hints not being generally understood 
— yet his disciples were sure to take the step to beliefs 
from fads, Gan it be seriously maintained that lkithing 
but the actual historical incarnation of the Son of God 

* Phil, of RtliQiimt ii. 2S2, 283 ; Tr. iii. 72, 73 ; Cosn^oJoffif^ 
219, 220. 
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cou^ start the persuasion of man’s oneness with God 
in the unphilasophical world ? If Christianity is only 
the popularising of a metaphysical creed, would not 
beli4!f that an Incarv.atUm had taken place serve all the 
necessities of the case ? Is not the Idea always more 
important, to Hcgers Idealism, than the fact? Has 
not the fact soiling dust of contingency upon it? If 
Hegel was really so siinple-iniuded or so j)rcoccupied as 
not to draw the distinction in <|Ucstion, he may liave been 
personally an ortliodox Christian on this point. When 
we think of the Phenomenology , never cancelled or 
disow'D^d — whrn we think what Hegel was— the possi- 
bility sccins shadowy. He finds signiHeanco in Christ 
(or the Christ-ideii) purely for the average man. The 
man of speculative insight d(w?s not need Christianity. 
Philosophy docs him the same w?rvice in a better way, 
And thus religion seoinR to rank lower, with llegel, than 
itKS partners in the Philosophy of Mind. It stands 1 (k> 
dangerously near philosophy. Art is art, and has its 
great hi.st<jric forms. No modern reformer will projx^so, 
like Pl«o, that we should supjiress art in the interests 
of absvaci truth. Morals arc morals; they also have 
a fun^Jon abHolutc within their own sphen?, though in 
their case again we feel that the sceptical side of id«ml- 
isin presses unfairly upon them. Yet the moral 
tuiimi is sure of Hegel's respect ; an*l the importiinc<? 
of the practical side of life is undeniaKIe. But what Is 
religion — e.xccpt an inff^rior typ<» of philosopliy? Its 
institution (the Chui*ch) is said by Hegel — pcThaps 
truly enough ; the visible Church is a witneM to the 
inner spiritual life ; never its full emliodiment — to stand 
lower Uian the SUte. If for the spiritual life wc 
allow Hegel t*j substitute an ideal scheme of philosophy 
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stated for vulgar minds, wc need not wonder if liis 
patronage of religion and of Christianity has a flavour 
of contempt about it. 

Mr, M'Taggart docs not dwell upon Hegers aversion 
to the Christian doctrine of Atonement. Probably he 
does not think such conceptions worthy of a pliilo- 
soplier's attention. So Hegel himself might have 
judged. He respected the orthodox Christology, but 
scarcely any other doctrine. He sees in the AUmement 
only a repetition of the one great rhythm of thought — 
t)ie oneness of Ood and man ; the unbroken essential 
unity of all tlungs, not merely in spit<', of differei)pes but 
through them. Once again the Plwiumienology states 
Hegel’s views with brusquer frankness than wc find in 
later writings, (lod is conceived as “self-estranged.” 
Ueconc illation must proceed — or l)c conceived as pro- 
ceeding — from the side of (Jod ; because God, in contrast 
with the world, is a sort of potentiality [and therefore in 
deeper lu'ed of reconciliation ?]. By tlie death of Christ 
“ the AUsolute Being is reconciled with Him [it ?] self” ; 
and this death “is” Christs “resurrection as'iSpirit.” 
When God “assumes human nature, we have it eo^easly 
aJrnitied that Divine and liuinan nature are in^par- 
ably in potential union — just as in the doctrines of 
Creation and Fall wo have it implied — not expressed 
of course — that potentially wickedness and reality are 
akin to God ; the absolute Being would only have the 
vaTHte of al)soluleness, if anything could come into 
existence that wius really strange to Him.” Accord- 
ingly Christian lielief gives in tlie form of “ficturc- 
thought” the truth of “the reconciliation of the Divine 
Being witli the principle of otheniess (or, difference), 
and in particular witli its [most distinctive] thought- 
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conception — wickedness.” ^ It may be said that “ good 
and evil are speculatively identic^,” though we ought 
to add that they are also by definition oppc)site.s. flJut 
opposites arc identical, and identity divides into 
opposites; for] '*ihc mistake is, to take sa/iM and 7iot 
same, identity and von-identity, for something true, 
firm, actual, and so to kuin upon them. Neither one 
nor other is true, but simply their process — that simple 
self-sameness is an abstraction and therefore is the 
absolute difference ; that difference differs from itself 
and therefore is self-identical. So of the identity of 
the Dh^ine Being with Nature, and in particular with 
man.” It is correct, yet incori'oct. “ Wc hold fast to 
is, and forget ihomihf, whose dements wiv. but also 
are not ; or are only the movement, which is [or con- 
stitutes] mind!' * . . . Christ “ the dead Divine man or 
human God is potentially the universal self-conscious- 
ness; He must become that [actually] for this self- 
consciousness ” [i.e. in the consciousness of all men] . . . 
Consci^snesB of evil is " knowledge of something which 
can east ; hence to be conscious of evil is to become 
evil ; pv rather it is the becoming of the thought of 
evil, ^nd therefore the first step in reconciliation.” 
[ThiyogJit is the reconciling principle; with the conscious- 
ness of sin, thought is at work.] . . . Christ “ loses His 
natural meaning in His spiritual self-consciousness; 
He becomes ” by death “ what He was destined to Ix' ; 
death ceases to mean the non-existence of this indi- 

^ The theology of the VvrsUllung oertaiiily could never Hhc eo high eh 
this— 

** Peace on earth and xnercy mild ; 

God and ere reconciled ! " 

• Der Geid, 
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vidual, and in transformed into the glorious univeiwlity 
of that Spirit who lives in His Church, daily dying 
and rising again.” . . . “ Tlie self-incurred death of the 
Mediator is the destruction of His objective or par- 
ticular existence; it luis become a universal self- 
consciousne.sH.’* Finally, Hegel repudiates a “trans- 
action ” of the natun> of a “ foreign satisfaction,” or 
lota it pass as the li.spinga of picture-thought.' Without 
attempting hero to di.scuss how far “ transactional ” 
views of the AUjiieinent are legitimate, we may point 
out that Hegelianism is pledged to deny any real 
act or process of reconciliation. In other twords, 
Hegeliani.sm is j^ledged to leave out of Chri.stianity 
what is most distinctive in it. 

If in this ptiasage the logical analysis of reality pre- 
dominates, Hegelianism is no more satisfactory when 
it tries to construe the Christian faith on moral lines. 
For in that case it calls uj[><jn us to rise out of morals 
into a higher region. Forgiveness points to tlie dis- 
covery that imputation of guilt oi* merit is inadequate 
to the deeper truth of things. Every one is resmnsiblo 
— that is the afiiriuatioii of morality, and it ^ true 
within limits. No one is responsible — to di.^cover 
this alleged philosophical truth is to enter upon the 
franchises of religion ; these are the glorious liberties 
of the children of Cod. Christians will prefer to 
adhere to the despised “ .synthetic ” ^issertion of Die real 
forgiveness of real ill-desert by God and men; they 
believe that forgiveness is a totally different thing 
from discovering that there is nothing io^^'give. 
Such an attitude as the Hegelian not merely destroys 
Christian faith but robs Tlieisin of its meaning. Faith 
^ Phenomenuio^y, pp. 563-571. 
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inGtxl precious because of the hope of luoral fellow- 
ship with GoA If God wore a personal Spirit, but one 
to whom morality had no meaning, wo could not have 
communion with Him ; He would be nothing to us. 
Hence, whether Hegel was Pantheist or Theist is a 
question of little interest, Moral and Christian Theism 
were, in any case, impossible to the champion of such 
a creeil. 

The last part of Mr. MTaggaii’s coinparis<.>n refers 
to the doctrines of sin and grace, and to Christian 
ethics. He points out that there is a cerhiin analogy 
to Chjistianity, and a distinct contrast to the older 
rationalism, in Hegers view of tlie profound pervasive- 
ness of sin ; but he also frankly points out the non- 
Christian elcineni in the pantht;isticiil equating of 
right and wrong. In the dfjctrine of gnici*, ho again 
maintains, Hegel stands nearer to Christianity than 
rationalism, yet no nearer to Christianity than to other 
mystical creeds. The claim may be granted and the 
criticism lulinittcd. Hegel rather loves to assort 
positiop which, to the unphilosophical, seciin utter 
mysteiy : and grace may be styled the mystery of a 
Divii]^ power flooding over the landmarks which 
separate pemniality from personality. But the philo- 
sophical background of this doctrine in Hegers case 
is the assertion of an eternal and unbroken unity m 
orderly evolution throughout all histofy. 

Mr. MTaggart further inquin^s why Hegel chose lo 
identify the abs(dute religion of his theory with the 
very different image presented by Christian Isdief. He 
answers that Christianity was the nearest thing to 
Idealism in all the religions of the past — nearer too 
than any new growth which the future was likely to 
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offer. Perhaps ho should have more plainly 
that Hegel the hislorian was pledged to such an 
identification. “The real is the rational.*' The lead- 
ing Germanic nations liaving become Christian, 
philosophy is l)Ound to show tluit they had to become 
Christian. The Hegelian way of construing history 
compels the pliilosopher to identify the highest stage 
yet reached with the highest of all — i.c. (as he con- 
ceives them) Christianity with Hegelianism. The task 
is done, at the cost of whatever transfonnations. Wo 
think Mr. M'Taggart unduly imputes to Hegel the 
very sharply defined conclusions which his disciple 
and critic has reached. When it came to speaking of 
results, Hegel loved half lights. Nor must we charge 
Heg«d witli deliberately falsifying the content of 
Christianity. He approached it in all honesty, wdth 
the assumption that, like everything else, it was a 
mode of conceiving the redations of subject and object, 
individual and universal. That assumption, no less 
than tfie circumstances of his time, made Hegel's results 
inevitable. He treats the intcllectualist scheme as 
tlie kernel of Christianity; everything else must be 
husk. ^ 

We do not even deny that a distinction between 
kernel and husk may be necessary. The millenarian 
beliefs of the first Christians, for example, were natural 
and beautiful; the same beliefs, when forced into life 
to-day, are neitlier beautiful nor natural. Nor can we 
deny that the educated and the half-educated will 
differ, not merely in beliefs, but in the iinportafkce they 
attach to their diferevees. Persons of defective culture 
have difficulty in recognising the same ideas if the 
language in which they are couched has been changed. 
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to the familiar laDgua|;;;e as if it wore a 
lifebuoy, and their only hope of escape from the dark 
waters. But when all admissions are iiiade, Christianity 
must hold that the uneducated Christian, if he has real 
Christian experience, possesses competence in this region, 
— that the non-Christian, however educated, is incom- 
petent. Wo must make sure which is the kernel and 
which is the husk. To Hegel, philosophy is kernel and 
history — is it not husk ? To Ifegel, says Mr. Jil'Taggart, 
Christ could make little appeal, since he w^as ** neither 
a philosopher nor a statesman.” Is Christ not kernel 
of thc^kemol ? Does it not lie with the ieiiflencies of 
Hegelianism as well as with the idiosyncrasies of Hogol, 
to treat Him — I write the words sorrowfully — as the 
mere time-shell of a timeless intellectual truth ? It 
may a<lmit of argument whether or not the historical 
phenomenon of Christianity is ** deduced ” a 'priori 
by Hegel. But his inielleciualism makes it im- 
possible for him to appreciate the spiritual greatness 
of God’a gift. If lie did “deduce” Christianity, he 
di.stortea it. And he has told us plainly that religion 
in his view can be no more than an imperfect version 
of phiJfi:)Sophy, 

To Christians the incapacity of Hegel to do justice 
to Christ is a decisive argument against accepting his 
philosophy in full. To non-Christians of course tlie 
matter is of less significance, but even they may well 
ask themselves whether Hegel has not here set himself 
a great task in which he has failed. 


iS 
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NOTE. 

“Absolute Religion” — Hegel’s Divibions (C). 

I. God in Ills eternal Idea in-and-fur-self ; the Kingdom of the 
Father. 

1 . Determination in the clemont of thought. 

2 . Abaolute Dirciiiption. 

3. Trinity. 

II. The eternal Idea of God in the element of consciousness and 
ordinary thought, or difference ; the Kingdoiit of the Son. 
1. Positing of the diffei’encc ; 2. the world ; 3. the 
oflHeutiuL nature of man. 

III. The Idea in fhe element of the Church or Spiritual Uoin- 
inunity ; the Kingdom f»f the Sj»irit. 

[1. Its conception; 2 . its realisation; 3. the .spiritual 
ill universal reality.] 



CHAPTER XVI 

Final Statement and Estimate 

At this point it might setmi niwssary to the completion 
of 9yr scheme of troatmont, that we should state 
Hegers view's uii the naiui'o of Absolute Knowh^dgc or 
Philosophy. i>ut, in point of fact, that has been our 
subject throughout. And all we can now attempt is a 
hurried recapitulation, wdth a more exact delinition of 
HegeVs position, and some brief criticism. 

Kant, among much other material, and amid results 
of more solid value, summed up his main discussion in 
the interests of scepticism, alTirming that knowJwlge is 
coiislituted by (human) thought, and therefore is false, 
being vitiated by human subjeiitivity. Hegel begins 
by inverting this position. Knowdedgii is indeed w'eil 
defined as what vjc necesmrily think: but it is not 
on that account false; rather it is on that account 
certainly true. Or wdiat other conclusion can we come 
to, whoso faculties are not only the accused, but also the 
defenders and the prosecutors, and more important 
than all, the judges ? At the same time Hegel under- 
takes to prove by argument the m^cessity of the 
positions to which the huinan mind, subjectively and 
psychologically, feels itself shut up, and concuiTently 
this process of argument constitutes liegers substitute 
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for Kaut’8 critical process. Instead of Kant’s attempt 
to criticise the faculty of knowledge from the outside, 
‘‘before he will use it/* Hegel aims at a philosophy 
which is, from one point of view, human knowledge 
criticising itself. Evcr 3 rthing is a phase — and each 
several phenomenon is one phase only — in the evolution 
of the ideal of knowledge. Knowledge which grasps 
reality liolds the key to all mysteries ; or, all modes of 
consciousness are varying fashions of conceiving the 
relation between subject and object, betw^een thinker 
and thought. The beliefs of the mind combine in a 
single scries. This series constitutes philosophy's an 
orderly whole, and is created by the dialectic movo- 
incnt, which first proves the necessity of each member 
in the seri(?s, and then reveals its limitations, — which 
thus presses the mind onw’ard from category to 
category, and from one division of philosophy to 
another. Such a method is in its very nature at once 
criticism and verification, at once verification and 
criticism. If at the end w’e have the mysteriouy^ figure 
of an ahaolafe kf}otcle(hjr, that is probably nothing else 
than the initial stege of the philosophical process — the 
LoglCf with its shadowy yet authoritative constnfi'tion 
of the nature of reality in the mast general terms. 
The system of Hegel, like eternity, may be .symbolised 
by a serpent whose tail is grasped in its mouth. 

“After La^t returns the First, 

Though a wide compass mund be fetched.” 

How far the Pheiummology or the Hist^ea are 
parts of this aU-authoritative circle, we cannot again 
discuss. 

This splendid and ambitious programme contains 
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much that must be unreservedly praised. Its Ix^lief in 
knowledge, and its success in repelling Kant s scepti- 
cism, are altogether admirable. Its idea of a systematic 
unity is but the interpretation in ontological terms of 
what the conception of knowledge implies, tliougli we 
may (juestion whether Hegel docs not apply his grand 
idea too boldly, or, perhaps rather, too monotonously. 
Further, Hegel opens a dcKjr of eswipe from the ordinary 
and fruitless alternation of dogmatism with scepticism, 
when he proposes to tcxst and graduate' knowledge 
within the area of knowledge itself, by the exercise of 
one g£ the highest and most arduous processes of 
knowledge; though here again one might prefer a 
nmdification ; one might wish that Hegel had referred 
us to knowledge or experirtwr. Finally — though more 
might easily be said — the idea of transformation in 
evolution, if by no means Hegers peculiar property, 
has in him one of its latest and probably the pro- 
foundest of all its interpretors. He applies evolution 
— that^is, he applies tlie ide^i of transformation — to 
knowledge. We start fnan pi’ovislonal aHSfU'fcionH. 
Our advance is not so much — as with intuitionalist 
common sense — the mechanical work of building on 
unalterable foundations, but rather the living process 
by which a mere germ of knowledge Incomes trans- 
formed into a fully articulated organism. 

On the oilier hand, these great merits and profound 
insights are as8<x;iated with correspf)ndingly grave 
faults. First and foremost, we cannot aecctpl the 
dialectic method as adequate to the woi k wliich Hegel 
imposes upon it. To the last it remains oliscure, 
slippeiy, unintelligible; or, so far as it is ciciarly 
defined, it is an incredible paradox. Hut if this 
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critici»iii is just, the systematic coherence of Hegers 
work, to which he rightly attached so great an import- 
ance, is forfeited ; he lias sketched grandiose outlines, 
he has uttered suggestive aspirations, but has not 
projjuccd that close-knit proof which he thought was 
his. In the second place, the ambiguities of Hegel's 
system cannot be permanently gloased over. What 
did it all mean ? Is the highest sttige exclusively true ? 
Is each stage true in its place? Are both positions 
affirmed by Hegel ? Or is truth nowhere to be found ? 
Or, finally, do we escape from haunting ambiguities by 
the doctrine of degrees of reality ? 

The first position is fouinl in Dr. Harris.^ The 
categories arc not true each in its own place.” Only 
the highest is true. Hegel's Logic is therefore under- 
stood as a demonstration of the real existence of the 
highest thinking being — God ; while it is held that the 
significance of the demonstration is confined to the 
limited intelligence of man. It is our finite mind 
which is attracted by the lower forms of thouglit, but 
which is gradually disillusioned of them all, till it 
recognises truth nt la.st in tlic thought of a spiritual 
GckI. Analogous position.^, amid grave differ€(|nccs, 
recur in Mr. M'Tiiggart. Although, according to him, 
all stages of the Logic define reality, yet the third and 
highest stage yields the insight that only tqnrits exist ; 
and the way in which Logic nu>ve8 forward by a 
dialectic process testifies to the imperfection of human 
thought. There is indeed for Mr. M‘Tapfart a 
systematic unity in all things ; but the evidencA for it 
is found by him not at all in the combination of Hegel’s 
successive stages — only in the nature of Hegel's highest 
* U^geVs Logic f see pp. 140, 1 S3, 284, 285. 
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stage ; and this spiritual and absolute unity is not one 
Spirit, but the impersonal unity in which pemuial 
spirits harmonise or commune with eacdi other. Tlioso 
strongly contrasted views are alike in this, that, up to 
a certain point, they fasten attention upon the same 
strands of Hegelian thought, while ignoring, pre- 
cluding, or denying other elements in Hegols system. 
As against Dr. Harris, Hegel certainly does mean 
categories to be “ valid each in its sphere for they 
are the objective unfolding of al)solute thought or 
truth.^ And, as against Mr. M'Taggart, Hegel does 
liold ijf the reality — however qualified and depotentiated 
— of the finite and nnitcrial. 

The view that all stages are true, appears rather 
singularly as the practical outcome of Pnd’essor Ih’ingle- 
Pattison’s praise of Hegel for r/mdivy cab'gorics. Or, 
again, in combination with the view that the Loyic 
demonstrates the l)eing of a personal (Jod, this position 
is part of the conUuidings of the oitluMlox Hegelianism 
of the ^ight. Taken by itself, it amounts to a trans- 
formation of Ib'gel. To say this is not to condemn 
Professor Pringle-Pattison. He has not cillercd this 
view^to as as the whole of Hegel, but as the whole of 
wha/ he deems valuable in a philo8r)phy which seems 
to him mixed lH.*lwecn tnith and error. It is well, 
however, to remind ourselves how much is l(‘ft out 
when we interpret Hegel on these linc.%. llegej tri<js i<i 
affirm loth that all arc time in their plac<‘s, and tliat 
none is true save the highest. “ The fearful pow<a* (if 
the negative ” disappears if we drop out the last part 
of the assertion. And that is the power which con- 

* Dr. HaiTi« lulwiU that they apply to tht: ** ” of imiaro 

but only there, and even tlioce imperfectly. 
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HtituteB — if perhaps it also undermines — Hegel’s entire 
system. 

In saying this we have already affirmed that we 
I’cgard the third of the positions named above as Hegel’s 
genuine doctrine ; and we have also indicated in brief 
tenns why we cannot accept it. Hegel packs his 
formula so full that it becomes unstable, bursts, and 
spills its contents in every direction. In other words, 
we venture to think that Hegers ambiguity is no 
accidental or superficial defect in statement, but part 
of the essence of his thought. He builds upon paradox, 
and seeks to combine incompatible or unreconciled 
positions. lie says not merely ** l^oth high and low are 
true,” but first "‘all are true,” and then “only the 
highest is true.” It is possible that some speculative 
n^conciliation iniglit be found for such an opposition; 
or it is possible that, to a higlnu' tyi)e of conscious- 
noHS, the opposition might vanish. We cannot accept 
the mere “dialectical” statement of a paradox us a 
solution. 

When Hegers construction of the highe.st is aban- 
doned — when his dialectical or speculative process loses 
part of its potency, and fails to attain the goal of 
absolute knowledge — wdicn the “ladder” is \ixed 
nowhere — then the “negative” moment has the last 
word on every subject, and Hegel’s omniscience turns 
sceptical. The system is in pieces. Tlie string is broken, 
and the jewels are pr)ured out in a confused heap. Tliis 
development — a different aljerration from the material- 
istic “Hegelianism of the Loft” — ^is to be i#tnes8ed 
to-day in the later writings of Mr. Bradley and in Mr. 
Taylor’s PrcMeni of Condvxt Even in Hegel himself 
thei^ are suggestions of scepticism. What is he but 
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sceptical wheu he lays down the doctrine that vo fitaga 
i$ tme, but only the tulvawe from stage to stage t Or 
what else can \re say of the ** Not Being but Becoming 
paradox ? 

Tct another attempt to place a definite ontological 
moaning upon Hegers views is suggested by the 
doctrine of degrees of reality worked out — though 
largely neutralised by the authors scepticism — in Mr, 
Bradley’s Appearance and Reality. \Vo do not think 
that this was Hegers own teaching, except in so far as 
his method of gradation forces him to hold spiritual 
cxist^ce more real than maierinl existence, while yet 
both, as vital elements in knowledge, are for him real. 
Beyond that iH)int, Hegel has rather evmled than 
solved the problem of reality. Gradation is of tin* 
\evy essence of his Logic ; but what ontological moan- 
ing can be attributed to a iliscussion which treats 
Ixdjig as simply one category of thought among 
many, and the very poorest of them all ? Hegel 
thinks ithat the public are too anxious for results. 
They ought to have their attention gently but firmly 
called to processes, since in philosophy a n\sult is 
nothing at all apart from the process which justifies 
and explains it. And this is whoUiSomc teaching ; still, 
we must have results sooner or later, if philosophy is 
not to be a mere toy. We do not seem to get such 
results from Hegel. When wc ask fot an enumeration 
of realities, Hegel tends to offer us a description of Uui 
inner structure of the reid. We ask, “ What things arc 
real?” Or \rc grow desperate, and ask, “ Is anything 
real at all ? ” Hegel steadily answers, Keality will ha 
found to have such predicates as tliis ; to wdt, it is 
rational ; it is ideal, etc.” So far as he has a definite 
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position, he is definitely ambiguous or self-contradictory, 
forcibly combining alternative possibilities in one 
statement. Mr. Bradley's proposal is scarcely Hegelian. 
It does not expose Mr. Bradley to the label he dislikes. 
His originality is secure. The proposal may, however, 
be described as an attempt to dmw a definite conclusion 
from premises which he largely holds in common with 
Hegel. There is much in Hegel that points in this 
direction. The drawback to this “way out” is the 
obscurity, not to stiy unintelligibleness, of the thought 
of partial and graduated reality. If justified at all, 
the conception is likely to be justified by some other 
processes than those of epistemology or abstract 
ontology. If Lotze's hypothesis of universal sentiency 
were adopted, we might speak of degrees in reality. 
But the language would be figurative ; and the doctrine 
is only a hypothesis. 

Our second criticism on llegel — the charge of 
persistent and inherent ambiguity — might bo repeated 
in difibrent language. (1) Is the the Infinite (alone) 
reaW [No; — the older Pantheism.] (2) Is the Finite 
alone real I [ — Hegelianism of the Left ; with affinities 
in Mr. M'Taggarts affirmation of many spirits and 
denial of a supremo Go^l] (3) Are l>oth real?\;[ = 
orthodox Hegelianism of the Right.] (4) Neither — 
only the process i [ = Scepticism.] (5) Real in varying 
degrees ? — Hegel’s teaching wavers or alternates 
iHitween these rival constructions. Ho holds tliat we 
can take up our po.sition at the standpoint of the 
Infinite (which is and comstnie thelfinite as 

its necessary unfolding — inadequate therefore and 
unreal in detail, specie temporis, but necessarily 
adequate and real in the totality of its phases, sub 
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specie eisrniiatvi. Such a view of things might be 
conceived as possibly true and valid for the Ihvinc 
mind, but must be characterised as certainly not valid 
for man. 

Or, once again, we might describe the ambiguities of 
Hegers position by raising the question, In what sense 
he inculcates idealism. Does he mean — (1) All is 
rational i With that he admittedly l)egins; and if he 
has not proved that — for he has used the conjuring 
tricks of the dialectic nietho<l — yet he has done us the 
great service of showing how wo may prove it. Or 
does mean — (2) Nothing is real except thought? 

He has allowed himsidf to use that phrase, and to profit 
by it ; yet he does not really mean it ; it represents a 
form of opinion which no serious thinker will seriously 
maintain. Or does he moan — (3) Nothing is real exeept 
thinkers ? Yiss — and No. Not at all, so as to make 
nature simply a phantasmagoria in man s mind ; and 
yet “ in the highest sense ” ^ spirits alone an^ real. 

In ourf third criticism of Hegel we have once more 
in view his use of the fonnula, “all is thought,” or 
“ nothing but thought exists.” The tenq>tation to 
such a formula lies in the narrow intellectualist cast of 
his 8;^tein : and we liold such excessive intcllectualisin 
to be a great evil. From the .sound position, kfWvMye 
is knowledge of reality, ho proceeds — with, however, 
little serious moaning — to the unsfmnd dnd extra vag^int 
position, to he real is nothing else than to he kramw, or, 
as Green has put it, esse is intelligi Ami with all 

* riato*H doclrintf implies , . . “ First ... all that i-s n al is relative' to 
mind** ; secondly, “reality in the highest sense only helongs to ohjoetn 

in so far os they are minds, aelf'Coniieions IjeingM.'* Xr*wri[)aiK-T i'ef»#»rt 
of Dr, E. CainFs Glasgow Gifford Ledwre*, 
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seriousness Ilegel holds that by analysing knowledge 
he gains the clue to every reality and every possibility. 
Now, whatever might be true for a higher consciousness, 
this cannot be true for us. Language protests against 
the absurdity of the assertion that a verb in the 
passive voice can furnish the absolute definition of the 
real. If infeUiyi is esse, why not intelliyere! Why 
not velle ? Why not even seniire f Yet this particular 
paradox is found not only in Hegel but in the British 
Hegelians, of whom we must now briefly speak. 

The return from Hegel to Kant — though of course 
to a Kant read in the light of Hegel and inteijpretcd 
constructively — the return to Kant, which we observe 
in Onjeii, Dr. Edward Caird, and otht‘rs, implies a 
partially hinted or an unexpressed distnist of the 
diaU'ctic method, and a search for surer foundations. 
The first result is to bring thought l>ack to W'hat we 
noted alx>ve as the elementary lo.sson which Hegel was 
able to draw^ out of Kant Knowledge is the necessary 
working of human thought: it is therefore mot false, 
lus Kant held, but true. On this basis, the element of 
criticism of our knowdc<lge, connected by Hegel with 
his dialectic method, disiippciirs ; or, so far as it is 
introtiuced into British Hegelianism, it conatitil'.es a 
fresh and independent borrowing from Hegel’s stores. 
The gist of the British Hegelian position is best seen 
in T. H. Green. There is an analysis of knowledge 
and there is an aiialysi.s of conduct. The insults of 
both are ecjually true, for they are indeed the opposite 
sides of one shield. In knowdedge, we Icari^self; in 
conduct, Ive realise self. But — sivys Green — in know- 
ledge we also leani from God, and in conduct serve 
Him. Moreover, as this to Green is truth, so also it 
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is the whole actual or possible truth of religious 
experience.^ 

The difficulty in such a position, as many of its 
critics have pointed out, is that it seems to imply the 
impossible doctrines of solipsism. It erects its whole 
ontology upon an analysis of knowledge — including in 
knowledge the knowledge - implications of conclucl. 
In our triumph, as we drummed out from the field 
of philosophy that absurd and unknowable ghost of 
known reality the Kantian thing-in-itself, we have 
neglected to take guarantees for reality in any shape 
or forpi. By a masterful exercise of force, Green 
indeed draws into his pliilosophy a God, and men, and 
a relation between them ; but properly philosophy, as 
he works it out, is merely the abstract image of 
consciousness or self-consciousness, with scanty onto- 
logical iiupHaitions. Even if we may speak of the 
creative power of thought, the analogy between Ood*s 
creating and man s knowing is too faint to form the 
backbond of a philosophy, — and what justitication has 
Green for the contrast between God and man ? And 
yet such a contrast is necessa-ry, and Green draws it. 

^ Mr.iMTagg^irt’s interesting' critirUniM {Urffrlian Cortmo/of/y, 

V. and rii.) on the idea of aociet}' an an organiHtn, etc,, may he adinitUnl 
to this extent, that actual polith-al aociety in not the mhj or the 
final fulfilment of the moral ideal — a very iriL}K>rtaiit correction of the 
spirit of HefftfTs teaching. The 8U|ieniatural, tlie 'Immortal, is indeivl 
required by the ideal. The ** real ” is not the rational " in any senso 
which would make the British or the (tcrtnan Bmpire^^the Kingdom of 
God. Yet we may decline to admit Mr. M 'Taggart's inference, that 
actual fiolitical s<K;iety is in no organic and in no degree a 

fulfilment of the moral ideal. Although abstract justice n«ti never l>e 
the sole determinant of state penalties, yet [mnishment must Y>c just, 
and publicly acclaimed as just, or it will liecomi' an iiitolcral*le burden 
and a soaroe of oorruption. 
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When we turn from God to things, we find that the 
finite reality is in an equally precarious way. The 
creative activity of our thought results in the con- 
stitution or apprehension of certain relations and 
distinctions. Hence it is only logical when" Green 
treats a thing as a mere sum of relations.^ But that 
is preposterous. Assuredly a thing is nothing apart 
from its relations, yet as certainly naked relations are 
nothing at all. We must therefore drop the form of 
idealism which affirms that '' thought determines 
reality.” Or at least we must dn>p the pretension 
that we from such a position can deduce eit|}er the 
existence of nature, or the great principles of what 
Hegel calls the Philosophy of Spirit. We must be 
content with the more modest idealism which affirms 
that knower and known are kindred elements in one 
great sphere of reasonable reality. 

We incline, therefore, to the conclusion stated by Dr. 
Pringle-Pattison and Dr. Baillie,’* that Hegelianism has 
given us an (epistemology but not a complete '*ontologj\ 
Perhaps the conclusion as these writers conceive it is 
even more trenchant; but we must be on our guard 
against impatient movements of reaction. If it is 
suggested to us that an epistemology can exist >ViHhout 
implying any ontological conclusions, we must repudiate 
such a view. We cannot hold that epistemology is 
barely the analysis of the consciousness of an individual 
mind face to face with (an anyliow ? alien ?) reality. 
A great deal of inf‘taphysical assumption — which in so 
far as it is mere assumption must be bod nfttaphysics 

^ Wmiis^ H. p. 190 ; with which compare Mr. M Taggart’s criticism, 
Hfg^ian Dialtetic, p. 62. 

"in rightly undorstaud the latter's final conolnsiona 
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— may be smuggled in hy the use of such a label as 
“ epistemology.” We do not withdraw what we have 
already said as to the solid and valuable ontological 
results of Hegelian epistemology — the rationality of the 
real; its kinship to thought; and — in some sense— its 
systematic orderliness. But we diflor from Hi^gel in 
denying that this truth is the wliole truth, adequate 
to the determination of the universe of being. The 
cs^istence of a world of natunil realities in time and 
space we do not think is genuinely deducible, though, 
when it is presented in experience, we can see that it is 
congruous to thought. And — what is still more im- 
portant — the revelation of reality made in the philo- 
sophy of spirit is — to us men at least — something (juit^ 
difTereni from a set of now phases in the couscioUHness 
of an object. We must he in earnest in establishing a 
distinction l^etween Divine and human consciousness. 
We must make the difficult assexiion of the Hmitiiiion 
of human knowledge and human experience. 

The Jbundation is probably best laid in the doctrin(i 
of space and time. We must not, indeed, with Kant^ 
condemn them because they are mtr furiiiH, (psycho- 
logically) necessary to us, Hegel is ne\ er more triumph- 
ant iblian when he insists * that ])heiioinena are 
phenomena not only to us but in themselves — or, that 
we can form no conception of natural realities except as 
existing in time and space. On the ofher hand, Hegel 
(we believe) has failed to deduce or to sliow the logical 
necessity of a consciousness of time and space; and 
the Kantian antinomies prove that there is a certain 
symbolical element in such consciousness. We know 
reality in them, but do not know it absolutely. To say 
* WalUoe'B Loffic of Uefjd^ cd. 1, i». 79. 
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this is not to justify scepticism as to reality, but only 
scepiiciam as to a philosophy which would explain 
everything. Nor can we rise out of this element of 
partial illusion. Our experience, if not our knowledge, 
is tied to it. In grasping abstract truth, the human 
mind, it may l>e said, is always rising out of the flux of 
matter into the serenity of the ideal and into the ap-* 
prehension of timeless formulae But the philosopher 
himself lives and <lies in that flux; the most “golden'* 
of theorists “ must like chimney-sweepers come to dust** 
Be his insight never so profound, his life is lived here 
and now, in this flnite medium. 

But this medium of ours does not merely affect the 
quality of sense-knowledge. The study of it already 
brings us face to ftice with those problems of man's 
higher life which the philosophy of spirit discusses. Is 
it not signiticaiit in regard to these, that our life is an 
experience in time — not a mere knowing, but a heing^ 
under these inexorable sense-conditions ? We cannot 
prove whence these conditions arise, though %we may 
hold with high prol^ibility that such limitation is in- 
volved in our position as creatures of God or as spiritual 
beings with a nature Imsis. On the other hand, this 
limitation is redeemed from insignificance by its i^joral 
and religious possibilities; and these arc passibiiities 
for experience, not for merely intellectual knowledge. 
Even to Green himself, morality is not simply an 
eternal self-realisation, but a communion with God. 
That experience of communion has its lessona At the 
lowest, a man can only gi-avcly doubt wheth# right is 
better than wrong, whether Christ Jesus is a Master 
vrho ought to be followed. At the lowest, he cannot 
rid himself of the haunting suspicion tliat it may be so. 
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According to his choice, his knowledge grows or 
dwindles To say this is not to affirm intuition or 
immediacy. Wo ai*e speaking of mediation; only it 
is mediation by life and not by the abstract intellect. 
Sucli a life assurc.s us that in moral experience w'o 
are in contact ivith a reality greater than ourselves, 
most sacred, mast helpful. It is unthinkable that 
any intellectual short - cut should make this moml 
experience needless or unmeaning. 

We take our stand, then, midway between the 
scepticism of Mr. Bradley ’.s position and the intellectual 
omniscience of Hegelianism. To Mr. Bradley, the re* 
cognition of imperfection or symbolical elements iii 
knowledge is sufficient to condemn the whole of our 
attainments. Men are blind creatures in the presence 
of an Unknown and Unknow'able IT. This affirmation 
reveals the same intellectual impatience and aiTc^ganco 
which produced the dogmatism of the Hegelian scheme. 
Against it we are not afraid to cite the hurnblo 
wtneas 6f the peasants in Sihis Marncr: “‘It’s the 
will of Them above as a many things should l)o 
dark to us ; but there’s .some things as I’ve never felt i’ 
the dark about, and they’re mostly what comes i* the 
<lay’8i w’ork. . . . Tliat doesn’t hinder their heimj a’ 
right' . . . for all its dark to you and me.’ ‘ No ; that 
doesn’t hinder . . . I’ve had light enough to irusten 
by, and ... I think I shall trusten till I die.’” In 
this pathetic and half-grotesque foiin, the clairvoyant 
genius of George Eliot, wiser than her overstraiiu'd and 
overtrained intelligence, has given us the very soul 
of moral wisdom and Christian trutli. Beyond our 
doubts we have an experience that stills and reassures 
us, an anchor of the soul that cannot be shaken ; soine- 
*9 
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thine greater than ourselves bowing down to reveal 
itselPto us, and not wholly failing. 

Etegelianism, on the contrary, understands idl tnys* 
teries. It puts the imperfect phases of human knowledge 
and experience in one series, and claims that in that 
series Qod, or the Divine reason which is ours, visibly 
attains to fulfilment. Having this absolute gnosis 
at command, Hegelianism is impatient of half lights. 
One of the most lovable of its disciples, we are told, 
“ spoke almost with contempt of the varioiu halfway 
houses that have been built between the position of 
Kant and a thoi'OUghg<iing idealism, as also of the 
many attempts of modem theologians to evade the 
open field of thought, and to fall bock upon some moral 
or msthotic or religious form of faith which is not to be 
explained or criticised by rea.son. Above all, he dis- 
trusted the policy of writers who use the weapons of 
Idealism to defend the faith, and then attempt to 
repudiate the aid of Idealism.” The former of these 
sentences characterises to a nicety the standpoint of 
this little book ; the second is directed to another 
address, and may be answered os best they can by 
those who still strive to unite complete faith in Hegelian 
philosophy with complete faith in orthodox theology. 
In these pages wo have looked to Hegelian idealism for 
very limited contributions; and we have correspondingly 
asserted or admitted its truth in a very limit^ degree. 
Idealists in a sense, we believe that Idealism is the 
cfiective reply to scepticism ; but, however ca|^temptiUe 
the position may seem to a higher soaring reason, 
we think that this wisdom gives us the half, not 
the whole. We know a love whidi passes knoW’ 
ledge. We know it; the sceptics are wroi^, mod 
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Idealism may help us to prove that they are 
But it passes knowledge. The philosophical dogfhatists 
are no less in the wrong. The very significance of the 
we^jcy moral discipline of life is that we arc learning 
lessons from experience which mere ‘'reason** on its 
“ open field” — i.e. clever iinspiritual intelligence— cannot 
conceivably master. Knowledge teaches us many 
short-cuts; but a short-cut which should supersede the 
significance of life has no charm to dazzle us. 

The devotion of Hegelians to their dry and austere 
intellectual wisdom recalls to us Keats* equally intense 
and etjually one-sided devotion to his own very ditterent 
spiritual realm. 

“A thing of boAUty is a joy for ever.” 

“Beauty is truth, truth Iwauty — that u all 
Yc kmiv on earthy and all y nml to knoivJ' 

When one thinks of this, one thinks also of Arnold’s 
comment: “No, it is not all; but it is true, deeply 
true, and we have deep need to know it.'* We may 
repeat these words as our reply to Hic Hegelian 
demand for absolute suiTcndcr — to the Hegelian claiim 
that what it offers is all we need or cun gain : “ No, it is 
notiall ; but it is true, deeply true, and we have deep 
need to know it** 

*rhe world is a slow learner, but il does evciy one 
justice in the end We bcKeve that it wdll pass some 
such verdict, in a candid or a lenient mood, on the teach- 
ings of Hegel and Hegelianism. 
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